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To insure a successful termination of the war the United States must then removing part of the food value by drying are like buying a suit 
mobilize its food producing capacities and carefully conserve that which of clothes and then throwing away the trousers. ; 
is produced, for not only America but western Europe in large part must Silo walls should be sufficiently poor conductors of heat to prevent 
be fed by the food crops produced this summer. The road to victory, the freezing. Wood is one of the best non-heat conducting substances 
guaranty of victory, the absolute assurance of victory for the United known and is also unbeatable as a silo building material. 


States and the Entente Allies, he in 
the enormous task of producing food 
for the armies and the workers en- 
gaged in making munitions. There- 
fore it is essential that food suitable 
for human beings be conserved as 
much as possible, especially as the 
outlook for a large harvest of winter 
wheat is anything but good. Noth- 
ing will help to do this more than the 
erection of hundreds of silos. Silage 
greatly reduces the amount of grain 
that stock requires in a well balanced 
ration and thus allows the grain to be 
used for other purposes. Then, too, 
silage is cheap and easy to grow and 
actually is superior to grain for stock 
feeding. Thus the lumberman who 
vigorously advocates the building of 
silos right now is not only helping his 
business but is exhibiting patriotism 
in the true sense of the word. The 
following are some of the reasons 
that are especially pertinent to the 
advisability that silos should be built 
now: 

The silo is a sort of ‘‘edueated 
granary.’ It holds more food in less 
space than any other sort of granary 
heretofore or likely hereafter to be 
devised. 

If the man who made two blades of 
grass grow where one grew before is 
to be blessed, how about the man that 
builds a silo that preserves one blade 
of grass so that it does the work of 
four that have been dried? 

One acre of corn silage is equal in 
its feeding value to from four to six 
acres of pasture. Plant one acre in 
silage and use the others to produce 
food for human beings. 

Cheap roughage such as straw can 
be made a large part of the stock ra- 
tion where silage is also fed. 

Crops can be put in the silo during 
weather in which it would be impos- 
sible to stack or cut hay. Also silos 
are generally. filled at the time of 
year when there is little work to do on 


the farm. Thus the supply of labor can be made to go further this year. is a worth-while motto for retail lumbermen. 
Where early crops have failed silage crops can be planted and stored The wood silo is the best silo. . It is easily erected, is moderate in cost, 
before frost. Thus the farmer will not have to buy grain to help feed and it preserves the silage perfectly. Conservatively stated, 75 percent 


the stock during the winter. 


The United States Department of Agriculture places the average cost It was Isaiah (xl, 6) who said ‘‘ All flesh is grass.’’ The silo makes 
of filling a silo at 87 cents a ton and the cost of growing silage at $1.58 green fodder or grass available twelve months in the year, 
aton. Should not these figures make the farmer sit up and think when After long experimenting an association of dairymen found that silo 
he figures the cost of feeding expensive grain to stock ? fed cows each returned in a year a net profit of $11 more than cows that 
When stock is fed silage the full value of the food is used, not partly were fed on a grain ration. In this case grain value was figured on the 
lost by evaporation as is the case with dry fodder. Raising crops and cost per bushel before the war. 


Your Country Calls 


Lumbermen Can Help Conserve Nation’s Resources 


Right Now Is the Proper Time to Start a “Buy a Silo” Campaign for Both Manufacturers and Retailers 





































The silo utilizes for fodder or for- 
age a crop or crops that produce more 
tonnage to the acre than those crops 
that are stored in barns and ricks. 
Therefore the farmer can keep the 
same amount of stock and plant part 
of his land to food erops for human 
beings if he builds silos. 

The silo cans feed for the stock just 
as the vegetable canning factories 
can food for people. If canned food 
is desirable for people why is it not 
just as desirable for stock ? 

The inside silo walis should be per- 
féetly smooth. Where is it possible 
to find a smoother surface than the 
glasslike finish wood takes on when 
it is properly planed? 

A ration of silage produces greater 
profits than a grain ration. For ex- 
ample, an experiment showed that it 
cost $1.06 to produce 100 pounds of 
milk on a grain ration, but only 69 
cents on a Silage ration. Grain in 
this case was figured on normal 
prices. Therefore farmers can save 
both money and grain by feeding 
stock silage. 

The lumbermen on the coasts can 
show their patriotism by furnishing 
lumber for vessels as well as building 
them. The retail lumbermen can 
show just as much patriotism and 
render the country just as much serv- 
ice by seeing that silos are built to 
conserve the grain supply of the na- 
tion. 

Silage is the winter pasture that 
remains green and nourishing when 
the snow covers the ground. 

In building a silo one essential 
point is that it must be air tight. 
Wood silos properly built are air 
tight. 

A balanced ration is necessary for 
the. proper health and growth of 
stock. Silage largely takes the place 
of grain in making a balanced ration 
and also acts as a tonic on stock. 

‘*Sell a Silo With Every Barn’’ 














of the silos in the United States are of wood. 
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(The wood that has 


HIS is the lumber that saves time for the 
mechanic in fitting and attaching the 
hardware. 


THE DURABILITY of our White Pine is 


too well known to require any explanation. 











If your nearest 
wholesaler does 





Weed Lumber 






not handle our 
goods write us. 





Stock Sizes 


are our specialty, made of 


California White Pine Lumber 


old by all leading jobbers. 


WEED AND QUALITY ARE SYNONYMOUS. 








of Doors, Windows 


and Screen Doors | 


no substitute) 


—WITH— 


Weed Wedge Dowel 


Door Construction 





Mr. Retailer: 


Try a sample 
order and be 
convinced. 





Co., Weed, Calif. 
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We have several million Feet 
of choice 


Northern and Southern 


Hardwoods 


Dry and about to become dry. Our 
grades and service will please you. 


We wish 


to move 


Dry Items 


150 M’ 1” 


Promptly 


Mill Run Black Ash. 
500 M’ 1”’ No. 2 Com. & Bet. Hard Maple. 

50 M’ 2”’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. Sap Gum. 

30 M’ 1’’ No. 1 Com. & Bet. Qtd. White Oak. 
45 M’ 1’’ No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 


Send us your inquiries. 


Tipler-Grossman 


Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, »32:"s.. Wisconsin 


(Watch this space ) 


Manufacturers 
and Wholesalers 
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Menominee 


Reservation Sto ck . 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 





A new list of Specials :— 


30 M ft. 2x4— 9’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—-10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x4—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
100 M ft. 2x6—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
130 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
75 M ft. 2x6—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
50 M ft. 2x8—10’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
30 M ft. 2x8—16’ No. 1 Hemlock. 
25 M ft. 2x6—12’ No. 2 Hemlock. 
40 M ft. 2x6—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
20 M ft. 2x8—20’ Mer. Hemlock. 





70 M ft. 2x10—18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
Have a 20 M ft. 2x12—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
a 75 M ft. 2x10—10’ Mer. Hemlock. 
Mill eae 20 M ft. 2x12—-18’ Mer. Hemlock. 
nih ahaaie 100 M ft. 1x4—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
can be 200 M ft. 1x6—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 
milled. 125 M ft. 1x8—8/16’ Mer. Hemlock. 











WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 








cS NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 7 
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War Conditions Give Further Excuse 
for Attacks on Wood 


The interest of the American people in the Euro- 
pean war (which, of course, now is also an American 
war) is being seized upon by various agitators to give 
added point to their attacks on wood as a building ma- 
terial, A man in New York City who holds himself 
up to the public as a fire prevention engineer is going 
about the country as an alarmist pointing out the dan- 
ger of ineendiarism in this country as a possible weapon 
of foreign spies. He claims that four or five men by 
setting on fire four or five buildings in certain sec- 
tions of Boston could wipe out the city in a single 
night, and makes other alarming suggestions.. His 
remedy for this difficulty is automatic sprinklers. Pos- 
sibly he thinks the foreign spies whom he fears are 
not acquainted with that apparatus and would not be 
able therefore to put the sprinkler system out of com- 
mission when setting their incendiary fires. A sprink- 
ler system in working order is of course an excellent 
protection for any building, but what is to protect the 
sprinkler system? 

The Houston Post in a recent issue adds its contribu- 
tion to the patriotic hysteria of the hour, remarking: 

‘“All the lumber that can be secured will be needed 
for the building of ships if our allies are to be sup- 
plied with food. No chance should be taken of a con- 
flagration that will necessitate the use of any large 
amount of wooden construction, and in all probability 
such use of wood will be forbidden should war con- 
tinue long enough.’’ : 

The prophecy in the last sentence is an eminently 
safe one.. Almost anything might happen if war should 
continue long enough, but it would have to continue 
several centuries before the moderate demand made 
upon wood by war conditions would wipe out the 
world’s available supply. Wood is the one basic material 
that less than any other has been affected in price thus 
far by the European war, and the lumber required for 


the very extensive wooden shipbuilding program upon 
which we are now embarking is a very small portion 
of our immediately available supply. The limitations 
on our capacity for building wooden ships are not and 
can not be at any time short of the far future a matter 
of timber supply, but appertain rather to such ques- 
tions as labor and shipyard space. While, therefore, 
a conflagration is something to be avoided at any time 
there is nothing in the present situation that adds ma- 
terially to the argument for care. 





What Becomes of the Discarded Old 
Sleeping Cars? 


Some time ago, at an Interstate Commerce hearing in 
Chicago, the auditor of a railroad with terminus in Chi- 
cago was testifying as to a certain property account that 
represented passenger equipment bought before the newer 
classified accounts were established and he could not 
state just where this equipment was being used at the 
time. A man in the audience who happened to be a com- 
muter over the road’s Chicago suburban system was 
heard to remark sotto voce: ‘‘T know,—it is all in the 
suburban service, ’? 

Similarly there are some who have had experience in 
night traveling upon some of the second class railroad 
lines who may think they know the answer to the question 
that is here used as a title. Their surmise, however, is 
not entirely correct. Many old wooden sleeping cars 
have been dropped from service by replacement with steel 
equipment during recent years, and such cars are sold at 
a nominal price, somewhat less, probably, than the value 
of the scrap iron in them. One railroad recently bought 
seven such old Pullman sleeping cars at $500 apiece, and 
is using them as house cars for carpenter and bridge 
repair gangs. The men’s washroom is converted into a 
kitchen and two sections of berths are torn out to pro- 
vide room for the dining table, leaving the rest of the 
car for sleeping purposes, It might be well to investi- 
gate the possibilities in this direction for logging camp 
use. 





Points Out Value of Wood in the Hous- 
ing of Soldiers 


A contributor to a recent issue of the Mnginecring 
News-Record puts up a strong argument for the use 
of portable frame buildings as far as possible as sub- 
stitutes for the army tent for the housing of soldiers 
at camps of more or less permanent type. He submits 
figures showing that the cost of housing an infantry 
company in tents, with their equipment, amounts to 
$4,370, while comfortable frame buildings of the see- 
tional, portable type with their heating equipment can 
be constructed at a total of $4,260, according to the 
detailed figures that he gives. 

The frame building is more comfortable and the 
frame troop village more sanitary than tent construe- 
tion. Frame buildings will last for a number of years, 
while the life of an average tent under active use is 
only about six months. 

This contributor states that portable frame buildings 
of the type that he describes are in use at the army 
aviation camp at Mineola, L. I., being used as living 
quarters for enlisted men and for student aviators. 

For an army in motion tents of course have the ad- 
vantage of greater portability; but for training quar- 
ters and similar purposes the argument for the frame 
structure appears to be a strong one. 





France Considers Building of Wooden 
Ships 


Special correspondence published in this issue on 
page 29 indicates that the question of wooden ship- 
building is at this time being seriously considered in 
France, and a writer in a well known French publica- 
tion argues at length the desirability of embarking 
upon shipbuilding of this sort. ~ 

’This gentleman’s arguments as to the practicability 

of this plan are, of course, somewhat amusing to the 
United States, where the facts that he emphasizes are 
much. more familiar than they are to French citizens. 
He also argues for a mixture of steam and sail power, 
which is exactly the practice that is being carried out 
as to most of our own extensive program. 

For many years the wooden vessel has been con- 
sidered to have been practically supplanted by steel, 
but its day, while it may be brief, appears once more 
to have come. The great wooden fleet that the various 
nations of the earth are constructing at this time will 
last for twenty years or more of useful service, during 
which time it will have paid for itself many times over. 


It is doubtful, however, whether any future period of 
the earth’s history will see so remarkable a renaissance 
of wooden shipbuilding as that which is now coming 
to pass. It is merely another illustration of the 
familiar fact that wood is one of the most valuable of 
emergency materials. It stands ready to serve nearly 
any purpose when other and ordinarily more favored 
materials are not obtainable, and when rapid fabrica- 
tion is especially desirable, 





Experienced Carpenters Needed to Build 
Wooden Ships. 


The Department of Labor has begun a nationwide 
inquiry to discover 15,000 experienced ship carpenters 
who are needed by the shipping board to build the 
great fleet of wooden vessels, Of this number 2,500 
were developed in the first two days of the inquiry. 
These men are desired for foremanship and for the 
training of other carpenters not especially skilled in 
ship building. Tho total force required for such work 
is estimated at 100,000 to 150,000 men for the country 
as a whole, The present movement is not to take all 
such men away at once from their immediate em- 
ployment but merely to register them so that they may 
be available when the urgent need develops. 
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Southern Yellow Pine Manufacturers 
Face Unprecedented Conditions 


With unfilled orders on file at association mills 
alone of approximately 900,000,000 feet and a hitherto 
unprecedented demand being made upon them by 
buyers of all kinds—retailers, wholesalers, railroads, 
shipyards and exporters—and with the certainty of 
being called upon to supply a large proportion of the 
lumber needs of the Government that will amount in 
the immediate future to the staggering total of about 
2,500,000,000 southern yellow 
pine face a situation before unknown in that industry. 

With this tremendous demand before them they are 
experiencing the worst car shortage in the history of 
the industry. While in a few isolated cases mills are 
receiving up to 60 percent and possibly in some cases 
75 pereent of their car requirements, as a rule the 
southern pine manufacturer who can secure 40 to 50 
percent of the transportation facilities needed by him 
may consider himself extremely fortunate, and the 
general average is hardly more than 30 percent. The 
home routing rules of the Car Service Association have 
proved entirely inadequate to meet the situation and 
have only brought about confusion worse confounded, 
and an effort is being made to have these rules set 
aside in order that the mills may get some measure of 
relief from the almost unbearable situation that con- 
fronts them. Ordinarily at this season of the year, 
when the old crops have been moved and the new 
crops have not yet come on the market, lumber manu- 
facturers have no trouble whatever in securing all the 
cars they need, but in this year of unusual events this 
proves not to be the case and manufacturers are be- 
ginning to wonder what is going to happen ninety days 
from now when the fall crop movement begins. 

Based on experience of former years, many large 
buyers of lumber declined to place orders early in 
this year when prices had advanced considerably over 
those that had prevailed during the greater part of 
1916, firmly entertaining the belief that by waiting a 
short while they would be enabled to make their pur- 
chases at a much lower price and thus effect a con- 
siderable saving; but experience has not been a safe 
guide in this particular case, for prices have continued 
to advance until they have reached the highest point 
ever known. Within recent weeks these advances have 
been so rapid that manufacturers, themselves, have 
been somewhat ‘‘up in the air’’ and uncertain as to 
what the market really was. Dealers who were 
tunate enough to place their orders early and have 
secured delivery on some material are imploring manu- 
facturers to exert themselves to ship the remainder, 
while dealers who held off, awaiting a break in the 
market before making any purchases, now find their 
yards depleted and are besieging manufacturers to 
accept orders practically regardless of price. 

Altho there is a demand for practically everything they 
can manufacture and ship at prices higher than ever be- 
fore have obtained for yellow pine, manufacturers in the 
South have patriotically expressed a willingness to make 
everything else subservient to Government needs and to 
codperate with the Government in every possible way in 
supplying its lumber requirements. At a meeting of 
directors and subscribers of the Southern Pine Association 
held in Memphis on last Tuesday, a report of which ap- 
pears on page 42 of this issue, a committee was appointed 
to codperate with the Council of National Defense and 
the Federal Shipping Board in apportioning to the mills 
Government orders, and in agreeing upon satisfactory 
prices for material to be supplied to the Government. 
This committee goes to Washington with authority to rep- 
resent manufacturers whose output is 400,000,000 feet of 
yellow pine monthly, these manufacturers agreeing to 
supply to the limit of their capacity the lumber required 
by the Government at prices to be agreed upon by the 
committee. Government business, of course, is to take 
precedence over all other, and the outlook is that southern 
pine prices will remain for some time at a higher level 
than ever before has obtained for any length of time. 
What is true of yellow pine is true also of west Coast 
woods, northern and southern hardwoods and, in fact, of 
lumber of every description. 

With this situation facing them, it is hardly to be won 
dered at that manufacturers evidence a tendency to shove 
prices up to the extreme limit. 

Production costs, of course, are higher than ever before 
known and prices that prevailed even a year ago would 
hardly return to the manufacturer his actual cost now, 
and this is a condition that bids fair to continue indefin- 
itely. This being true, buyers of lumber must naturally 
expect to pay more than has been the case heretofore, but 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes and believes that con- 
servatism will prevail among manufacturers and that they 
will not advance prices beyond the limit of safety and 
good judgment. , 

The entire situation, especially in the South, is unique 
in the annals of the industry, and it presents problems the 
solution of which will demand the serious thought and 
exercise of the hest judgment of leaders in the industry in 
order that the present prosperity may be perpetuated and 
that there may be no recurrence of experiences when a 
short period of high prices was always followed by a slump 
depressing and disastrous in its effects. 

Just when or how the car shortage is to be relieved no 


feet, manufacturers of 


for 


man can tell, but indications are that little hope of relief 
may be expected until ocean shipping facilities have so in- 
creased as to relieve the congestion at the ports and re- 
lease for general service cars held at terminals loaded with 
material awaiting shipment across the sea. 

In the meantime the placing of orders by the Govern- 
ment in the immediate future for 2,500,000,000 feet of 
lumber that the railroads will be compelled to move will 
keep mills in every section of the country busy for some 
time, and as wooden ship building thruout the country gets 
well under way it is hoped that relief from the unparal- 
leled car shortage may begin to appear and the shackles 
be removed from the industry. 





Combatting Influence of Dry Rot in Fac- 
tory Building 

Clyde H. Teesdale of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., made some very interesting points in his 
address before the cotton mill engineers in Boston, which 
is reported on page 40 in this issue, when he pointed 
out that in all probability the greater trouble that has 
been developed with dry rot in recent building is due 
to the fact that weave sheds are now of one-story, 
saw-tooth roof construction, whereas in the past they 
occupied the lower story of two-story buildings, in 
which therefore the roof structure was not subject to 
such immediate influence of the humidifying apparatus 
used to maintain the high degree of humidity that is 
customary in this operation of textile manufacture. 
He suggested that this was therefore the reason for the 
increasing trouble with dry rot, and not any deteriora- 
tion in the average quality of timber. 

As to remedies, his suggestions appear to favor the 
use of such wood preservative treatment as is prac- 
ticable, and particularly sodium fluoride, which can be 
employed without interfering with the use of paints. 
In such buildings it is customary to paint the interiors 
with a mill-white paint to facilitate diffusion of light. 

Another suggestion of Mr. Teesdale’s was that the 
timbers might be creosoted and then be sheathed with 
lumber to take the coat of paint inasmuch as it is not 
practicable to put white paint directly on creosoted 
material. This would appear to be hardly so practical 
a suggestion as the other one. In a saw-tooth roof 
it is desirable to keep the proportion of glass surface 
comparatively high to that occupied by the roof tim- 
bers, and the enlargement of these by encasing them 
this way would make a material reduction in the 
volume of illumination. Furthermore, the sheathing 
would be subject to deeay and require frequent. re- 
newal. 

The influence of a high resin content was discussed 
pro and con again at this meeting but without throw- 
ing any very definite light upon the subject. This 
theory is in need of further substantiating facts that 
can be shown only by much more complete investiga- 
tion than has been carried on in the past. 





“Business as Usual” Recommended as 


Safe Rule to Follow 


The newly organized committee on public informa- 
tion of the Council of National Defense recently gave 
out an interview by Howard FE. Coffin, member of the 
advisory commission of that council, which embodies 
a sensible warning against the evils of unwise business 
retrenchment from a false sense of economy. Referring 
to what he terms ‘‘hysterical demands for economy 
in every line of human endeavor,’’ he points out that 
while waste is bad indiscriminating economy is worse. 
Having recently made a trip thru the West, he says 
that some States and municipalities are stopping road 
building and other publie work and that general busi- 
ness is being slowed down ‘‘beeause of the emotional 
response of the trading public to these misguided 
campaigns for economy.’’ 

Mr. Coffin also points out that private plants are 
being offered to the Government from high patriotic 
motives, but to an extent that is far beyond any re- 
quirements in sight at this time. The manufacture 
of munitions and other war supplies has already been 
established upon a large seale because of the foreign 
demand, and except in limited cases there is no need 
for the development of new sources of supply. 

The tendency to which Mr. Coffin refers is one that 
has been fostered to a considerable degree by un- 
practical suggestions and campaigns of the daily press 
in various sections of the country. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN believes, however, that this is merely a 
temporary manifestation that will quickly pass, after 
which the business of the country will as a whole set- 
tle down to its usual activities. The call of men to 
arms, the supplying of war funds and materials will, 
of course, bring some business. readjustments, but 
should also result in opportunity for active employ- 
ment by every worker who remains in our industrial 
army. Business activity of every sort instead of slow- 
ing down must be speeded up to a higher national 
efficiency. The industrial course will be shaped not by 
hysterical patriotism but by the calm thought and en- 
deavor of men who have a firm faith in the future and 
the courage and resolution to maintain within the 
nation the commercial activity that is the necessary 
foundation of sustained military strength. 








Agricultural Promotion on Cut-over 
Timberlands 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already editorially em- 
phasized the importance of making at once as wide a 
use as is practicable of cut-over timberlands for in- 
creasing the nation’s food crop. That the lumbermen of 
the South are alive to their present opportunity is indi- 
cated by the report of the proceedings of the cut-over 
land conference at New Orleans on pages 42 and 43 of 
last week’s issue. There were a number of very practical 
talks upon the subject and the importance of doing what- 
ever possible immediately was urged. 

Some sections of the country reflect considerable short- 
age of agricultural labor because of the high wages of- 
fered in various manufacturing lines. On the other 
hand, there is an organized movement in many cities to 
provide farm labor from the ranks of school boys and 
from that part of the male floating population that has 
offered itself for enlistment and been rejected on physi- 
cal grounds. While much of the present argument for 
increasing our cropage is a sentimental one, it is by no 
means without its practical side. In the April number 
of The Nation’s Business, just at hand, a large manu- 
facturer is quoted as to the practically beneficial re- 
sults upon his working force from having interested them 
in a garden raising movement. He referred in par- 
ticular to one clerk who because of failing health had 
been demoted, but who by a year of family gardening 
had produced about $80 worth of crops and also re- 
newed his health and vigor so that he had been twice pro- 
moted and is earning more money than ever before and 
is considered one of the best men upon the general 
force. 

The same article tells some interesting things about 
the experience of the National Cash Register Co. and 
its boys’ garden movement, which last year raised $2,000 
worth of vegetables on an acre and a quarter of land. 
The chief value of the work, however, was in its moral 
effect upon the boys themselves. 

Undoubtedly the lumber communities with their re- 
sources in the way of available land will also make their 
showing in this direction and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
hopes to be able by the harvest season to publish some 
interesting matter with illustrations showing how the 
national movement for more gardens has been reflected 
in sawmill towns. 





Lumbermen to Boost the “Buy a Home” 
Campaign 


The men and women who founded this nation fought 
and suffered for freedom, for the right to establish homes 
and to run them as they saw fit. Civilization, as a mat- 
ter of fact, is actually based upon the love of home, the 
desire to create better homes. When young married 
couples start out in life their first desire is a home; 
and in old age that home is the true refuge and protec- 
tion from an unthinking world. Nothing was ever writ- 
ten that is truer than ‘‘Home, sweet home; there is no 
place like home.’’ 

All classes of people in each and every walk of life 
are touched by the home love. All lines of business are 
affected as well and have a common interest in promoting 
the buying of homes. Nothing better illustrates this 
than the interest taken by the various real estate organiza- 
tions in the ‘‘Buy a Home’? movement. The real estate 
men are doing some very commendable work and deserve 
the aid and codperation of the lumbermen, and _ the 
lumbermen are willing to give this aid and codperation, 
as is shown by the fact that already the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN has received requests for 10,000 reprints of its 
front page of April 14 dealing with the subject and set- 
ting forth reasons why homes should be built. 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards asks 
the following question: ‘‘If our real estate organiza- 
tions—local and national—do not stand for home owner- 
ship first, last and all the time, what do they stand for?’’ 
Lumbermen may well ask themselves the same question. 
It applies to both industries with equal truth and shows 
how much in common they have. It is impossible to 
build a home without buying a lot. 

All lines of industry are eager to codperate in the 
‘‘Buy a Home’’ movement, but the greatest interest is 
manifested by lumber interests, according to a circular 
issued to members by the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards, part of which is as follows: ‘‘ Outside of 
our own real estate ranks the strongest ally we have is 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Chicago, the leader of the 
lumber journals. * * * The idea of the editor seems 
to be that the ‘Buy a Home’ movement is nearly as much 
for the lumbermen as for the real estate men.’’ 

This movement is, indeed, of fully as great interest to 
the lumbermen as to the real estate men. A good way for 
any retailer to convince himself of this is to go back 
over 2 couple of years and see whether the speculative 
building or the building for homes returned the better 
profit. Then when a home is built the owner will always 
see to it that it is kept properly repaired. The ‘‘Buy 4 
Home’? movement is also important to the manufacturer 
of lumber, for unless the retailer makes money and has 
an active market, how can the manufacturer expect to 
make money? It is all a big endless circle—the ‘‘Buy @ 
Home’’ movement—and all of the related industries are 
almost equally concerned in making a success of it. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SELLING SHORT STOCK 

We can send the name of a customer in New Jersey, near 
New York City, that can use a carload a week of short inch 
spruce or white pine S28 to %, 3-inch and wider and 2 feet 
to 5 feet in length, in box quality.—Inquiry No. 64, 

[The above advice is sent in by an eastern wholesale 
lumberman who has taken a considerable amount of in- 
terest in the Query and Comment department and has been 
very helpful in supplying information on various inqui- 
ries. Eastern manufacturers of spruce or pine desiring 
an outlet for short stock will do well to follow up the 
suggestions here given.—Ep1T0r.] 





UTILIZATION OF SAWDUST 

We recently changed our power plant from steam to elec- 
trically driven machinery. While we formerly disposed of 
all our sawdust and shavings for fuel we are now accumulat- 
ing it faster than we can consume it. We would thank you 
to put us in touch with someone that would be interested in 
the baling of this product, also the cost of a baling outfit, 
and the probable buyers of this material, also the market 
price of this stock—Inquiry No, 92. 


[This inquiry comes from a planing mill in Louisville, 
Ky. In almost any city of that size there is some firm 
making a specialty of the sale of sawdust and shavings, 
and in most cases it is more desirable to make an arrange- 
ment for the disposal of this material thru such a spe- 
cialist than to attempt to market it direct. The local mar- 
ket is usually the most favorable for such material. It 
will not stand transportation to any distance. 

Shavings and long sawdust may be baled in any ordi- 
nary hay press, but the short sawdust produced by cross 
cutting is not adapted to this process. It can be baled 
successfully, but at a higher cost, and is usually more 
cheaply handled in bulk, at least for local distribution, 
wagons with very large flaring boxes being usually em- 
ployed. 

Shavings and long sawdust are useful for stable bed- 
ding and, being an excellent absorbent, become when 
used in this way a first class component of stable refuse 
for sterilizing purposes. Short sawdust is used either 
alone or in combination with some other ingredient for 
the sweeping of floors, for packing various articles and 
for many other purposes. 

Sawdust is also the base of considerable chemical man- 
ipulation, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sells for $1 a 
book entitled ‘‘The Utilization of Wood Waste,’’ by 
Hubbard, which describes a large number of interesting 
manufacturing processes for which sawdust is the raw 
material. A study of this book would well repay this in- 
quirer.—EDITOoR. | 


A RAPID LOG SEASONING EXPEDIENT 

There is an old Maine and New Brunswick practice that 
may be of interest to your readers. Considerable hardwood 
timber, mostly birch, beech and maple, has been logged and 
driven down stream. One of the devices employed in this 
connection is the cutting down of trees in the summer leav- 
ing the branches on. The leaves pump a good deal of the 
water out of the trunks, which are then cut into logs and 
skidded and landed during the winter season, The technical 
results are also reported very good. ‘The driving distances 
were usually moderate and such methods are usually em- 
ployed only where there are no real facilities. 


[The above item is contributed by a logging expert of 
national reputation who modestly suppresses the publica- 
tion of his signature. This particular expedient has been 
referred to by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at various 
times, but does not seem to be in very wide general use. 
The flow of sap thru the leaves will, of course, continue 
only until the leaves themselves lose their moisture and 
their power, therefore, of capillary attraction. Un- 
doubtedly, however, a great deal of sap is drawn from 
the trees before this happens, and by ‘‘ technical results’? 
the above contributor probably implies that the effect 
upon the quality of the wood is good. One contributor 
some years ago, in speaking of this device, stated that 
such logs were liable to less checking than where the 
trunk was cross cut to log lengths at the time of felling 
the tree.—Ep1Tor. | 





MANUFACTURE OF WOODEN AUTOMOBILE 
WHEELS 

Can you refer us to any book or periodical which will give 
the details and processes of the manufacture of wheels, par- 
ticularly automobile wheels? We have been looking for 
some time for a specialty which we might possibly take up 
here, and, among other things, have thought of manufactur- 
ing wheels. We would greatly appreciate any information 
that you could give us.—INnquiry No. 80. 


[The above inquiry comes from a Pennsylvania planing 
mill proprietor. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will procure 
and supply to the inquirer a list of books on this subject. 
In general, however, it may be observed that wheelwright- 
ing is a highly skilled trade and the manufacture in par- 
ticular of artillery wheels for the automobile trade is 
highly specialized. In the ordinary wooden wheel the 
center of stress is in the hub and the strength of the 
wheel depends upon the fitting of the spokes to it. In the 
artillery wheel, on the other hand, the wheel proper is in- 
dependent of the hub, which may be removed without 
affecting in any way the strength of the rest of the struc- 
ture. The spokes themselves are rigidly fastened to each 
other at their inner end and in one patent construction 
have forked interlocking tenons which when driven to- 
gether make a very substantial construction. 

There might be opportunity in the manufacture of 
Wheels of some other kinds, but the present writer would 
hesitate somewhat in adventuring upon this portion of 
the woodworking industry without a great deal of previ- 
ous experience or careful investigation. He would judge 
the wooden toy field a more inviting one at the present 
time, and there is great room here for initiative and 
originality in design and for the manufacture of a prod- 
uct large in value from comparatively limited materials 
and with comparatively simple machinery. The tendency 








in toymaking for some time has been increasingly toward 
metal. The German mechanical contrivances of cheap 
pressed tin have held the field. Small wooden toys of 
neat design and substantial construction would meet an 
immediate market.—Ep1Tor. | 





SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR EUCALYPTUS 
In the “Query and Comment” department of your April 14 
issue I note a request for eucalyptus lumber. There are 
several firms operating on this material in California, any 
one of whom should be able to supply the needs of your 
client. These are the Eucalyptus Lumber Co., Newark, Cal. ; 
T. J. Gillespie, 515 W. San Fernando St., San Jose, Cal., and 
J. H. Ansell, Santa Rosa, Cal. There is a lot of standing 
eucalyptus in the Presidio, San Francisco, which can, I am 
informed, be purchased at a comparatively low figure. For 
information on this I would suggest that you write to the 
Commanding Officer, Presidio, San Francisco.—C. SrowEL. 

SmitH, Assistant District Forester, San Francisco, Cal. 


[The above information is published for the benefit 
of our readers in general and has been especially referred 
to the original inquirer, with thanks to Mr. Smith for his 
kindness in supplying the information.—Eprror. ] 


USE OF SALT IN SEASONING LUMBER 

Some time ago there appeared an article in the correspond- 
ence section telling of the use of salt sprinkled between the 
courses of lumber when piled for seasoning. 

We are interested in knowing to what extent salt is a pre- 
ventive of burning and checking in this respect and wish 
you would furnish us with the name of the lumberman who 
so used the salt. We would also like to have any other in- 
formation you have on the subject. 

We know that it was customary in the old schooner days 
to add a bucket of water to about two-thirds of a barrel of 
rock salt and when this had dissolved to pour it around the 
hold. This was done every two or three years. 

[The above inquiry comes from the secretary of a com- 
pany interested in the wood preserving business. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no information of anyone 
else sprinkling salt upon courses of lumber when piling 
them for seasoning except the contributor of the item 
which is above referred to, J. C. Devries, of Weldon, N. C. 

The above or a similar use of salt in the holds of ves- 
sels has already been referred to. Undoubtedly, however, 
in some instances this application of salt is not directly 
for the preservation of the planking of the vessel but to 
prevent the bilge water from becoming foul and obnox- 
ious. It has long been known, however, that salt is an 
excellent preservative of wood if it can be kept in the 
wood. Piling and other timbers used in railroad work 
about the Great Salt Lake in Utah are well protected 
against decay.—IpIror. | 





FACE AND STRIP COUNT ON FLOORING 

About three years ago we bought one of the ‘‘Lumberman’s 
Actuary” from you. 

During the past year we have put in a stock of oak flooring 
and have always used your table as» shown on page 330 in 
selling same. ‘The other day we sold one of our customers a 
thousand feet of it and he claimed we should have counted it 
only 2%-inch instead of 2%-inch as shown by the table. 
Also our competitor was kind enough to tell him that it 
should have been counted 2%-inch, The flooring in ques 
tion was %x2 CL PL. R Oak, 

Will you please advise which is correct? 

[The standard measurement on maple, beech and birch 
flooring allows % inch for matching on % ineh and 
thicker, but for % inch and under the allowance is ¥% 
inch. For the thinner flooring, therefore, 2-inch face 
measure would be counted 2%-inch strip measure. ‘To 
compute on this basis use the table on page 286 of the 
Actuary, dividing the results by 2, this being the table 
for 1 by 5-ineh size. 

The rules on maple, beech and birch flooring are quoted 
above, while this flooring is oak. The text of the rules 
on oak flooring is not at hand, but in all probability it 
follows the same system of measurement.—EDITOR. | 


DELIVERY CHARGES AND COSTS 


Without being able to give a direct answer to Inquiry No, 
63, I may be able to give some light on the subject. I give 
classified unloading and delivery costs in percent of sales 
covering an average of the last three years, as follows: 


Percent Percent 
Lumber and battens.... 1.58 Cement and plaster... 2.73 
PONE sevecce cers oeeee 1. oy a eee 
TRON ci. aise aioe wie'b 0 1.41 CRIROE bs Heatnat ais Coke 1,09 
pO Ere ree 0.68 Smithing coal... secs. 7.90 
Sash and doors....... 0.88 ERGOOTE CHEiccrcviccs 2.31 
MGRGIBES 6c cccccccves 0.68 Bee supplies.......... 0.75 
’aper and roofings.... 0.83 Gen’l average......... 2.65 


In the item of clay goods, about one-half of the sales were 
removed from car by buyers without unloading and deliver- 
ing costs, which, if fairly adjusted, would make that line 
more nearly like smithing coal. No discrimination was made 
in prices of goods between delivered and undelivered, except 
clay goods and posts. I hire all my unloading and delivery 
and classify the same in entering on books. Delivery of 
goods covers only in town (1,500 population). For one year 
the town delivery was one-third and all unloading two-thirds 
of dray bills for that year. It is evident that low valued 
heavy goods are heavily handicapped by handling costs and 
many retailers are losing on them without knowing it, when 
thrown into a general total—G. W. TFenLeisen, Madrid, 
Iowa. 

[The original inquiry upon this question was over the 
matter of special charges for delivery, and one excellent 
contribution has been printed above giving the experi- 
ence of a dealer in a Pennsylvania town who makes a 
separate cartage charge on deliveries, 

Mr. Fehleisen here contributes some very interesting 
figures on the cost of delivering various classes of goods, 
which probably does not vary materially from those other 
dealers operating along the same general line. If more 
retailers would make an actual study of delivery cost and 
would give out the results of their study as freely as has 
Mr. Fehleisen we would soon arrive at some interesting 
facts upon this subject. The entire subject is an inter- 
esting one and further discussion is invited.—Eprror. | 


OUR HAT’S OFF TO BRADFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 

On your Query and Comment page for your issue of April 
14 you have an article on deliveries signed “Inquiry No. 63.” 

Making reference to this, we are pleased to advise that we 
don’t know of another city in the country outside of this city 
that makes a flat charge for deliveries. We do not add it to 
the price of the lumber, but make a regular charge and put 
it right on our invoice as “cartage.” It may be that other 
cities make this charge but we have never heard of them. 
Our price is based on the amount that we haul, together with 
the length of time it takes to make the haul. Where we send 
out team into the country with a load, for the team we make 
a charge of $6. In connection with the deliveries about town 
we do not make a delivery of any kind for less than 50 cents. 
We find that our experience is that the people will order just 
about what they actually have to have, whereas if we did not 
make this charge we would probably be running to the differ- 
ent parts of the city with a piece here and a piece there so that 
it would be a physical impossibility for us to take care of our 
orders. The whole thing rests in getting it started. If your 
customers are reasonable it is a very easy thing to convince 
them that the charge for hauling is the best way out. We 
ourselves think it is far better to do this than to add it to the 
price of the lumber, as in this way you are making the same 
charge to everyone for the lumber and millwork whereas the 
other way you would have to charge the one farthest away 
considerably more than the one who lives close in order to 
make things equitable. Once in a very great while we have a 
customer who would rather pay something extra on his lumber 
than see the charge ‘‘cartage” on his bill, but we do not make 
any variation from our rules and therefore no one can truth- 
fully say that he is buying his lumber any cheaper than the 
next one, 

If your correspondent wishes any further information along 
this line and will write to us or any other yard in this city 
we know that, if it is possible, he will be cheerfully given the 
information desired,—A. Mituer & Son Lumber Co., Brad- 
ford, Pa. 


| Here is a town that challenges the rest of the country 
at large on its policy in this important matter, The 
writer believes that it is the only town that makes a flat 
separate charge for cartage. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
hopes that W. H. McKay, vice president of the company, 
who dictated the above letter, is wrong in this inference, 
If he is, letyus hear from the rest of the places. We 
would like to mark them with a goldheaded pin upon our 
office map of the United States.—Ebrror. | 





MORE ABOUT SPECIAL CHARGES FOR 
DELIVERY 


Relative to the Query and Comment page in your Issue of 
April 14, we are interested in Inquiry No. 63 about special 
charges for delivery, and thinking that our custom and ex- 
perience might be of interest to some of the other yards who 
possibly face our same conditions we are giving you the re- 
sult of our practice, 

Some two or three years ago in going over our city delivy- 
erles we found that we were making large numbers of deliv- 
erles amounting to only a few dollars, and in going into the 
matter we discovered that in many cases the total amount 
of the invoice did not reimburse us for the actual cost of the 
delivery. 

In going into this matter still deeper we discovered that 
most of these charges were to customers who were not pri- 
marily lumber users, but were more particularly people to 
whom lumber was simply an incidental purchase, and to 
whom the price per thousand meant nothing whatsoever, 
their only interest being in the net cost to them. We there- 
upon adopted the policy of making a net price on items of 
one thousand feet or under, this price to include a cartage 
charge based upon the actual time, as near as we can figure, 
that it will take our team to go from our yard to the cus- 
tomer, unload and return, ‘ 

We find that almost without exception where we tell a 
customer that the net cost of his lumber will be so much, 
and this amount including the cartage, there is no objection 
whatsoever on his part, and, in fact, the unit of price means 
nothing to him. 

In the few cases where the customers demand a price per 
thousand feet we make the price per thousand feet f. 0. b. 
our yard and advise them of the same charge, at the same 
time explaining why it is necessary to do this, and invariably 
they either realize the justice of this position and o. k. the 
charge or else give us enough additional to make a load. 
The result has been that we have cut down our cartage and 
teaming charge some 63 cents per thousand feet, and instead 
of delivering $1.75 worth of lumber at a cartage expense of 
$2.50 we now deliver the $1.75 worth of lumber and get our 
cartage charge in addition. 

As regards the effect on the customer, we might say that 
while in one or two cases we have had customers flatly refuse 
to consider any cartage charge even after we have explained 
our reasons, they have been in the main very scarce, and we 
have politely but firmly told them that unless we could get 
paid for the service which we render we would much prefer 
to have them go elsewhere.—N. C. Maruor, secretary the 
Lord & Bushnell Co., Chicago. 


[The above is a very interesting letter upon this sub- 
ject, showing what can be done under large city conditions 
and in the face of the active competition that obtains 
under such circumstances. 

It is quite generally recognized that it is unfair to ab- 
sorb into a standard price for lumber a delivery charge 
that varies very widely upon different purchases, as the 
cost of such deliveries must of course be absorbed into the 
price charged for the lumber, and thus some people are 
paying for more in the way of extra service than they 
are receiving upon their actual purchases. The only 
question has been as regards the practicability of the 
idea; and the replies that are being received on this 
subject appear to show that all that is required in a good 
many cases is sufficient backbone to make a stand for the 
square deal.—Ep1ror. | 


BBB B IDI LID IID ID I DI 


PROBABLY no hotel in the United States is more per- 
sonally known to a wider number of lumbermen than 
the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, which for some years has 
been a well known lumber convention headquarters. The 
fact will be of interest, therefore, that the nine elevator 
operators of the hotel are all retired city firemen. This 
is the only big hotel in the United States thus far to 
adopt this idea, which is of course in the interest of the 
safety of its guests should fire occur. 
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From all sides come reports of the speeding up of 
manufacturing concerns by the Government, while 
both retail and wholesale trade is moving along very 
briskly. There are a few sections that are not experi- 
encing as great prosperity as at the beginning of the 
year, but this is due to the inability of manufacturers 
to obtain raw material or to secure the cars in which 
to make deliveries. The general business activity of 
the country is well indicated by the bank clearings, 
which show that the value of transactions for last 
week totaled $5,923,660,585, or a gain of 32.9 percent 
over the corresponding week of 1916. The same ac- 
tivity is evident in the export business, the total value 
of exports for March showing an increase of about 
$156,000,000 over February. One very encouraging 
feature in the outlook is the improved condition of 
crops, especially wheat, even in the districts in which 
the most serious damage was sustained. Then, too, 
great efforts are being made to increase the acreage of 
other food crops and much progress is shown in this 
direction. Money, on the whole, is- higher and interest 
rates exhibit a very firm tendency. Despite this, legiti- 
mate propositions secure the needed backing without 
any difficulty, tho speculative activity of all sorts is 
frowned upon. Many lines of manufacture have or- 
ders booked so far ahead and are so behind on current 
deliveries that no new business will be accepted, and 
this is true especially of many lumber manufacturers. 
Building permits, generally speaking, are not up to 
the volume or the value of last year and this is in 
large measure due to the inability of builders to ob- 
tain the necessary supplies, tho, of course, it must be 
remembered that speculative building has been halted. 
Also steel is almost impossible to.obtain and the Gov- 
ernment is exacting prior delivery over domestic or 
ders not concerned with the manufacture of war sup- 
plies. This is shown by the fact that the railroads are 
making inquiry for steel for 1919 delivery. This, too, 
may be taken as an indication that prices are not ex 
pected to go down, tho it may also be considered as 
showing the absolute need of the railroads to secure 
new equipment no matter what the price paid is. Col- 
lections are normal thruout the country for this season. 


a A % 


The lumber industry is somewhat bewildered. It is 
in much the condition that the steel industry was in 
shortly after the war orders began to come tumbling 

in. Orders were never so plentiful in 


GENERAL the history of the American lumber 
LUMBER industry and prices are satisfactory. 
CONDITIONS In fact, price is seldom considered 


today in the placing of an order, the 
one and only question asked being ‘‘Can you make 
delivery?’’ Manufacturers are loaded up with or- 
ders so far in excess of ability to make delivery that 
a large proportion have entirely withdrawn from the 
market. In the face of this situation the retailers are 
not any too well supplied with stocks and in some sec 
tions there is almost a famine of building material. 
There was once a time when the retailers avoided the 
manufacturers, but now it is the manufacturers that 
avoid the retailers in order to prevent orders from 
being forced upon them. The retailer is certainly for- 
tunate that has a good supply of stock in the yard. 
Prices change so frequently that price lists are compiled 
daily instead of weekly or monthly. 

x * * 

Manufacturers know that there is plenty of business 
to be obtained from retailers and factory consumers. 
In fact, order books are actually bulging to the burst- 
ing point with such orders, but ship- 
ments can not be made. Conse- 
quently the Government orders are 
being received with much thanks- 
giving. Cars will be provided for such orders as fast 
as the lumber is ready for shipment. As predicted by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, this Government business 
is no small thing. A committee of lumbermen was ap- 
pointed this week to confer with Government officials 
relative to the specifications for 2,500,000,000 feet of 
lumber and tlie prices that are to be paid by the Gov- 
ernment. The Government is making it perfectly plain 
that no fancy prices will be paid, but is willing to pay 
a good price. Great progress in the wooden ship build- 
ing program is reported. In the few days that Maj. 
Gen, Goethals has had charge of the project more official 
red tape has been slaughtered than probably ever was 
known before in Washington, Orders for ships will 
be placed right and left with any concerns that can 
build them, the Government, generally it is understood, 
agreeing to pay cost plus 10 percent for the vessels and 
to assist in financing the building of the plants. In 
fact, Maj. Gen. Goethals does a thing first and then 
talks about it, if it is necessary, thus showing that he 
is not a politician. Of course not all of the mills will 
be able to cut ship timbers, but there will be business 
for those that can not in the supplying of lumber for 
cantonments and other war purposes, so everybody is 
certain to get a part of this business. 

* 


GOVERNMENT 
ORDERS 


The railroad situation shows no improvement taken 
as a whole, tho there are a few districts near large 
industrial manufacturing centers such as Chicago that 
are obtaining a better supply of cars. 
The home routing rule of the rail- 
roads has proved a failure so far as 
the bringing of any relief to either 
the consumers or manufacturers of lumber is concerned. 
The latest report of the American Railway Association 
shows on April 1 a net shortage of 143,059 freight cars, 
a greater shortage by 12,977 cars than on March 1. The 
direct cause of this condition is that there are about 
350,000 loaded box cars, the contents of which are 
awaiting ships for transportation to Europe, standing 


RAILROAD 
OUTLOOK 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


on side tracks. Every week sees the number of such 
loaded cars growing and the condition will get worse 
and worse either until ships are available in larger 
quantities or the Government prohibits the loading of 
goods for export for which vessels have not been ob- 
tained. This condition is one of the reasons that make 
it so vital to the welfare of the country that the build- 
ing of wooden or any other sort of ocean freight ves- 
sels that will float be rushed. The number of loaded 
cars is increasing faster than the deliveries of new 
equipment. The extreme gravity of the situation can 
not be over stated and some immediate steps to secure 
relief are imperative to the welfare of the nation. 
Buyers and their representatives are in the large manu- 
facturing districts giving the greatest part of their at- 
tention to helping the manufacturers to secure cars in 
which to ship. A typical example of this activity is 
that of a representative of one of the largest contract- 
ing builders in Pittsburgh, Pa. The contracting com- 
pany is erecting a large mill building and is buying 
all of the timbers thru a Pittsburgh retailer, but the 
manufacturers filling the order are in such straits 
for cars that the contractor has a representative in the 
South doing nothing except help the manufacturers in 
their attempts to secure cars. 
% % % 

There is no evidence of any great improvement in 
the export business in the South and along the Atlantic 
coast, but the conditions on the Pacific coast are gradu- 
ally growing better. The South and 
the Kast are now feeling the full ef- 
fects of the British prohibition of 
imports and altho the English Gov- 
ernment is still a heavy buyer at strong prices the vol- 
ume of business has fallen off considerably, especially 
in parcel shipments. Then the high and firm ocean 
freight rates and scarcity of vessels restrict the filling 
of orders, Private firms in England are unable to place 
orders even where licenses may be obtained, for ‘‘the 
war insurance rate, when added even to pre-January 
$1 charter rates, makes the cost higher than the figures 
at which it is permissible to operate under the new 
regulations,’? to quote one Knglish authority. Stocks 
are generally light in the United Kingdom. On the 
Pacific coast the volume of the export business moves 
at about 50 percent of the pre-war volume and is slowly 
increasing. Business conditions have taken a turn for 
the better in Australia and the demand from that coun- 
try for Douglas fir and other west Coast woods is on the 
increase. The demand from other sources is also in- 
creasing, Prices for export stock in all parts of the 
country are very firm and exhibit a rising tendency. 


EXPORT 
SITUATION 


* * * 


Here and there a slight slackening in the demand for 
hardwoods may be noted, but taking the country as a 
whole the business is going forward as briskly as ever. 
There has been no recession in prices 
and none is expected soon. Such 
slackening as has been witnessed is 
due to the inability to get supplies thru to factory con- 
sumers or the inability of factories to continue manu- 
facturing because of the volume of manufactured goods 
piled up awaiting shipment. There is no such thing as 
naming the hardwood enjoying the best demand, for 
the call for any and all grades, thicknesses and species 
of dry hardwoods is insistent and manufacturers and 
large distributers have the greatest difficulty in filling 
orders. Thick stocks from both the North and South 
bring a premium and the lucky firm that has material 
for sale suitable for the manufacture of wagons, farm- 
ing implements and automobile parts is in excellent po- 
sition to add considerably to its bank balance. Hard- 
wood manufacturers will obtain good sized orders 
from the Government and a lot ef oak and other hard- 
woods will be used in building the fleet of wooden 
vessels, 


HARDWOODS 


” * * 

At last the time has come when the piling up of or- 
ders in excess of the ability to ship and the crowding 
of mill yards with the unshipped stock have foreed the 

manufacturers of southern pine to 


SOUTHERN follow the example of the Douglas fir 
YELLOW manufacturers and practically de- 
PINE clare an embargo on the accepting 


of orders. Consequently the volume 
of orders booked during the week was far below that 
of preceding weeks, altho the demand continues at as 
brisk a rate as last week and reports from many sections 
show that it is increasing. Nothing indicates the way 
in which prices are acting any better than the fact 
that in the Alexandria (La.) district the week wit- 
nessed 147 advances and five decreases as compared 
with the figures of the preceding week. The same 
condition holds good over the entire southern pine 
territory. The efforts of buyers and manufacturers 
are centered upon the problem of getting cars, with 
success that is anything but gratifying to all. A group 
of 150 mills report that for the week ended April 20 
orders booked amounted to 77,477,985 feet; shipments, 
89,000,015 feet; and cut, 87,194,866 feet. Normal pro- 
duction for this group is approximately 101,000,000 
feet. This is the first week since the beginning of the 
year in which shipments have exceeded orders. It 





GOVERNMENT WANTS LUMBER 


Sealed proposals will be received at the office 
of the chief signal officer, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., until May 3, 1917, for furnishing 
Washington spruce, birch and British Honduras 
mahogany lumber. Specifications may be had on 
application to the above named office by referring 
to proposal No. 972. 

















shows very well that the mills are forced to refuse 
orders and also reflects the tendency of many of the 
manufacturers to refuse further business so that the 
mills may be as free as possible to furnish ship timbers 
for the Government. 

* * * 

Manufacturers and consumers of North Carolina pine 
notice a gradual bettering of the car supply accom- 
panied by a growing demand. The improvement in the 

car supply is not anything to boast 


NORTH of, but is helping out. The price of 
CAROLINA all grades continues very firm and 
PINE the tendency is upward. In fact, 


many of the north Atlantic markets 
for North Carolina pine are very much in need of fresh 
stocks and the diverting of many of the coastwise 
vessels to the trans-Atlantic trade by the Government 
causes considerable uneasiness. Stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers are broken and practically every item 
on the list is oversold. Mills are cutting as rapidly 
as possible, but the labor shortage interferes with the 
result. 

* * * 

Demand for white pine both from the West and the 
northern districts increases rapidly and, of course, 
prices exhibit a corresponding trend. Retailers are 

coming into the market strongly and 


WHITE factory consumers of this wood are 
PINE, woefully in need of supplies. Altho 
CYPRESS stocks are broken in the West they 


have not been picked over to the 
extent that those in the North have and as a conse- 
quence the volume of orders received by western mills 
showed a large increase. The same tendency is shown 
by cypress as by white pine. Many of the cypress 
mills are entirely out of the market because of the 
volume of orders booked and the inability to get ears 
in which to make shipments. One manufacturer that 
had been out of the market for some time took a eare- 
ful inventory of stock and found a big list of items 
that could be sold. They were carefully compiled and 
the sales manager started by calling upon one of the 
concern’s good customers. This customer took one 
look at the stock list, went over and locked the door 
and said: ‘‘You don’t have to go any farther. We 
will take all of that stock. In fact, you are not going 
to get out of this room until you accept the order.’’ 
This is a true ineident, tho an unusual one, and is 
given here to show the tendency not only of the eypress 
market but that of all the woods. 

* * * 


Demand for western pines is on the increase, as is 
the case with all of the woods, and the hum of saws 
once more fills the air as the mills swing into the cus- 


tomary summer production. Every 
WESTERN day almost sees mills beginning the 
PINES, annual run and everything will be 
HEMLOCK done to make the output this year a 


record one. The demand from the 
farming sections for western pines has been excellent 
all year and it is increasing now at a rapid rate and 
retailers in many cases have badly broken stocks. As 
in the other manufacturing sections, prices are strong 
and are withdrawn without notice. In fact, each day 
is likely to be started by the sales manager getting 
down to work an hour earlier than usual just to revise 
the price list. A group of thirty mills in the Inland 
Empire showed an increase in the volume of shipments 
and production over the preceding week, altho the 
total of orders booked was somewhat less than for the 
week before. The actual figures are: Shipments, 15,- 
468,226 feet; production, 13,329,935 feet; orders, 
19,800,000 “feet. The hemlock market is in a very 
strong position and the demand from the North, East 
and West is on the inerease. Dry stocks are really very 
badly broken and many consumers near the producing 
sections willingly take stock that has not even been 
reduced to shipping weight. 
* * * 
Ability to make deliveries still governs the Douglas 
fir market and is the determining element in price 


making, An encouraging feature of the situation is 

that some of the transcontinental 
DOUGLAS roads are getting in better shape and 
FIR, are supplying more ears than for 
REDWOOD, some time. However, the supply is 
SHINGLES anything but adequate to take care 


of the orders that ought to be shipped 
immediately. Labor conditions are by no means satis- 
factory and there is much unrest in the logging camps 
and at the sawmills. Increased prices are paid for the 
longer lengths of logs and the tendency is to increase 
the selling price of long stock. The California trade 
continues to be rather light, but this is made up for 
by the demand for rail shipment east and the inereas- 
ing export demand. The export base list has been ad- 
vanced $1 for immediate delivery. Great activity is 
shown in ship building and preparations for the erec- 
tion of new plants. The Government will place orders 
for the building of wooden vessels with-all the manu- 
facturers that can handle this class of business and 
everything will be done to speed up the work to the 
absolute maximum, The redwood mills are enjoying a 
good trade; in fact, a larger trade than the inadequate 
car supply will allow them to take care of. The export 
demand has also been improving for some time, A fea- 
ture of the demand is the eall for thick stock, which 
commands exceptional prices. Shingles are in great 
demand and as a consequence the price continues to 
vary daily—some sellers declare hourly. Little better- 
ment is noted in the car supply and it is felt that until 
such relief is experienced the present conditions will 
prevail in the shingle market. Many of the eastern 
centers of consumption are sorely in need of stocks of 
shingles and any species sells readily. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


In adding its name, its flag and its might to the allied 
nations of the world arrayed against Germany and the 
Central Powers in war the United States has entered the 
most gigantic undertaking in modern history. Into the 
balance against what is now the common foe has been 
thrown a navy that ranks among the foremost afloat, an 
army that is capable of large growth, altho at present mod- 
est in proportions, a weight of industrial resources incom- 
parable, a financial strength now the greatest in the 
world. 

Necessarily, our participation in this war means a 
heavy increase in our expenditures and consequently in- 
creased taxation and national debt. Our first appropria- 
tion has been the voting of an unprecedented credit of 
$7,000,000,000. Of this sum, $2,000,000,000 will be raised 
by direct taxation and the remainder thru a bond issue, 
So great is this sum that the people were staggered. They 
have not yet fully realized what this war means. They 
do not appreciate fully that we are arrayed against the 
most. powerful military machine that was ever launched 
in the history of man. For nearly three years England, 
France, Russia and Italy, altho greatly outnumbering 
the Teutonic powers and their allies in population, and 
exceeding them in national wealth, have struggled to hold 
hack this powerful military organization until they could 
get into shape to take the aggressive. Only in recent 
months have they begun to make headway against Ger- 
many on the western front, but now the preparation of 
the last three years is beginning to tell effectively as the 
Teutonic lines recede from French and Belgian territory. 

This is recited chiefly to show the character of the 
undertaking upon which this country has entered. We 
are now duty bound to stick to the finish, our national 
honor is at stake, we must stand by our allies and see 
them thru regardless of cost. Yet it is evident that the 
American people still fail to realize the character of this 
undertaking and that the voting of a $7,000,000,000 credit 
may be only the start of the financial burden that this 
war involves, so far as this country is concerned, 

It is therefore necessary that we study statistics a little 
and analyze the situation with the view of determining 
the effect of such tremendous expenditures on our national 
credit. We measure indebtedness by comparisons as we 
do all our financial statistics. England’s tremendous debt 
of approximately $17,000,000,000 is huge compared with 
former years yet people lose sight of the fact that Great 
Britain and Ireland have increased in population and 
wealth. At the end of the Napoleonic wars the debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland was approximately $3,320,- 
(00,000, or considerably less than the first bond issue that 
it is proposed the United States offer to the public. At 
that time the estimated wealth of the United Kingdom 
was $11,520,000,000, so that the indebtedness of Great 

Britain and Ireland at the end of the Napoleonic wars 
was practically 38 percent of the wealth. 

The most recent available statistics of the estimated 
wealth of the United Kingdom place it at $85,000,000,000, 
while the total net debt is approximately $17,000,000,000, 
or practically 20 percent. It will be recalled that Great 
Britain has extended credit very liberally to her allies 
so that her net debt is smaller than the usual war debt 


estimates. The relative proportion of the debt of the 
United Kingdom, after the enormous expenditure of the 
last three years compared with the national resources, is 
about one-half what it was in 1816, following the Napole- 
onic wars. In other words, she could continue her war 
against Germany for three years longer without acecumu- 
lating a debt that would burden her as heavily as did the 
Napoleonic obligations in 1816, were the question of the 
submarine blockade eliminated. 


This indicates why Germany is so insistent upon that 
blockade, and why she encouraged the wrath of the United 
States rather than gave up the unrestricted submarine 
warfare. It was her only hope of effectively striking at 
Great Britain. 

It may be of interest to study these statisties from an- 
other angle in order to get at comparisons that are com- 
prehensive. The estimated population of Great Britain 
and Ireland was around 45,663,000, the estimated wealth 
$86,400,000,000, the wealth per capita $1,892.12, and the 
estimated debt $3,479,070,854, or $76.19 per capita, prior 
to the war, while the estimated population of the United 
States is more than twice that of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and the estimated per capita wealth at least is 
$1,967.69. The national debt is $1,126,868,026, which is 
$10.76 per capita. The percentage of the debt to esti- 
mated wealth is another interesting feature. The percent- 
age of debt of the United States to estimated wealth prior 
to her entrance into war was less than one-half of 1 per- 
cent. While that of Great Britain now is 4.03 percent, that 
of France 10.17 percent, that of Russia 11.35 percent, 
Italy showed a percentage of 12.89 percent to estimated 
wealth and Japan 12.84 percent. Turning to the Central 
Powers, Germany had a per capita debt of $72.62, while 
the percentage of her debt was 6.84. The per capita debt 
of Austria-Hungary was $78.80 and the percentage of her 
debt was 15.85 percent. These figures have been com- 
piled from various sourees and have been utilized quite 
freely of late by financial writers and are probably as 
accurate as any that can be obtained. 

Our national wealth today probably approximates 
$220,000,000,000, while our annual income is near $50,- 
000,000,000 according to the most conservative estimate. 
Of course, allowance should be made for the facet that 
our present estimated wealth is on the basis of war prices. 
At the present time we have approximately one-third of 
the world’s available gold supply and about that propor- 
tion of the world’s tangible wealth. It has been pointed 
out that on the basis of the per capita debts of Great 
Britain and Ireland this country should easily bear a 
debt of $42,000,000,000 or 45 times the present indebted- 
ness, while our national income, if taken as a_ basis, 
would permit us to assume a debt of ‘approximately $57,- 
000,000,000 without our being burdened more than Great 
Britain at the present time with her $17,000,000,000 in- 
debtedness. 

Thus it will be seen that we are in a strong position 
and that our entrance into the war will be a great factor 
because of our tremendous resources, our iron, steel and 
copper and our industrial capacity, and financial eredit and 
support, as well as the navy, which are immediately avail- 
able. There is a potential element that also must be reck- 


oned with in the number of fighting men there are avail- 
able for training and military service later on. War in 
the modern day is a test of endurance, of mechanical in- 
genuity, and is conducted with mathematical precision. 
The method of making the advances on the west front 
in Europe clearly indicates this. The tremendous fight- 
ing force and the efficiency in organization on both sides 
call into action the very closest calculations and the 
greatest engineering ability. 

There has been felt much anxiety in this country re- 
garding the probable effect of the flotation of a $5,000,- 
000,000 bond issue at this time, especially in view of the 
fact that if it were a cash transaction it would require 
the use of practically our entire stock of money to carry 
it thru. It is not a cash transaction. It is simply a 
transference of credit. There is not money enough in 
this country to conduct the business of this country at 
present if it were done on a cash basis, Between 90 and 
95 percent of the daily business in this country is done on 
credit, so that the absorption of so large an issue as 
$5,000,000,000 could be accomplished without the use of 
any considerable amount of cash. It is understood, how- 
ever, that this loan will be put out in instalments, so that 
the shifting of credit may be accomplished without mate- 
rially affecting bank balances or disturbing reserves, 

The transaction is as simple as an ordinary daily busi- 
ness transaction, The lumberman whose credit is unim- 
paired but who is in need of immediate facilities for meet- 
ing certain obligations goes to his bank, presents his 
note, with or without collateral—it matters not—which is 
accepted by the bank and the loan is made. The proceeds 
of that loan are placed to his credit as a deposit and the 
lumberman goes about his business checking against that 
credit or deposit as his needs require and probably does 
not draw a single dollar in cash or currency from the 
bank in the course of the entire operation. The checks he 
has given to others find their way back to the bank and in 
the course of time he draws a check himself and repays 
the loan to the bank, and yet there has not been the trans- 
fer of any or at least of little actual money. 

In the Government transaction, the bonds are offered 
to the publie, the proceeds remain in the banks thru which 
the bonds are distributed, and the Government from time 
to time checks against these proceeds as its needs require. 
These checks go to contractors and others who distribute 
them to material men, labor, munition makers and others, 
In the course of time these checks find their way back to 
the banks in various forms. The only place where the 
question of cash is involved is in the required reserve 
against the deposits which the bank must carry. It is 
essential that so large a bond issue be taken by investors 
and not by commercial banks. Should the banks absorb 
this loan, it would not only use up a considerable part of 
their capital but of their available banking funds and 
doing this would restrict the bank’s ability to care for 
the ordinary requirements of business. It is essential, 
therefore, that the banking funds of the country be kept 
liquid, and that the loans be taken by the individual in- 
vestor who, in the end, will profit not only from the inter- 
est on the bond, but thru the increased prosperity which 
the expenditure by the Government of the proceeds of this 
loan would involve. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


With the addition of Nebraska to the woman suffrage 
column, the total voting strength of women in the 
United States now is 8,557,308. 

Among the plans of the city of Chicago to combat the 
general food famine is one that has already gone into 
effect that led to the wholesale arrest of derelicts and 
“wanderers” and the dispatching of them into the county 
hospital to be freed of the drink curse, after which they 
will be drafted into the ‘food production army’ for 
service, 

The price of wheat is on a sensational increase. <A single 
car of wheat sold in St. Louis on April 25 for $3 a bushel. 
A scramble on the Chicago Board of Trade discovered but 
5,000 bushels of cash wheat. © It is believed that many millers 
may have to suspend operation because they can not get 
grain, May delivery wheat has advanced 11% cents to $2.52 
a bushel, 

Twenty million dollars more for newspaper advertising 
Was expended in the United States and Canada during 1916 
than during the previous year. 

The battleship New Mewrico, the equal of any ship afloat, 
Was launched at the New York navy yard April 23. The 
New Mevico is an oil burner and is said to be the first elec- 
trically driven ship. 

Fifty-five percent of the 1917 wheat crop in Kansas has 
been abandoned, leaving the smallest acreage since 1897 
and one of the poorest conditions the State has ever 
known, according to a report based on statistics from 
2,000 crop reporters and covering every acre of wheat 
producing land in Kansas. 


The War With Germany 


National prohibition is now a very likely measure to pro- 
mote military and economic efficiency during the war. 
proposal to make such legislation a part of the war program 
has been endorsed.—Spurred to action by the opposition to 
the administration’s army bill, President Wilson on April 
1 issued a public appeal for the support of the principle of 
“selective — conscription.”——Dispatches from Montevideo, 
Uruguay, assert that Brazil’s great German population in at 
least three States has revolted. The German population in 
the section in question numbers 500,000. Uruguay is mass 
ing troops along the border.—Nicaragua has come forward 
with an endorsement of the entry of the United States in the 
war with Germany. No mention of neutrality has been 
made,—-Germany is said to be watcking closely the recruiting 
in this country, and much satisfaction is felt there over the 
opposition in Washington to the conscription measure. 
"he entry of the United States into the world war was sol- 
emnized at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, on April 20, the 
assemblage including the King, Queen and other members of 
the royal family of England.—On April 23 President Wilson 
conferred with the visiting British leader, Balfour, and has 
given the pledge that the United States will fight to the end 
the menace to the world’s democracy. Mr. Balfour made 
known that his mission here is not so much to get help as to 
aid the country, giving the United States the benefit of the 
experience of England’s, share in the world war. 

The U. S. liner Magnolia on April 25 sunk a German 
submarine, firing the first gun of the war for the 





United States. The shot was fire€ at a distance of 
1,000 yards.—The initial war loan made by the country 
to the Allies has been extended to Great Britain in 
the form of a treasury warrant for $200,000,000, the first 
loan to be made under the $7,000,000,000 war finance 
$8,000,000 a day for foodstuffs and munitions in the 
United states.—The French commission, headed by Gen- 
eral Joffre and former Premier Viviani, has landed safely 
in Washington to take part in the allied war council there. 
General Joffre favors the sencing of a few regiments of 
American soldiers to French soil particularly for the moral 
effect such a plan would have on those who have been 
fighting and suffering so long in the war against autocracy. 

Russia’s determination to fight to the end was revealed 
ina despatch sent to the State Department by D. R. Fran- 
cis, American ambassador at Petrograd. It is announced 
that American shipping records for March show a big 
increase in both exports and imports, indicating the Prus- 
sian U-boat campaign to have failed.—Official notice that 
Turkey has broken off diplomatic relations with the United 
States has reached the State Department. Leading Euro- 
pean newspapers commenting on Turkey’s action say 
“America has poured money into Turkey for the amelio- 
ration of the great needs of the poorer populations in 
Syria, Palestine, Constantinople and Armenia. * * * 
With one blow this is all lost, and the irony of it is that 
it was Turkey, indebted under all circumstances to the 
United States, threw down the iron gauntlet of challenge.” 

In a letter of greeting to French organized labor, Samuel 
Gompers has committed American organized labor to the 
war to crush the German autocracy. 

Reports to the State Department thru official channels 
tell of a strike of 250,000 laborers in Berlin.—Test polls 
taken in Congress up to April 26 indicate the administra- 
tion’s army bill for selective conscription will pass. ‘The 
international war council on April 26 decided that the feed- 
ing of the Allies will be left to America. The sinking with- 
out warning of the Percy Birdsall, an American schooner, 
has been reported, 


Washington 


Legislation will be rushed thru Congress this week to 
conserve the food supply of the nation and increase 
production. Among the bills to be introduced is one 
giving power to fix maximum prices on foodstuffs, fuel 
and wearing apparel to the Council of National De- 
fense. Senator Kenyon of Iowa proposes to put a pro- 
hibitive tax on liquor as a means of conserving the 
grain supply, and an amendment will be offered to the 
army bill to provide for national prohibition during 
the length of the war. 

A nation-wide advertising campaign has been de- 
cided upon by Secretary McAdoo to dispose quickly of 
the $5,000,000,000 bond issue soon to be offered to the 
public, Patriotic advertising agencies have placed them- 
selves at the Government’s disposal, gratis. 

A Federal expert will be appointed to each State to 
assist State boards in putting into operation food pro- 
duction and conservation methods. 

Elihu Root, at the invitation of President Wilson, will 
head a special mission of Americans to Russia. Theodore 
Roosevelt may be asked to serve on the commission. 





WORLD FOR A WEEK 


FOREIGN 


The Spanish Cabinet, headed by Premier Romanones, has 
resigned, the fall of which, and the accession to power of 
Marquis de Alhucemas, who is a firm advocate of neutrality, 
are hailed in the Germanophile press of Spain, and the 80,000 
German residents in Spain are celebrating the fall of 
Romanones, 


The fall of the Tiza Cabinet in Austria-Hungary is re- 
garded as the “greatest blow imaginable’ to the Kaiser's 
hold on that central empire. Emperor Carl of the dual mon- 
archy is said to be after peace and a riddance of German 
ascendancy in his empire, . 

The revolutionary spirit seems to have spread to Sweden, 
according to Copenhagen dispatches, 

In spite of the strict censorship on the strike situation 
in Germany, it is known that 10,000 strikers, mostly muni 
tlons workers. tried to burn the town hall at Madgeburg, 
capital of the Prussian Province of Saxony. Elsewhere, and 
even in the Krupp works, the laborers have refused to work. 
Many have been killed by soldiers in riots. Demands for 
peace by the people are heard everywhere in Germany. 

What is termed the beginning of the ‘Allies’ real drive,” 
which started April 20, netted the British three villages and 
1,200 prisoners. St. Quentin's canal has been taken, and in 
the Mesopotamian region the British have inflicted several 
defeats on the Turks. London has learned that German 
troops are aboard transports in the Baltic Sea on a mission 
to cut off Petrograd from the Russian armies in the field. 


On the eastern front Prussian transports have been 
reported leaving Libau for an unknown destination and 
Russians are apprehensive of an attempt to turn the 
Riga line by landing troops further north. 

China is reported to be drawing close to open hostili- 
ties with Germany. The nation is incensed over the 
detention of the Chinese minister in Berlin and a num- 
ber of Chinese students in Berlin and Munich. 

Spain has issued what is regarded as an ultimatum 
to Germany, stating that if the “German government 
persists in declaring that it adheres to its determina- 
tion in order to defend its life, it must not be aston- 
ished if Spain, for the same reason, must emphasize 
her right to defend her own life.’ 

The British Royal Flying Corps has established a 
new record for aerial fighting by bringing down forty 
German machines in a single engagement. 

Along the battle line in France there are engaged 
2,000,000 Germans, 1,000,000 French and 1,000,000 Eng- 
lish soldiers, The allied forces on date of April 25 
report continued and effective progress, ’ 

Three hundred thousand copies of President Wilson's war 
address to Congress are to be dropped over the German lines 
by French ard American aviators. The text of the message, 
translated into German, has been delivered by the printers and 
now is ready for distribution, 


At a conference of the provincial and military governor 
of China, at which the premier presided, it was Tole ouane 
mously that China should enter the war against Germany. 
A canvass shows parliament overwhelmingly in favor of 
China declaring war, but President Li Yuan Hung is still 
undecided, 
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TEXAS PORT TO BE A SHIP BUILDING CENTER 


Heavily Financed Yard Project Well Under Way— 
Marine Construction Grows Active 





Beaumont, TEx., April 23.—A ship yard project in- 
volving $500,000, which has been under way here for the 
ast eight months, was consummated yesterday, and within 
thirty days actual work of filling in the shipyard site, 
building the shops and marine ways and laying the foun- 
dations for four wooden vessels will begin. 

The company is composed entirely of local capital and 
one of the heads of the concern is now in Washington, 
conferring with members of the Federal Shipping Board 
relative to securing a contract for constructing four of 
the 1,000 wooden boats the Government intends to build 
to cope with the German undersea warfare. But whether 
this contract is secured or not, the new project will pro- 
ceed without delay and four wooden ships of from 2,000 
to 4,000 tons capacity will be built. 

A 20-acre site with a frontage of 1,000 feet on the 
Neches River, within a few blocks of the business district 
of Beaumont, has been leased for a term of years with 
option to buy at any time during the life of the lease. It 
is hoped to lay the keel for the first ship by June 1. 

At the outset none but wooden vessels will be built and 
Caleasieu yellow pine, said by experts to be the finest 
shipbuilding material available in this country, will be 
used exclusively. 

Beaumont was selected as the logical location for the 
ship yard after sites all along the Gulf and Atlantic 
coasts were inspected and every plan was gone over thor- 
oly and deliberately. The names of those financing and 
managing the project will not be made public at this time, 
in compliance with the request of those interested, who 
say that all information will be given out in the course of 
a week or ten days. They will wait until the head officer 
returns from Washington. 

A wave of unprecedented ship building activity is 
sweeping over this section of the Gulf coast. In addition 
to the schooner now being built for the Orange Maritime 
Corporation by Gus Nelson and Ansel Howland, and the 
two other and larger schooners under construction here 
for Henry Piaggio, lumber exporter of Gulfport, Miss., 
there are three distinct ship yard projects in course of 
formation and it is certain that at least two of them will 
result in the establishment of large yards at Beaumont. 

One of the new projects is the one mentioned above, 
which is backed entirely by local capital. Another is the 
proposed shipyard of the Lone Star Shipbuilding Co. of 
Boston, Mass., which is now figuring with a local land 
holder for a site on the Neches River opposite the point 
where Mr. Piaggio’s ships are now being built. The 
third project is backed either by the Kirby Lumber Co. 
or by John Henry Kirby personally. No definite an- 
nouncement has as yet been made relative to this latter 
proposition, but the city council was requested a few days 
ago to grant a permit for the filling in’of the Kirby 
river-front property because a shipyard was to be estab- 
lished. It is said that Mr. Kirby, B. Frank Bonner and 
several others, including local capital, are organizing a 
company to construct vessels for the Kirby Lumber Co. 
The concern will begin with the construction of five or six 
schooners. 

Aside from these projects, two eastern ship building 
companies are inquiring for information as to local con- 
ditions, available ship yard sites ete. and representatives 
of their companies will visit Beaumont in the near future. 

Charles W. Crowell, who conducted a shipyard at Mer- 
ryville, La., spent Saturday in Beaumont conferring with 
local land owners relative to securing a ship yard site. 
He is organizing a $200,000 company and he states posi- 
tively that it will establish a ship yard somewhere in this 
section within sixty or ninety dys. He is also considering 
a site at Orange and he left here today for Orange to 
confer with F. H,. Farwell. 

Mr. Crowell has submitted an offer to the Federal 
Shipping Board to construct from two to four wooden 
vessels for the Government. Mr, Crowell says that east- 
ern capital is interested with him. 

A small tract of land adjoining the Beaumont shipyards 
is being cleared preparatory to laying the foundation for 
another large schooner, which will be built by Gus Nelson 
and Ansel Howland for the Orange Maritime Corpora- 
tion. The ship will be the same size and design of the one 
now under construction at the Beaumont shipyards for the 
same Orange concern. The new schooner will be built 
entirely of longleaf yellow pine and will be 110 feet long 
with a 50-foot beam. It will have four masts and will be 
equipped with an auxiliary engine. Its capacity will be 
1,000 tons net and it will be used in foreign trade for the 
transportation of lumber and timber. Because of the 
rapid increase in the cost of shipbuilding material, it is 
estimated the vessel will cost approximately $140,000. 





CONTINUAL LOCKOUT AFFECTS LUMBER TRADE 

CLEVELAND, Ono, April 24.—Continuance of the lock- 
out of the union building trades by the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association has now brought the lumber in- 
dustry practically to a standstill. At this time there is 
no indication of a settlement of the dispute between the 
employers and the union workers until after the trial of 
the two union officials, who have been indicted upon 
charges of graft. Complaint by the individual unions 
that the present controversy is a blow aimed to drive 
union labor out of Cleveland was hotly denied by Presi- 
dent George Thesmacher, of the employers’ organization. 
He points out that the contractors are organized, and the 
workers should have the same privilege. He made it 
plain, however, that agreements must be kept, and it was 
failure to do this by the union interests that brought on 
the present trouble. By the end of this month the men 
will have been out eight weeks, losing $90,000 a day 
wages. In spite of the serious condition and in the face 
of the agreement being reached by the Building 
Trades Council, the main union body, and the employers, 


the electrical workers, laborers, roofers and sheet metal 
workers so far have refused to agree to the terms unless 
they get more money. This is in violation of present con- 
tracts. The sixteen other unions now want to go back to 
work, but with the others not working immense confusion 
would result. So the employers refuse to consider this 
plan. It is understood the council has ordered a special 
meeting, at which the men were expected to be told they 
must sign the agreement or go back to work under the 
old conditions. 

Meanwhile every lumber interest in the city is firm in 
the support of the contractors in their fight for what they 
deem is right. J. V. O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, has issued a statement supple- 
mental to that issued at the beginning of the trouble, 
that the lumbermen of Cleveland will not countenance 
violations py the unions but will always be willing to 
meet fair conditions. 


FOUR MASTED WOODEN SCHOONER BEING BUILT 


Gulfport Finishing a Big Schooner All of Wood— 
Government Work Is Expected 





GuLrrort, Miss., April 23.—The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the progress being made on the four-masted 
schooner under construction on Bayou Bernard, near this 
city. The vessel is being built for J. F. Stuard and asso- 
ciates, is 210 feet long, 39%4 feet beam, and 16% feet 
depth of hold, and Mr, Stuard expects the schooner to be 
completed in about sixty days. The vessel is built of 
black cypress and live oak for the frame, live oak stem 
and stern posts, and white oak keel. The keel is 15x20 
inches, only four pieces of timber being used in the whole 
keel. The inside and outside planking, as well as the 
deck, is of longleaf yellow pine. The masts and spars 
are Oregon pine. In the construction of the vessel 20,000 
feet of live oak, 250,000 feet of cypress and 600,000 feet 
of longleaf yellow pine are being used. 

It is quite probable that Mr. Stuard will undertake to 
build two or more boats for the Government, negotia- 
tions being under way at this time. The shipyards at 
Biloxi, Ocean Springs, and -Pascagoula, it is announced, 
each will build two submarine chasers, while the yard 
at Gulfport will handle either four or six of the larger 
vessels needed by the Government. Preparations are 











WOODEN SCHOONER UNDER CONSTRUCTION NEAR 
GULFPORT, MISS. 


being made to make the local shipyard one of the largest 
on the Gulf coast. The necessary railroad tracks are be- 
ing put down by the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co., 
the dredging of the north side of the local harbor to a 
sufficient depth to accommodate vessels of 20-foot draft 
will be under way soon, when the limits of the present 
shipyard will be enlarged to 1,000x600 feet, giving sufli- 
cient room to handle at least eight large ocean-going ves- 
sels at one time. It is believed that each shipyard along 
the Gulf coast will be operated at full capacity within the 
next ninety days, and that more longleaf pine will be used 
each month in the building of vessels than will ‘be ex- 
ported, 


“BUY-A-HOME” CAMPAIGN WILL CONTINUE A MONTH 


MEMPHIS, T'ENN., April 24.—The ‘‘ Buy-a-Home’’ cam- 
paign which will be launched here May 1 will be con- 
ducted thru all of May instead of thru only the first week 
in May as originally planned. The general and advisory 
committees in charge of the campaign are meeting with 
much encouragement on every hand and believe that the 
movement will achieve beneficial results. 

George W. Person, vice chairman of the general com- 
mittee, said that much encouragement is being received 
from all business interests and that the committee dur- 
ing the campaign would try to prevent commercial affairs 
from suffering from hysteria during the war. He said 
further that it is intended to put business on a war basis 
and to aid the Government by carrying on both business 
and war at the same time. 








URGES EMPLOYEES TO PUT IN CROPS 


E.cuo, Wis., Apri! 23.—The Charles W. Fish Lumber 
Co., one of the big lumbering industries in this section 
of the State, is setting an example that might profitably 
be followed by other similar concerns. The Fish com- 
pany is endeavoring to intensify truck gardening and 
farming in Langlade County. Employees of the concern 
and other prospective settlers are offered the funds neces- 
sary to put in crops this year and are being urged ‘‘to 
go the limit’’ in planting as big an acreage as possible. 
The company offers to aid them in every way in the mar- 
keting of their crops next fall and is itself planting a suf- 
ficient quantity of potatoes, vegetables ete. to take care 
of the needs of its hundreds of employees. 


BIG LUMBER CARRIER IS LAUNCHED 


Texas Cities Make Holiday for the Event—Ceremony 
Has Especial Patriotic Significance 





Houston, Trex., April 23.—This city joined hands with 
the city of Orange today on the occasion of the launching 
of the lumber schooner City of Houston, to celebrate 
which event lumbermen and prominent citizens of this 
section journeyed to the eastern Texas community. Four 
special railroad cars were used to carry the Houston 
delegation, which was headed by President R. W. Wier 
of the Chamber of Commerce and head of the R. W. 
Wier Lumber Company. The banks of the Sabine River 
were lined with thousands of spectators, whose cheers 
mingled with the strains of the Star Spangled Banner 
played by a band on shore as the vessel went gliding 
gracefully from its ways into the water at 1 o’clock. 

‘*T christen thee City of Houston,’’ were the words of 
the sponsor, Miss Margaret Scott, daughter of John T. 
Scott, president of the First National Bank of Houston. 
The launching was preceded by several addresses, Judge 
J. B. Bisland delivering the address of welcome on behalf 
of Mayor B. F. Hewson. Frank C. Jones, of Houston, 
responded and presented a beautiful silk flag to the 
builder, Henry Piaggio, for the City of Houston. 

Harry J. Miller, poet laureate of the lumber fra- 
ternity, accepted the gift on behalf of Mr. Piaggio, say- 
ing: ‘‘This is a significant event in which Houston’s 
sons and daughters are playing a leading part today. It 
is not merely the christening of a vessel, but it is the 
sending forth of one of the myriad units that will within 
the next few years give this starry emblem that I hold 
here the rank on the seas to which it is justly entitled.’’ 

Mr. Piaggio, D. R. McInnis, manager of his Texas 
interests, and Capt. R. P. Doran, who will command the 
vessel, were then presented. A brief address was made 
by Judge J. T. Adams, of Orange. Following the launch- 
ing, the Houston party was tendered a luncheon by Mr. 
Piaggio, and later a tour of the sawmills and lumber 
industries was made in automobiles, the Orange Board 
of Trade assisting with the entertainment. 

The affair was especially notable, as today was cele- 
brated as San Jacinto Day in Texas, marking the anni- 
versary of the battle which won freedom for Texas from 
Mexican rule. 

Plans are now under way for the launching at Orange 
of another lumber schooner by Henry Piaggio and the 
event will be properly celebrated. The vessel is to be 
christened the City of Pensacola and a delegation is ex- 
pected from that place. 


CUT AND SHIPMENTS SHOW DECREASE 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., April 23.—Reports from twenty- 
seven mills in the territory of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association for March show shipments of 
60,824,818 feet of lumber, compared with 83,640,611 feet 
reported by thirty mills for the same month last year, a 
decrease of 22,815,793 feet or 27.3 percent. Shipments 
for the first three months of the year are 165,588,554 
feet, against 228,107,554 feet for the same months last 
year. Production for March was 19,641,223 feet, com- 
pared with 21,329,590 feet last year, and for the three 
months it was 79,124,420 feet, compared with 49,258,695 
feet last year. Lath shipments were 16,921,900 for March 
and $3,981,200 for the three months, compared with 16,- 
226,700 for March and 35,419,050 for the three months 
in 1916. Lath production was 3,416,800 for March and 
14,587,850 for three months this year, compared with 
5,437,800 for March and 13,445,450 for the three months 
last year. 
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WESTERN WOODS FAVORED FOR ELECTRICAL USES 


Mapison, Wis., April 23.—While in the East recently 
Dr. A. W. Schorger, of the chemistry department of the 
United States Forest Products Laboratory here, con- 
sulted with the General Lead Storage Battery Co., New- 
ark, N. J., with regard to woods suitable for use as sep- 
arators in electric batteries. The company has tried bass- 
wood, longleaf pine, cherry, maple, and cypress without 
finding any species that is perfectly satisfactory. The 
difficulty lies in the fact that the wood, which is used be- 
tween lead plates, must have both mechanical strength 
and also porosity to sulphuric acid. At the same time it 
must not liberate organic acids, which would attack the 
lead. In pursuance with suggestions of the laboratory, 
the company has recently started to use Douglas fir, red- 
wood and Port Orford cedar and Dr, Schorger reports 
that they are well satisfied with results. He further sug- 
gested that they might find Alaska-cedar just as satis- 
factory. 


SUGGESTS TREATMENT FOR CREOSOTED BLOCK PAVING 

Mapison, Wis., April 23.—At the spring meeting of 
the American Wood Preservers’ Association the commit- 
tee on wood block paving reported on specifications for 
creosoted wood block paving intended for street work 
exposed to the weather. With reference to the method 
of treatment the committee reported that either air- 
seasoned or green timber might be used, but that it should 
preferably be treated within three months from the time 
it is sawed. Green timber and seasoned timber, in the 
opinion of the committee, ought not be treated together 
in the same charge. Says the report: 





The blocks shall be treated in an air-tight cylinder. In all 
cases, whether thoroly air-seasoned or green, they shall first 
be subjected to live steam at a temperature between 220° 
and 240° IF. for not less than two hours, nor more than four 
hours, at the discretion of the treating plant operator, after 
which they shall be subjected to a vacuum of not less than 
22 inches, held for at least one hour. While the vacuum is 
still on, the preservative oil heated to a temperature of be- 
tween 180° and 220° F, shall be run in until the cylinder is 
completely filled, care being taken that no air is admitted. 
Pressure shall then be gradually applied not to exceed 50 
pounds at the end of the first hour nor 100 pounds at the end 
of the second hour, and then maintained at not less than 
100 pounds nor more than 150 pounds until the wood has 
absorbed the required amount of oil. 
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LUMBER COMPANIES AID IN INCREASING CROPS 


Will Build Vegetable Drying Kilns and Corn Cribs— 
Land Offered for Planting 


New Orueans, La., April 23.—Southern lumbermen 
not only are planning to codpefate in the ship building 
division of the nation’s war activities but are very ac- 
tively participating in the movement to increase food crop 
production. Several pages probably could be filled with 
the stories of the work and plans of individual companies 
along this line, but it is not easy to obtain details, 

Among the interesting developments of which reports 
have reached New Orleans is the announcement received 
today from Bogalusa, La., that the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co., to encourage the raising of sweet potatoes, has 
agreed to build five large kilns in Washington Parish for 
drying sweet potatoes. By providing these facilities for 
seasoning and preserving the potatoes, it is believed that 
the Washington Parish crop may be doubled this year. 
The company also has agreed, it is added, to build corn 
cribs where needed, to store corn for farmers needing 
additional storage capacity for surplus crops. It is re- 
ported further that the Washington Parish banks have 
agreed to cash certificates issued against potatoes placed 
in storage, and to advance cash on corn on certificates of 
storage in these cribs. The Great Southern company 
some time ago offered the free use of its vacant lands in 
Bogalusa to citizens who would cultivate these tracts, 
putting in gardens or other food crops. 

The Thompson Bros. Lumber Co., of Trinity, Tex., is 
striving, by example, to double the food crop produc- 
tion of Trinity County. The company’s own farms are 
showing what can be done in the way of live-stock rais- 
ing and farming. J. Lewis Thompson, after consulta- 
tion with Trinity County farmers and business men, con- 
cluded recently that the Trinity crop would produce a con- 
siderable surplus of vegetables ete. for canning, and ac- 
cordingly ordered a carload of cans for seasonable deliv- 
ery. He was informed by the manufacturers that it would 
be impossible to fill the order, and now has taken the 
matter up with Texas congressmen, suggesting that the 
Government, which is urging maximum food production 
this year, should take up with the manufacturers the 


A local shipbuilder who is in close touch with the 
Washington authorities says that as near as can be ascer- 
tained at present the type of vessel being figured on is 
approximately as follows: A strongly-built vessel, with 
lines similar to those of steel steamers, about 290 feet 
in length, 48 feet in width, and 24 feet depth of hold, 
propelled by full-powered semi-Deisel engines of 1500 
horsepower. The dead-weight tonnage will probably be 
about 8,000 tons, with a net measurement tonnage of 
about 4,000 tons. The vessel will have ’tween decks, about 
8 feet in height, and a shelter deck, enabling a large 
quantity of miscellaneous freight to be carried. 


WHY WESTERN SHIPMENTS HAVE BEEN DELAYED 


Heavy Snows in April Hamper Sawmills’ Yard Opera- 
tions—Difficult to Get at Piles 








Manufacturers of western yellow pine, Idaho white pine, 
fir and larch have been mighty slow in getting the season’s 
cutting operations started, but, as the accompanying illus- 
trations prove, there is a very good reason for this. It is 
pretty hard to get around nature and when heavy snows 
insist on falling clear into April, they fall, and that is 
all there is to it. Normally the spring season is well ad- 
vanced by the first of April in the Inland Empire and the 
normal conditions of the sawmill yards is shown in one 
illustration. There is seldom any snow even behind the 
piles where the sun does not penetrate, but this year it 
was entirely different. A picture of the same alley was 
taken the first day of April and shows the very deep snow. 
These pictures were selected from among a collection being 
exhibited to customers by Sam, A. Hall, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Blackwell-Panhandle Sales Office, with 
offices in the Continental & Commercial Bank Building. 
The pictures were taken at the Spirit Lake plant of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co. Mr. Hall says, however, that 
the snow is now melted and cites as evidence the fact that 
both the Spirit Lake mill and the Ione, Wash., mill started 
active sawing the middle of the month. 

Naturally with so much snow the mills have had diffi- 
culty in opening the piles to make shipments of dry lum- 
ber and this really has worked to the advantage of future 
buyers, for it has kept the stocks from being as badly 

















HOW THE ALLEY LOOKED APRIL FIRST THIS YEAR 


question of providing cans for taking care of the sur- 
plus of perishable stuffs raised at its suggestion. Mr. 
lhompson’s company also has offered a 15-acre tract to 
the children of Trinity, suggesting that they ‘‘make a 
crop’’ for the Red Cross Cause, turning over the proceeds 
for the piirechase of an ambulance or other needed Red 
Cross equipment. 

Several companies have tentatively agreed to curtail 
mill operations one or two days a week, to permit their 
employees to farm or garden on available cut-over lands, 
the project having been endorsed by R. M. Hallowell, of 
the Industrial Lumber Co., Elizabeth, La., F., W. Stevens, 
of Bagdad, Fla.; F. L. Sanford, of Zona, La., and the 
Thompson Bros. Lumber Co., of Trinity, Tex. 


PREPARE SHIP YARDS FOR GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


San Francisco, April 23.—San Francisco owners of 
ship yards and fir sawmills are on the qui vive, owing 
to the almost immediate prospect of receiving orders to 
go ahead with preparations for the cutting of ship tim- 
bers and the enlarging of their yards for the purpose of 
building hundreds of wooden freighters that will be 
required by the Government as blockade runners. This 
means tremendous activity at the sawmills in the near 
future, and an ‘advancing lumber market. Word has 
just been received to the effect that the Pacifie coast 
ship yards now in existence, and others that are to be 
established soon, will be given all of the business that 
they can handle for probably a year. 

_ Hasty instructions have just been received from Wash- 
ington for all wooden shipbuilding yards on the Coast to 
abrogate all new private contracts so as to be free to 
undertake the hurried construction of a one-design class 
of freighter which is being designed under the super- 
vision of Maj.-Gen. George W. Goethals, head of the 
Emergeney Fleet Corporation. Theodore Brent, vice chair- 
man of the Federal Shipping Board, has just returned to 
Washington after having conferred with the Pacific coast 
wooden shipbuilders, He was accompanied to the capital 
by Capt. A. F. Pillsbury, of San Francisco, whose wide ex- 
perience as an expert in the handling and surveying of 


—— vessels will be made-use of by the naval archi- 
ects, 





broken as might have been the case if a very early spring 
had happened along. In the illustration showing the snow 
two trucks are visible. The one in the foreground is 
unloaded and shows very well that the depth of the snow 
on the level was about two feet. Two feet of snow melts 
very rapidly when a chinook strikes the Inland Empire 
and as the drainage is excellent thruout the section the 
ground dries in a wonderfully short time. Mr. Hall says 
that the companies that he represents are now catching 
up on shipments very rapidly and have very few orders on 
the books that were received before the first of the month. 


KANSAS CITY MILLS OFFER FACILITIES TO NATION 


Kansas City, Mo., April 23.—Plans to mobilize the 
lumber industry for thoro coéperation with the Govern- 
ment in the war were discussed in detail with the War 
Department by Frank J. Moss, president of the American 
Sash & Door Co., of Kansas City, and L. C. Boyle, also 
of this city, and active in a legal capacity for several 
large lumber organizations. The use of any or all of 
forty-seven planing and sawmills as represented by in- 
dustries of this section was tendered the Government. The 
two lumbermen went into details as to the facilities at 
the command of these mills, with the quartermaster’s 
division and with representatives of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. The discussion was not a question as to 
which company or companies could obtain contracts for 
the Government’s lumber requirements, but rather a mat- 
ter of codperation by all the mills. So great will be the 
demand for manufactured lumber for the uses of the huge 
army which Uncle Sam is expected to have in training by 
Aug. 1 of this year that the capacity of almost all the 
mills of the country will be taxed to take care of the 
nation’s needs, in addition to the usual business require- 
ments, 

Cantonments of wood are to be constructed, these to 
make up for the shortage of tents. These contonments 
will be built according to a standard size; the specifica- 
tions will be sent to the mills and the lumber cut, ready 
to be set up. Then the lumber will be shipped to the big 
camps where they can be quickly put up. The matter of 
most evenly distributing the contracts so that all the 
mills will be kept busy was also gone over carefully, 








CONSIDERS WOOD BLOCK PAVING FOR CITY 


Opposition Raised to Taxpayers’ Demand That Down- 
town Streets Be Laid With Wood Blocks 


Boston, Mass., April 23.—-How much of the three- 
quarters of a million dollars Boston is to spend for 
repaving work this spring and summer shall be expended 
on wood block pavements is a much mooted question with 
Public Works Commissioner Edward F. Murphy. Tax- 
payers representing many million dollars’ worth of down- 
town property demand that wood block paving be laid 
on a number of streets now surfaced with other materials 
and in disgraceful condition. Asphalt interests are 
bringing the strongest pressure they can command to 
bear on the mayor and other city officials in favor of 
the more extensive use of their special material. The 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
the Boston Team Owners’ Association are doing all they 
can to knock wood block paving, entertaining the view 
that cities are built for the convenience of animals and 
not for the comfort and best interest of human beings, 
business, automobiles or other property. 

Commissioner Murphy himself is a strong advocate of 
granite block paving, altho he admits that wood blocks 
are ‘‘mighty good’’ and very popular with the property 
owners along the thorofare. He declares that in the 
future he will pave as much as he can with ‘‘smooth 
granite block on concrete base,’’ but where there is too 
strong objection to granite blocks he will iay wood block 
paving provided the ‘‘ grades are not prohibitive.’’ It 
will be remembered that a few months ago the Boston 
public works commissioner declared in a very interesting 
interview published in AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and in 
which he spoke very highly of wood block paving, that 
he had evolved a scientific and practical method of 
‘‘grooving’’ wood block paving on a grade so that it 
is easily traveled by horses pulling the heaviest loads 
even in very slippery weather. At that time he thought 
wood blocks made the ideal city pavement and his only 
criticism was that wood block pavements properly laid 
are very expensive. 

Now, he says, ‘‘wood blocks stand up under modern 
truck and automobile traffic next to granite, which, of 
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course, will outlast any other paving material.’’ After 
wood block, Commissioner Murphy said that he thought 
good brick would render next best service, then asphalt 
or asphaltic concretes, and lastly asphaltic or tar-bound 
macadam roads built up by the penetration method. 

The strongest argument being brought to bear against 
more extensive use here of wood block paving is the 
mile of towntown Washington Street, which is really in 
very bad condition. But these wood blocks have many 
of them been torn up for subway construction, laying 
of high pressure water service etc., and the city officials 
have permitted the contractors to throw them back again 
almost haphazard without any satisfactory concrete base, 
so that it is surprising the pavement is not worse than it is. 
Kven so, the wood block paving has proved so popular 
on this long section of Washington Street, from Beach 
to Court streets, the downtown show street of Boston and 
the main retail shopping thorofare, that merchants and 
taxpayers as a unit insist it shall be repaved with wood 
and it is to be done this summer, The city has a suit 
pending against the New York concern which paved this 
street over ten years ago under a ten-year guaranty 
clause in the contract. Suit was entered within the time 
limit but the company refused to accept service and 
has resisted settlement, insisting that the city is respon- 
sible for the condition of the street thru lax methods of 
relaying when the street was dug up for pipes and con- 
duits. In the meantime Commissioner Murphy says that 
the repaving with wood block can be done without preju- 
dice to the action. 

Except for this job, wood block probably will be used 
this year only on comparatively short downtown stretches 
of Tremont and Boylston streets and on Harvard Street, 
Charlestown district, where the presence of an important 
school made even Commissioner Murphy admit that 
granite paving was out of the question on account of the 
noise it would cause. Otherwise, he plans to use granite 
block almost exclusively, despite the wishes of business 
men, 





A RoYAL Spanish decree has been issued forbidding the 
sale to foreigners of any steam or sailing vessel of the 
Spanish merchant marine of over 250 metric tons that 
have been constructed during the last fifteen years of iron 
or steel, or within the last ten years if of wood. 
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MANUFACTURERS TO BOOST YELLOW POPLAR 


Advertising Campaign to Specialize on Worth as Bevel Siding—Perfect Paint Holding Quality, Freedom From End Shrinkage 
Warp and Splits Proved by Perfect Condition of Homes of Pioneers 


Yellow poplar (Liriodendron tulipifera) may properly 
be called the monarch of American hardwoods, for 
when trunk diameter and tree height are considered it 
is the largest hardwood tree growing in the United 
States. It belongs to a very old group of hardwoods 
and today grows only in the United States and China 
and in this country only attains the splendid size that 
makes it one of the leading hardwoods. Early in its life 
the tree sheds the lower branches and as a result there 
are very few if any other species of trees in the United 
States that produce a greater percentage of clear lum- 
ber than the yellow poplar trees. 

Many manufacturers of lumber have banded together 
in associations or bureaus to promote their business and 
as a part of the program have extensively advertised 
their products. It is a distinct step forward, however, 
in lumber merchandising for a small group of manu- 
facturers to band together to advertise one wood, as in 
the case with the following manufacturers of yellow 
poplar: the Hay Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; the M. 
B. Farrin Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; John B. Ran 
som & Co., Nashville, Tenn.; the W. G. Ward Lumber 
Co., Ironton, Ohio; and the Norman Lumber Co., Louis 
ville, Ky. This group of manufacturers are putting 
on a strong campaign to advertise the merits of yellow 
poplar, specializing on its splendid qualities when 
worked into bevel siding. 

Nothing is more attractive than a house sided with 
neat, well manufactured bevel siding. Of all the uses 
to which lumber is put that of siding a house with bevel 
siding is one truly to test certain qualities. When the 
siding is once in place it must stay put; it must not 
warp, shrink, twist or split. Then it must be of such 
a fiber that paint takes hold and sticks so that it be- 
comes a part of the wood. Nails have to be driven near 
the edge and ends of the strips of siding and unless the 
wood is of just the right species splitting almost always 
results. If shrinkage occurs after the strips are nailed 
on splitting is sure to occur. Siding must stand the 
brunt of the hot suns of summer and the cold and 
freezing of winter and the changeable spells of spring 
and fall, It must last to give permanent satisfaction. 

Yellow poplar bevel siding will fill these requirements 
and this group of manufacturers know it, and they have 
the plants and facilities to produce siding in quantities. 

Yellow poplar bevel siding will hold paint perfectly. 
It will not end shrink nor side shrink or shrink any 
other way. When it is nailed on a building it stays 
just. where it is nailed and the next year or perhaps 
the year after that streaks of unpainted wood do not 
beeome visible where the wood has shrunk. Nor do 
splits appear in the wood around the nails. And it re- 
sists the weather wonderfully and literally wears away 
before it rots, as has been shown in many of the build- 
ings of the pioneers in the country in which poplar 
grows. The slogan of the group of manufacturers— 
‘*Permanent Poplar Siding’’—is certainly well chosen 
and suitable for application to this wood. 

The impression should not be gathered that nothing 
except poplar siding is sold by this group, for poplar 
is much prized and used for many other purposes. In 
fact, the old time settlers in Ohio and the surrounding 
States often used poplar for framing, interior trim, 
flooring and, in short, built their houses entirely of 
poplar. A striking example of this is the illustration 
of the front of the Episcopal Church at Freedom Center, 
Portage County, Ohio, built entirely of yellow poplar 
seventy years ago. This church is a fine example of old 
New England architecture and the wood of which it 
was built is in as good condition today as when it was 
built. This section of Ohio was settled by sturdy New 
England families who brought with them ideals and 
architecture that have made this section of the country 
very attractive. Attention is especially called to the 
great columns of poplar in absolutely perfect condition. 
Note that the bottom and top of each column are fash- 
ioned from solid blocks of yellow poplar and have only 
been slightly checked with time despite the fact that 
the stone foundation underneath has partly given away. 
The wood has outworn the stone! 














THE KNOWLTON FARMHOUSE AFTER 100 YEARS IS AS GOOD AS EVER 








The close-up view is of 
yellow poplar siding on the 
old Hoskins farmhouse in 
Nelson township, Portage 
County, Ohio, and shows 
very well how this siding 
will give the best of serv- 
ice for 100 years. This 
house is just 100 years old 
and the siding has not re- 
ceived a coat of paint for 
between thirty-five and 
forty years. The siding has 
not cracked, warped nor 
split and to all appearances 
is in as good condition as 
the day it was nailed on. 
Note that not a sign of end 
shrinkage is visible. Part 
of the original paint is still 
in evidence. A close inspee 
tion revealed the fact that 
the paint has not peeled, 
cracked nor blistered, but 
has been literally worn 
away by the elements, just 
as in time the dripping of 
water and the rubbing of 
the wind will wear away 
the hardest granite. This 
house is a lasting monument 
to the long life qualities of 
yellow poplar and a fitting 
testimonial to the paint 
holding qualities of the 
wood. 

Yellow poplar siding, 
however, lasts even when 
it is not protected by 
paint, as the accompany- 
ing illustration of the old 
Bishop farmhouse, located 
about a mile and a _ half 
north of Garrettsville, Ohio, 
shows. Seventy years ago 
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STILL PERFECT AFTER SEVENTY YEARS’ UNPROTECTED EXPOSURE 





George Pritchard, then a sturdy youngster of 20, got 
up early in the morning and hauled the seasoned 
lumber from which the siding for this house was 
made to Ravenna, where it was resawn and run_ to 
bevel siding. Then he loaded it up once more and took 
it back to the Bishop farm. Mr. Pritchard, now a hale 
and hearty man of 90, has lived on the adjoining farm 
all of his life and to his knowledge the building has 
never been painted. More than that, it has been stand- 
ing empty for about forty years, most of the windows 
have been broken and no care has been taken to pre- 
serve it. Yet the siding, unprotected by a single coat 
of paint, has stood the test of seventy years’ contact 
with the elements and today appears as good as new 
siding. Just how severe a test it has been subjected to 
may be realized by noting the way in which the snow 
has drifted up against the door and how the roof of 
the annex has been injured by the ravages of time. 
Even the bricks in the chimney show more than traces 
of disintegration and almost all of the mortar has 
fallen out. The siding shows no evidence of warping, 
twisting, splitting or shrinkage. Shut out the view of 
the root and the building could easily be taken for one 
just erected. 

The fourth illustration shows the farm house on the 
old Knowlton place in Nelson township, Portage County, 
Ohio. Before the day of the railroads this place was 
well known to all the travelers between Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Youngstown, Ohio, as the Halfway Tavern, because 
it is just halfway between the two cities. There stage 
coach horses were rested and changed and weary trav- 
elers were heartened with food and good cheer. As can 
be seen from the illustration, the building is in excellent 
shape, and if the observer were not informed of the 
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great age of the building the chances are that the im- 
pré@sion would be carried away that it is comparatively 
recently built. Just how old the house is no one knows 
other than that it was erected over a hundred years 
ago, and the occupants are not worrying, for so far as 
it is possible to tell the building is good for another 
hundred years. It was built entirely of yellow poplar 
with the exception of the roof. Even the floors are of 
poplar. 

A itis entire region abounds with examples of the 
splendid service and lasting qualities of yellow poplar 


for building purposes. Ninety and one hundred year 
old buildings are anything but rare in this section and 
the people are still using poplar for building purposes. 
Yellow poplar, however, finds other and just as ready 
markets. It is used to a considerable extent in the 
manufacture of woodenware, in making buggies, for 
wagon boards, for veneers and builtupwood, store fix- 
tures and sundry other purposes. It is in much favor 
with the builders of sleeping and passenger cars where 
the wide, clear panels are generally admired. Then 
furniture manufacturers are large users of poplar, for 






the wood holds its shape as well indoors as out and 
takes an excellent polish. Much yellow poplar, also, is 
used in the manufacture of the interior parts of pianos 
where the wood’s ability to stay put and neither warp or 
shrink renders it a prime favorite. 

Thus this progressive, alert and thinking group of 
yellow poplar manufacturers have a product to boost 
that is second to none. All that is necessary is to 
state the known facts regarding this wood, the facts 
that time and experience have proved, and the cam- 
paign is certain of success, 





BUILDING OF WOODEN SHIPS IS URGED IN FRANCE 


Paris, April 9.—Building wooden ships on a vast 
scale, to the full capacity of all French shipyards not 
now engaged upon necessary naval work, is a policy now 
being urged upon the Government and likely to be 
adopted in the very near future. Many public men vigor- 
ously advocating the project say that it not only is a 
certain means of defeating all German submarine ambi- 
tions, but guarantees to France a fair opportunity to 
attain its share of the world’s commerce when peace is 
declared. 

The urgent necessity of building more merchant ships, 
and many of them, has been discussed in the Chamber of 
Deputies and recently has engrossed the most serious 
attention of business men and vessel owners. The scare- 
ity and exorbitant cost of steel virtually prohibit any 
extensive construction of steel vessels, since practically 
every available ounce of this precious metal is needed 
for the manufacture of munitions, cannon and rifles. 
Now that the United States has at last definitely cast 
its lot with the Entente Allies some believe that steel will 
be more plentiful, but the best informed men reply that 
the German sea terror will continue to restrict shipments 
and that America’s notorious state of unpreparedness 
will make it necessary for the sister republic to retain 
much of its steel for war purposes. 

The forest resources of France have been wonderfully 
conserved where the German invader has not destroyed 
them, but even so they are quite inadequate to supply 
the material for any extensive shipbuilding program. 
Hence some enthusiasts have proposed that the nation 
shall build ships of conerete, turning them out even more 
rapidly than wooden vessels could be framed and launched. 
This proposal has appealed to the Gallie imagination, but 
practical men after careful investigation have decided 
that hulls of cement have never been a success in the past 
and are not likely to prove of any value in the future. 

Those who have given this serious problem the most 
attention declare that France must devote all available 
resources to the constructions of wooden ships, and that 
most of the material may be obtained from America, 
which has timber in abundance. The Government is now 
considering the proposal that half a billion frances, prob- 
ably an even billion, be expended on the construction of 
wooden ships. 


In an article published in La Victoire M. Olivier Gui- 
heneuc, one of France’s best known publicists, expresses 
the view it is believed the Government will adopt. He 
says that the needs of the moment with regard to over- 
seas supplies should be met by reverting to the building 
of wooden ships. High freights, M. Guiheneue argues, 
will not cease with the dawn of peace, and Germany’s 
need of supplies will then be so great that it will be sure 
to buy up all it can possibly get, and thus produce a 
serious shortage in other European countries unless they 
provide themselves with adequate tonnage now. 

In France at the present time, however, he pointed out, 
there is a scarcity of iron and steel as well as of coal, 
hence the question that presents itself is whether there 
is any other material that can replace steel in the -build- 
ing of boats. There was, he observed, a talk of cement, 
but hulls built of cement were thick and heavy, and why 
should not recourse be had to an expedient that Norway 
and Sweden had begun to adopt during the last year; 
namely, the building of wooden ships? In the neighbor- 
hood of Toulon, as well as in that of most of the leading 
French seaports, there were considerable supplies of 
timber which the navy was neither using nor could use, 
and these could be drawn upon for the purpose. 

Vessels built entirely of wood, M. Guiheneue went on 
to explain, could be made as long as 80 meters, thus 
giving a displacement of 4,500 tons; and if the walls 
only were built of wood with a skeleton of iron or steel, 
a length of more than 110 meters, and a displacement 
of at least 6,000 tons, could be attained. This ‘‘com- 
posite’’ system, he pointed out, was tried suecessfully by 
M. Bertin about 1873 with the Cochin-China transport 
Annamite, and a number of smaller vessels, which lasted 
for fifteen or twenty years. He did not claim, of course, 
he added, that wooden vessels were preferable to those 
built of metal. His argument was that there was a 
crisis to tide over, and that it was essential that tonnage 
should be secured and that this tonnage could be obtained 
quickly and relatively cheaply by the use of wood. 

As for motors he proposed that a good, strong, well- 
made machine should be obtained with two eylinders— 
those with three cylinders being dear and of little use 
—and eapable of doing 12 knots an hour. In view of 
the fact, however, that Cardiff coal which cost from 30 


to 45 franes a ton before the war now cost 150 frances 
or more, and was likely to continue at 80 or 90 franes 
during the years that succeed the war, M. Guiheneue 
maintained that sails also should be employed, since if 
intelligently used they would mean a great economy, and 
were well suited to wooden vessels about 100 meters in 
length. We should thus see the return, he wrote, of the 
‘“bitiment mixte,’’ sailing vessel and steamer, such as 
it existed about 1850, at a time when engines used coal. 
Today boilers are more economical, but as the price of fuel 
and lubricating oil has more than doubled, it is logical to 
fall back on the motor that costs ‘nothing, namely, the 
wind, 

In twelve or fifteen years, M. Guiheneue concluded, the 
vessels would have seen their day, but by that time they 
would have paid for themselves, and besides their motors 
and other fittings would be as good as ever. The price 
of iron having fallen by that time, steel vessels of 8,000 
tons could be built, each being fitted up with the motors 
and other accessories from two of the old wooden vessels 
of 4,000 tons, and thus a fine new fleet could be equipped. 





RAILROAD BRANCH NEARLY COMPLETED. 


New Or.eEaANns, LA., April 23.—Word comes from Gary- 
ville, La., that the Garyville Northern Railroad, a 35-mile 
line running from Garyville to a point near Boyle, La., 
on the Baton Rouge Hammond & Eastern, has been ex- 
tended to within two miles of its northern terminus and 
will be completed and ready for operation within sixty 
days. The road is being built by the Lyon Lumber Co., 
of Garyville, and financed with Chicago capital. It will 
open a section of virgin pine timber in Livingston Parish, 
facilitating logging for the company’s mill, A town 
has been laid out at the northern terminus, and 8. M. 
Bloss, the company’s manager, is quoted as saying that 
he expects to have a flourishing community, with a popu- 
lation of 1,000, located there within a year, The new 
railroad is of standard gage and construction, and the 
company plans to bring in settlers for the development 
of its cut-over lands, insuring the prosperity of the sec- 
tion which it serves even after the timber has been logged 
off, 





MARCH BUILDING SHOWS MODERATE DECLINE 


Following a 5 percent decrease in the value of building 
permits for February, March shows the same decrease as 
compared with March, 1916. Generally speaking the 
losses are shown in the larger cities, where speculative 
building has been largely curtailed. The total for March 
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is 50 percent greater than for February, which is the nor- 
mal trend as the spring building season approaches. Build- 
ing permits issued in 111 principal cities of the United 
States during March, according to the American Con- 
tractor, total $79,284,262, as compared with $83,624,502 
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for March, 1916. It is noteworthy that the greater num- 
ber of cities shows gains rather than losses. Out of the 
111 cities reporting sixty-three show increase over a year 
ago and forty-six decrease, with two holding stationary. 
The detailed figures follow: 
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KEEPING AN ACCURATE INVENTORY OF YARD STOCK 


Simple Equipment Described in Detail—Makes Possible Immediate Knowledge of Condition of Piles—Daily and Weekly 
Changes Quickly Indicated—A System That Saves Labor and Doubt 


Malcolm Miller (then with the Whiting Manufacturing 
Co., at Abingdon, Va.), contributed to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN a description of the inventory system de- 
vised by him for keeping track of stock upon the mill 
yard and this system with illustrations of the three forms 
used was briefly described in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Aug. 23, 1913. Since then the demand for this article 
has exhausted that issue and the system has been widely 
copied by a number of other lumber manufacturers. It 
has now been adopted for use by the Lenox Sawmill Co., 
of Lenox, Ky., of which Mr. Miller is secretary and gen- 
eral manager, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has re- 
quested him again to describe the system for the benefit 
of its readers. 

The equipment required is a supply of file cards, 3x5 
in size as illustrated by Figure 1; a supply of summary 
cards, 5x8, as per Figure 2; and tally sheets which carry 
an inspector’s memorandum as shown in the upper right 
hand corner of the form illustrated in Figure 3. Only 
this portion of the sheet is essential to the operation of 
the inventory system, but the entire sheet is of such an 
excellent arrangement that it is shown in its complete 
form, altho in reduced size. There are also required, of 
course, filing cases for the two sizes of cards and a suit- 
able supply of tabs and guide cards for two files. 

The tally sheet is in triplicate, in standard letter size 
814%4x11 inches, the bottom or base copy being a light 
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manila tag board and the first and second copies being 
respectively canary and blue in color for purposes of dis- 
tinction. Punch holes at top and bottom, slip over studs 
on the tally board which is used, and thus serve to keep 
all sheets in perfect alignment so that the writing will 
appear in the same spaces on all three sheets. The punch 
holes are of course also available for filing purposes. 

In the installation of the system Mr. Miller recommends 
that each of the main or longitudinal tramways be indi- 
eated by number and cross trams by letter, and that along 
each tramway pile bottoms be numbered after the fashion 
followed in numbering houses upon city streets; thus, 
according to the usual system piles upon the east or upon 
the south side of a tram would have odd numbers and 
those upon the opposite side would have even numbers. 
It might also be well to arrange the pile numbering so 
that the numbering would run evenly upon all parallel 
piles, By this it is meant that if the numbered trams run 
north and south then pile No. 33 upon tram No. 1 would 
be exactly east of pile 33 on tram 2, It is also of course 
desirable in such a yard to start the numbering or letter- 
ing of the trams at the side of the yard instead of using 
base lines in the center of the yard which would require 
the indication of the bearings east or west or north and 
south, Thus starting at one side it is not necessary to 
indicate the direction from base line. 

For each pile, whether the foundation is being used or 
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Fig. 2—Size 5x8 standard library card stock, printed with same form on both sides of-card 
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not, a card of the first sort is on file in its proper numer- 
ical order. The location of the pile may be filled in per- 
manently on the card in ink, but the other entries upon 
this card should be in pencil so that they may be erased 
when the pile is empty and ready to receive a new record, 
this process being repeated until the card is so defaced 
that the substitution of a fresh card is desirable. These 
No. 1 cards are printed only upon the face, the larger or 
eenenty cards having the same form printed on each 
side, 

In any active mill yard there are of course a number 
of piles of the same kind and size of stock, which may be 
located in any portion of the yard as may be most con- 
venient. The summary card is intended to show on a 
single card only a single kind, grade and size of mate- 
rial and there summarize all of the piles in which that 
particular item may be piled at the time, also indicating 
its condition as to seasoning. The summary card should 
be filed according to systematic stock arrangement and so 
indicated by proper system of tab guides as to be easily 
located. 

The distinguishing feature of this system is that it is 
not a bookkeeping record; that is, there is no attempt to 
balance the stock record in the way that cash is balanced 
by record of the income and outgo. Instead, the inspec- 
tor’s summary on the tally sheet is intended merely to put 
the stock clerk upon notice as to what piles have been 
affected by the day’s operations and these tally sheets, 
of course, must pass thru the stock clerk’s hands. 

Operating the System 

The stock clerk having noted what piles have been 
loaded from these tally sheets, takes the corresponding 
pile cards from their cases, takes them to the piles and 
re-estimates the quantity in the pile, making the proper 

(Concluded from Page 39) 
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CANADIAN CITY AFFORDS EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF MUNICIPAL CLEANUP CAMPAIGN 


Under the title “The Montreal Spring Clean-up Campaigns,” and with 
the subtitle, “A Record of Certain Phases of Civic Improvements,” a book- 
let issued by the City Improvement Campaign Committee of Montreal, 
Canada, sets down the facts connected with the work indicated during 
about three years. The movement that culminated in the campaigns, how- 
ever, dates from 1912, and—a fact that will bear emphasis—owed its 
origin to the initiative of the Montreal Women’s Club, at the suggestion 
of which the City Improvement League “undertook for two seasons a 
campaign which was known as the ‘Clean-up Day’, a day fixed by a procla- 
mation of the mayor as the term of extraordinary effort on the part of 
the citizens and of the municipal services to have the city clean after the 
winter snows and the spring thaws.” 

The history as it is presented in the booklet is extremely interesting 
thruout, but space forbids more than a few references to it. In discussing 
the work of the Canadian metropolis it will be well to bear in mind that 
the civic committee’s motto or slogan is Concordia Salus, which, freely 
translated, means ‘Safety or welfare lies in harmony.” The extent to 
which this motto was followed is indicated in one of the opening para- 
graphs of the booklet : 

“Tt will be noted that the outstanding element of the Montreal move- 
ment has been the great and spontaneous cooperation afforded by official 
and nonofficial bodies. For while the executive work has been controlled 
by a committee of private citizens bent solely on civic welfare and with- 
out any note of commercialism attached thereto, as has been the case 
in many ‘clean-up’ campaigns initiated elsewhere, the recent ventures at 
Montreal have been carried on in relation to other civic welfare bodies, 
and have had also the active cooperation of the churches, schools, factories, 
large stores, the public bodies, the citizens themselves, and, not least, the 
heads of the municipal departments of health, fire, incineration and 
police.” 

While the campaigns have been called “clean-ups,” the committee ex- 
plains that “during the last two seasons, two side, but cognate movements, 
have been carried on by members of the Civic Improvement Campaign 
Committee—viz., a successful demonstration of the value of cultivating 
vacant city lots and the very satisfactory experiment of a great city-wide 
home gardening competition in which 3,000 school children entered for 
prizes donated by the city.” 

The campaigns were started with a proclamation by the mayor, fixing 
upon a certain day as “clean-up day” and urging all citizens to collect all 
refuse about their premises and have it placed in suitable receptacles so 
that the city cleaning department’s staff may collect and remove such 
refuse “on that very day.” Thus in 1912 the movement was limited to 
a “clean-up day.” In 1914, however, largely according to suggestions 
contained in a paper read by Frederick Abraham before the Montreal 


Publicity Association, a week was devoted to the clean-up campaign. “The 
idea advocated by him was to have a clean-up week in Montreal, this week 
to be set apart each year for a general public and private house-cleaning, 
to engender a spirit of enthusiasm in the public mind by advertising exten- 
sively the slogan ‘clean-up’. Everybody, old and young, would be asked 
to lend a hand for a few hours at least to put every street, alley, yard, 
cellar, passageway, back lot and corners, in spick and span condition. It 
was further hoped that the movement would be of permanent value, for 
experience in other places indicated that when householders have cleaned 
up their premises they are apt to keep up the good work by further clean- 
ing at regular intervals.” 

The new and larger clean-up campaign was, in 1914, launched under 
the auspices of the Montreal Publicity Association and was called the 
“M. P. A. City Improvement Campaign.” An executive committee of 
three prominent citizens was appointed, as well as five directors and eight 
other committees: a publicity committee, to supervise general advertising, 
such as in newspapers, on billboards, street cars etc. ; an educational com- 
mittee, to get out special literature and see to its distribution, make ar- 
rangement with moving picture theaters to show slides, arrange for meet- 
ings and lectures ; a codperation committee to secure the aid and support 
of all societies and other organizations, especially by getting a delegate 
appointed, and to secure the support of all pastors, getting them to preach 
special sermons on civic cleanliness; a merchants’ committee to get the 
merchants interested; a children’s committee to secure the interest and 
cooperation of the school children, school teachers, boy scouts, cadets, 
and to superintend “Children’s Day ;”’ a hygiene committee, to issue a 
special appeal to citizens to guard against the dangers due to ill-ventilated 
rooms and cellars, dirty yards and stagnant water, also to have charge of 
“Sanitary Day ;” an operating committee, to secure the codperation of the 
city incineration department and to have all garbage removed each day 
of “Clean-up Week” and generally to carry out the suggestions of the 
sanitary committee; and an emergency committee, to look after any 
work that might arrive unexpectedly and for which no other committee 
had been appointed. Chairmen of the committees, as well as the honor- 
ary secretary, treasurer and auditor, were members of the executive com- 
mittee, thus insuring harmony and unity of efforts. 

Among the special days during the “week” were the following: Ser- 
mon Day, Fire Prevention Day, Front Yard Day, Back Yard Day, Sani- 
tation Day, Paint-up Day, Children’s Day. 

In the foregoing brief summary we have not attempted to keep wholly 
separate the campaigns of the different years, for each was an improve- 
ment, or at any rate, an elaboration of the one that preceded it. In giving 
the results of the work we can not do better than to quote from the bulle- 
tin the statement contained in the center of this page. 





THE CONSERVATION department of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs has adopted a comprehensive plan 
for beautifying the Lincoln Highway from Coast to 
Coast. The original plan, drafted by Jens Jensen, of Chi- 
cago, includes the use of native material in the various 
States. The border planting along the highway will be 
free and natural, trees being selected that are of special 
value to birds and the native vegetation used being of a 
character that will leave openings thru which the scenery 
may be viewed. Appropriate milestones would be placed, 
and resting places provided at important crossroads. 


* * * 


THE SUPERINTENDENT of the Cincinnati schools and 
the executive secretary of the Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently addressed about twenty pupils of the eighth grade 
in the exchange hall of the chamber. The workings of 
the chamber were explained to them, they were given 
instruction in testing grain and the meeting closed with 
an address on citizenship. 

* * * 

THE WoMEN’s Club, of Glens Falls, N. Y., opened its 
doors Christmas day for 100 children to celebrate Christ- 
mas and receive their presents from a magnificent tree 


eral Health Week.’ 


property by fire. 


committee. 





“CONSCIOUS OF PUBLIC SERVICE” 


“The whole movement affords a prospect of many tion. Willistonians say they intend to make this cele- 
ramifications In the direction of public welfare and 
will probably result, in future campaigns, in a ‘Gen- 


“At present, apart from the obviously apparent 
improved state of the city streets and lanes, noted 
as a direct result of the clean-up campaigns, there 
has been a great decrease in infantile and general 
mortality and a great decrease in the loss of life and 


“Both these happy results have been officially 
ascribed as due in large measure to the exertions 
of the members of the city improvement campaign 


“The consciousness of this public service would 
have been a sufficient reward for these latter, each 
of whom have had large demands made on their 
time and their enthusiasm; but their efforts have in 
addition received grateful recognition by the press * * * 
and others who appreciate acts of good citizenship.” 


THE COMMERCIAL Club and the business men of Willis- 
ton, N. D., have appointed a Fourth of July committee 
which is at work on a program for the annual celebra- 


bration the best ever held in that section and that the 
program offered will attract visitors from a wide area, 
” * * 


A COMMITTEE from the Glens Falls, (N.Y.,) Chamber 
of Commerce lately appeared before the local board of 
education to request that provision be made for a night 
school at which persons of foreign birth may be taught 
English and other subjects calculated to fit them for 
citizenship. 

* * * 

THE DraMa League of Birmingham, Ala., has taken 
over the direction of the pageant to be given in April 
during the biennial meeting of the music clubs. The 
pageant, ‘‘Joseph,’’ which is to be presented will be 
rendered by local talent wholly, 2,000 persons par- 
ticipating in the performance. 


AT A JOINT meeting of the farm bureau and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Kingston, Pa., a speaker-in advocat- 








prepared for the occasion. Admission was by tickets 
given out by the Community Club, the Visiting Nurse 


ing codperation between local merchants and farmers said 











Committee of the Women’s Club and the Associated 
Charities. 
* * * 

THE CINCINNATI (Ohio) Chamber of Commerce, thru 
its committee on activities, has started a movement to 
preserve the historic Columbia Cemetery in which rest 
the remains of the pioneers of that section. In con- 
nection with the movement the Cincinnatian has pub- 
lished an extract from the ‘‘Citizens’ Book,’’ issued 
by the Chamber of Commerce, giving a sketch of the 
history of the Columbia settlement, which was made in 
1788, the year following the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution. 

* * * 

IN A PAMPHLET prepared by Shelby M. Harrison, of the 
department of surveys and exhibits of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, the author sets down the following definition 
and purposes of the survey: ‘‘To sum up the survey in 
a few sentences, it is an implement for more intelligent 
democracy, its chief features or characteristics being the 
careful investigation, analysis, and interpretation of the 
facts of social problems; the recommendation and outlin- 
ing of action based on the facts, and the acquainting and 
educating of the community not only to conditions found 
but to the corrective and preventive measures to be 
adopted. The survey lays emphasis, moreover, upon the 





importance of studying problems in their various com- 
munitywide relations and urges codperative action on a 
communitywide basis. It deals with the whole district 
and endeavors to lead individuals to think in terms of the 
whole. It is the application of scientific method to the 
study and solution of social problems which have specific 
geographical limits and bearings, plus such a spreading 
of its facts and recommendations as will make them, as 
far as possible, the common knowledge of the community 
and a force for intelligent codrdinated action.’’ 
* * * 


Prize contests on farm subjects have been utilized in 
many communities to arouse interest in the pursuit of 
agriculture. One subject proposed in a contest was 
‘*How Can Boys and Girls Make Monroe County (Pa.) 
Famous for Dairy Stock Conditions?’’ Welltodo farm- 
ers, merchants, bankers and other public spirited citizens 
may: join in contributing the prize money. 

* * * 


A PUBLIC meeting was held in Ferndale, Cal., to hear 
reports of the officers of the Humboldt County Fair and 
to elect officials to manage the fair for the coming year. 
Other matters of general interest in connection with the 
fair were discussed, and in this manner public interest 
and support were enlisted. 


that Kingston paid $500,000 a year for vegetables and 
groceries shipped in from New York city. Presumably 
the idea intended to be conveyed is that the merchants 
buy their vegetables from city commission merchants and 
the farmers buy their groceries by mail, because there is 
no attempt to codperate. It’s the old story that the Com- 
munity Builder has so often told; farmers and merchants 
are working at cross purposes because they neglect or 
refuse to consider how far their interests are related. 
The local development organization exists for the purpose 
of acting as a gobetween in the adjustment of matters of 
this sort. Such an organization’s chief purpose should 
be to direct commerce into such channels as shall best 
serve the general weifare. 
+ * * 


IN CELEBRATING ‘‘ Williston Day,’’ Williston (N. D.) 
‘“set a new mark in civie achievement,’’ according to 
the Graphic, of that enterprising city. Nobody counted 
the crowd, but as it ate a barbecued three-year-old steer, 
and 5,000 buns, and drank 100 gallons of coffee, it must 
have been either a large or a very hungry and thirsty 
crowd. But the streets of the town were filled all day 
and until late in the evening, so, it is believed, the con- 
sumption of comestibles was not out of proportion to 
the number of persons who partook of the city’s hospi- 
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No matter what unusual events the immediate future 
may hold for this country and no matter what changes in 
the ways of our living may be made necessary, business 
must go on. Speculation as to what will come is an exer- 
cise reserved to those hardy souls who do not care much 
for their reputation as prophets who have greater abil- 
ity to see into a brick wall than the Realm can boast of. 
But it doesn’t take a whole lot of prescience to know that 
in most particulars things must go on about as usual 
whether we have war or peace or whether hostilities are 
long or short. Taxes will be collected and cows milked 
and corn planted. There will be marrying and giving in 
marriage and setting up of housekeeping. There must 
also be building of houses and barns. People will con- 
tinue to think in about the same ways, and they will be 
influenced in their buying by about the same reasonings. 
Advertising will be effective much as it was while the 
world was as peaceful as a tea party. It is essential that 
we lumbermen see to it that our trade has a fair share 
in the spring and summer drive.. We may have to plan 
our business a little differently; but there seems no pros- 
pect that trade will fall off, tho it may perhaps change in 
character a little. 

We like to talk about our community leadership, but 
after all this isn’t such an absolute thing after all. Some 
men listen to a talk on community leadership and get to 
thinking that it’s something like sitting at the wheel of 
a jitney and that they can steer the thing around much as 
they please. This of course is a serious mistake. Nobody 
in a democracy does a whole lot of arbitrary steering. If 
war conditions become serious we no doubt will see a good 
many Government regulations put into force; but in the 
matter of community leadership in which lumber retailers 
can share there is no arbitrary feature. If a man is to 
be a leader he must be wise enough to see necessary things 
and then persuade his neighbors that those things are 
necessary. It’s a matter of superior brain 


LUMBER EXHIBIT BOOTHS AT COMMERCIAL 
SHOWS 


It is the latter possibility that I want to talk about, 
for here is where advertising comes in. If a farmer 
builds a new barn because another farmer does, he may 
also improve his house if he is shown how. Newspaper 
advertising, show window displays and building show 
booths offer an opportunity. A number of retailers whose 
yards are on the edge of town where no large crowds are 
accustomed to pass have gotten the benefit of show window 
advertising by renting uptown windows not needed by 
the occupants of the buildings where the windows are 
located. But maybe we’d better begin with the matter 
of booths at commercial shows, for I happen to have the 
account of one such display made by a successful Illinois 
retailer. 

This is Harold C. Harbaugh, manager of the yards of 
the Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co. at St. Charles and 
Geneva, Ill. St. Charles, according to accounts, is a 
progressive town of 5,000 or 6,000 people. It is located 
within a few miles of Elgin and Aurora, two cities much 
larger in size. It is also not far from Chicago. But its 
nearness to large cities evidently does not discourage the 
business men who own the stores and factories in St. 
Charles, for they have frequently engineered successful 
boosting shows. The particular show at which Mr. Har- 
baugh had his display was called a ‘‘Sold in St. Charles 
Week.’’ It was frankly an advertising expedient, but the 
merchants succeeded in making it so attractive that dur- 
ing the week there was an average nightly attendance of 
about 1,200. Furthermore, an admission fee of 10 cents 
was charged. The display was located in a new factory 
building where in addition to attractive mercantile and 
industrial displays entertainments of various kinds were 
given. According to newspaper reports the display in- 
cluded groceries, meats, candy, automobiles, hardware, 


together of scattered families. We’ll put the interests 
of religion first; but without the community interests 
brought out and recognized and exercised at the services 
of the little churches pioneer life would have been almost 
unbearable. Everybody knows the old farm custom of 
going to town every Saturday afternoon. Generally there 
was buying to do, but if there was not somebody was 
careful to think up some other plausible excuse for get- 
ting to town and seeing all the neighbors. 


Getting around is easier now in these days of better 
roads and Ford cars, but people don’t find as many op- 
portunities for getting together in crowds to talk. Of 
course we’re all efficient, and we have to utilize our time, 
and we don’t make any money when we’re around in a 
crowd. Only it is sometimes to be wondered if we really 
are efficient when we cut out these gatherings. If little 
local expositions can be worked out with some definite, 
neighborhood purpose that will be of benefit to the mer- 
chants and to the public as well it is all to the good. 

We’ve had a good many expositions and conventions of 
one kind and another for some years. We retailers get 
together every winter and learn some new things and 
have a good time. Once in a while some city has a big 
industrial or building show, and these are good things. 
But the trouble with them is that the people who go are 
usually the people who have things for sale. They get 
pepped up and go back home feeling fine and determined 
to put a lot of things across, but they find their custom- 
ers cold and sour and suspicious. The customers need 
this inspiration more than the merchants do, and bringing 
them to the local towns is a splendid thing. 


Why Not Industrial Shows? 

Without doubt during the summer there’ll be a great 
number of patriotic rallies all thru the country. People 
will get together to strengthen their feeling of solidarity 
behind the Government. There’ll be 





power. So in this matter of shoving busi- « 
ness along in these troubled times the re 
tailer must count on the fact that in a 
large amount of their buying his customers 
are going to do as they blamed please in 
spite of all the wig-wagging he may do. 
And in the remainder he will be able to 
influence them only by talking sense, He 
needs to know the true needs of his neigh- 
borhood better than anybody else. But 
once he does know these needs he can have 
considerable influence by presenting them 
in sane advertising. 

Looked at from this stage of the game, 
the summer building promises to be about 
the same as tho peace had: remained un- 
broken. In some instances people who 
have hard work getting the necessary credit 
to put across a business block or an apart- 
ment house may get cold feet and back out. 
Other cautious souls may decide that a 
dollar is safer in the cracked sugar bowl on 
the pantry shelf than invested in a new 
house. But it seems possible that these 
losses may be made up in other ways. For 
instance, a good many people can be per 
suaded to remodel their old houses. This is 
the time to push a little on an education 
campaign along this line. Some alterations 
and improvement will make the old house 
more comfortable and attractive for next 
winter, and these changes need not be so 
very expensive. But in order to push 
a campaign two things must be brought 
to the attention of customers: that such alterations are 
possible and desirable and that,they need not be costly. 

Remodeling houses has gotten a bad reputation, perhaps 
deservedly so; for the person who starts in to remodel in 
nine cases out of ten is trying to build a new house out 
of an old one and is trying to do it at a great saving. 
He is disappointed in both hopes. The completed house, 
lacking the right kind of preliminary planning, looks like 
a cobbled up old shoe, and the cost has been greater than 
the owner expected. There is a limit to the advisability 
of remodeling. In numerous cases the owner would find 
it cheaper and more satisfactory to tear his old house 
down and to start from the ground. But in other eases 
less comprehensive changes can be worked out that will 
add much to the satisfaction of living without being ex- 
cessively costly. The sum total of little things will add 
much to the comfort of a house, and it will add to the 
year’s total of trade. A new hardwood floor in the living 
room; storm windows on country houses; a bathroom and 
the necessary fixtures; dormer windows in low, dark 
rooms under the roof and the like may be mentioned. <A 
sleeping porch is not a winter luxury, but it is coming to 
be a summer necessity that can be added to practically 
any house. Alterations do not have to be confined to 
houses. The art of barn design has progressed rapidly 
during the last few years, and a good many dark and 
poorly ventilated barns can be renovated and made of 
much greater value. 

These things, as was said before, are more or less new 

and unusual, Building in a country district proceeds by 
means of example. If some one person becomes ambi- 
tious and puts up a new barn it is likely to act like an 
infection; and the first thing anybody knows there is a 
whole covey of new barns in that neighborhood. The 
style of building is much the same in any given neighbor- 
hood; and if the first builders got started wrong the 
building of the entire neighborhood is likely to be wrong. 
sut since there is no great amount of remodeling done 
everyLody considers it a risky adventure, like eating 
the e's first pie. Or maybe they don’t think of 
it at all. 


bs 





CHARLES HARBAUGH LUMBER CO’S EXHIBIT AT COMMERCIAL 
ST. CHARLES, ILL., MARCIL 5, 


farm implements, dry goods, footwear, clothing, millinery, 
lumber, coal, printing exhibits, furniture, musical instru- 
ments, carpets and rugs, jewelry, plumbing supplies, an 
icchouse exhibit, a photographer’s exhibit and a moving 
picture that showed the operation of the telephone 
system. 

The newspaper clipping from which IT copy this list 
adds that some time in the future the commercial club 
plans to hold a fair at which old-fashioned articles will 
be shown. People will be invited to hunt out the spin- 
ning wheels in the garrets, the old broeade dresses, pieced 
quilts, samplers and other old-fashioned faney work, and 
in addition to this some farm produce and other things 
that may be fitting. All of which indicates that the com- 
mercial club is alive to the advertising possibilities of 
entertaining the public. 

Instruction mingled with entertainment so that the 
mixture is easy to take gets the best results, and I shall 
be surprised if this kind of administering of useful 
knowledge is not much resorted to in the coming months. 
There are a good many things to be said in favor of such 
local expositions as the one mentioned above. In the 
first place it has a fine neighborly effect for neighbors to 
get together. In our efforts to make money a good many 
of us have forgotten about the people who are living 
near us. It is hard to say in just what way it makes a 
person a better worker and a better man to mingle with 
his neighbors, but the result is unmistakable. No doubt 
you’ve seen the edifying sight of a good, conservative 
brother declaring he would not give a cent to the new 
grange building. But after he got to the picnie and 
talked with a lot of men who were confident of its sue- 
eess and had looked over a happy crowd of several hun- 
dred of his neighbors and had listened to a few enthu- 
siastie speeches he came across with a subscription that 
would have made him gasp before attending the meeting. 
He didn’t hear a new argument. He didn’t even hear 
the old ones well presented. But he got caught in the 
healthy contagion of community effort and found himself 
pulling as hard as anybody else. I believe one of the 
secondary benefits of frontier churches was this getting 


1} crowds and parades and speeches, with the 
usual accessories. Why not some industrial 
shows in connection with these things? 
Now wait a minute, brother, before you de- 
nounce me as a hardened and heartless 
materialist who would use holy things for 
the purpose of making money. Wait until 
T explain what I mean. Part of the pre- 
paredness campaign in every warring coun- 
try has been a campaign of thrift. Now 
thrift doesn’t necessarily consist in doing 
without things. Rather it consists in the 
wisest possible utilization of things. Sup- 
pose the dry goods merchants and ladies’ 
clothiers show stocks of quiet, serviceable 
garments with some instruction in useful 
kinks of home dressmaking. Suppose the 
grocers hold demonstrations of the right 
way to prepare the so-called grocery sec- 
onds, goods that in quality are the best but 
that in appearance: are not so fancy as 
the star brands. Suppose the shoe stores 
give some instruction in the care of shoes 
by means of using shoe trees, leather pre- 
servatives and polishes and advertise the 
excellence of their repair departments, Sup- 
pose lumbermen display models of excel- 
lent farm structures designed to save feed 
or shelter stock or grain or farm machinery. 
Suppose they tell people how to make old 
houses comfortable and attractive. The 
people who attend these expositions will 
need some new goods, and they will ap- 
preciate the chance to look over new stuff 
and to be told of its good qualities. Wouldn’t this be a 
worthy sort of thing from every point of view? Such 
an exposition would arouse much interest. It would 
offer unlimited possibilities in the way of decoration and 
entertainment. A young lady dressed in crinoline and 
singing the Civil War songs, a moving picture of a regi- 
ment at dress parade, a fife and drum corps, a drill by boy 
scouts; in fact, any of a number of stunts would be ap- 
propriate and interesting. Nearly every neighborhood if 
ransacked would yield up quite a collection of old-fash- 
ioned furniture and Civil War fighting tackle. I have a 
few old arms representative of a number of different 
wars, and I’d be glad to loan them to a committee in my 
neighborhood. Others in other neighborhoods would do 
the same, 


SHOW, 


What One Lumberman Accomplished 


All this is of a general nature, and our story is getting 
away from Mr. Harbaugh. I don’t know any better way 
of describing what he accomplished than to quote from a 
letter he wrote to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.. Mr. Har- 
baugh’s exhibit did not have the warlike character I’ve 
suggested above, for it was shown before war was de- 
clared. But the results he got could be gotten at any 
time. Human nature does not change with a declaration 
of hostilities. His letter follows: 

‘*Herewith is a photograph of our booth at the Saint 
Charles Commercial Show, held in this city the week of 
March 5. Our booth consisted of a wall board and interior 
wocdwork exhibit. The size of the booth was 10 by 18 
feet. The main entrance was a combination book-case 
colonnade, and on the opposite wall was a built-in side- 
board. The side entrance consisted of a pair of French 
doors, and hanging on the interior walls were four differ- 
ent designs of doors. With the exception of the colon- 
nade all millwork was of oak and all in the white. Our 
first idea was to have it all stained and finished, but on 
second thought we took into consideration that we were 
in the lumber and millwork business and not the paint and 
varnish line. We did the same with the wallboard except 
that we did decorate the exterior and left the interior in 
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the natural. This was not a bad idea, as it gave the peo- 
ple an idea of what really could be done with this prod- 
uct. On the sideboard Mrs. Harbaugh placed some of her 
cut glass, which set off that part of the exhibit well. On 
the colonnade pedestal were placed two ferns. 

‘«The floor was covered with rugs; and chairs and a 
table with a reading lamp on it were placed within. By 
the way, these chairs were filled thruout each evening. If 
I had it to do over again I would have used the same idea 
but would have had a booth three times the size, if obtain- 
able, and about a dozen or fifteen chairs. You can 
imagine how they were appreciated by the ladies when 
no other place was really provided. I was at the booth 
each evening and ‘with the assistance of another man gave 
out literature and novelties. One of the features was the 
giving out of numbered buttons. Scattered among these 
were duplicates. The object was for each person to look 
for the duplicate. If found, each person would receive a 
prize at our booth. The ladies’ prize was a sterling silver 
spoon and the gentlemen’s a genuine Spanish tooled 
leather bill fold. This proved very popular and created a 
lot of comment. After the first night it was not neces- 
sary to go out and get permission to pin buttons on the 
people. They made a bee line for our booth as soon as 
they arrived; and believe me when people will come to 
you for your article which you are using for an advertise- 
ing medium and ask to wear it, as happened in our case, 
it certainly is a paying investment. 

‘¢T will give you one of several instances. A farmer 
‘ame up with his wife and baby. I had never sold him a 
penny’s worth of material, but I knew he owned two 
pretty good sized farms and was a farmer of means. Of 

urse [ pinned buttons on himself and wife and gave a 

aunry whistle to the youngster. Then I made a few re- 
nuarks and excused myself to talk with someone else. The 
very next morning he was in my office, and the first remark 
he made was, ‘What did you think of my youngster?’ Of 
course I told him what a healthy, fine looking fellow the 
baby was. He replied that they thought an awful lot of 
him because he was the only one they had. Before he left 
I sold him a little stuff, and in addition he told me he was 
going to build a new barn on the little farm and that I 
was going to have every cent’s worth of material used on 
the job. And just the day before yesterday he called me 
up and told me his neighbor was about to 


intelligent manner to meet it. Some merchants in Eng- 
land at the beginning of the war rather boasted that trade 
would go on as usual. They were compelled a little later 
to change both their minds and their methods. Others 
thought merchandising would be utterly different if not 
entirely ruined. They learned that the changes were not 


a 


so profound as they had feared. It is my guess that one 
of the effective means of educating buyers to intelligent 
home buying will come thru codperative work of the re- 
tailers of each town. They have an opportunity to help 
themselves, their communities and, indirectly, the Govern- 
ment. 





LUMBERMEN ENDORSE A 


SILO SELLING CAMPAIGN 





Western Retailers Advocate the Plan From Both Patriotic and Business Motives—This 
Paper’s Proposition Is Heartily Seconded 





Letters calling attention to the need of conserving our 
food supply and planting larger crops, together with 
proofs of the front page of this issue, were sent to a 
number of lumbermen for an expression of their opinion. 
A number of extremely interesting and valuable replies 
were received, which show that the moment is ripe for 
a silo selling campaign. These letters are worthy of 
careful study both for the spirit of patriotism and desire 
on the part of the writers to help the country in its time 
of need and also because they show the attitude of the 
lumbermen toward the silo. 

From among the letters received certain ones from 
representative retailers in the different sections of the 
middle West are printed herewith. They very concisely 
and clearly state some of the problems that confront the 
retailers in the sale of silos and point the way that manu- 
facturers may follow in coédperating with them in this 
matter. One firm in particular is desirous of getting in 
touch with manufacturers that can furnish silo staves 
in less than carload lots, the cars to be filled with other 
material, They also want to know where it is possible 
to secure yellow pine creosoted silo staves. 

With the development of the silo business there is 
more and more of a demand for machinery which will 
easily aid in the filling, and this point is also brought 
out very clearly in one of the letters. Then there are 
silo outside shapes of all kinds being built today, altho 
the only satisfactory inside shape is round or oval. 


to purchase these advance sheets in lots of 1,000 to 5,000 and 
if so, what your charge would be. We have in mind at this 
moment the plan of mailng a copy of this advance sheet to 
the mailing lists of our various stations with a view to 
awakening as great and as active an interest in the matter 
of silo sales as possible. 

With special reference to the last paragraph of your letter, 
wherein you inquire whether, or not the retail lumberman 
can successfully sell silos and as to the number of new. silos 
that ought to be built in our community this year, will say 
that is a rather difficult proposition to discuss. At certain 
of our stations located in the dairy belt, we handle silos with 
quite a gratifying measure of success. At our other stations 
located outside the dairy belt, the sale of silos is a rather 
fitful business, the volume rising and falling as crop condi- 
tions vary year by year. Our personal impression is that 
po ~¥ business rightfully belongs to the retail lumber mer- 
chant anc 1at he can have it if he w ) for , 
Snasin aet ae he will but put forth the 

We await with interest the receipt of your reply as to 
whether or not you are in shape to supply us with the adver- 
tising matter along lines that we have inquired about. 

MIDLAND LUMBER Co, 


Excellent Business Can Be Worked Up by Consistent 
Advertising 
‘ ROCHESTER, IND 

We are very much interested in this idea partly Sine 
this field has been neglected by lumbermen generally and 
particularly by us. We sold one silo last year and ‘found 
that we could not only compete in price with big silo com- 
panies that are working the country thru field men in con- 
stant touch with farmers, but we can actually undersell 
them and make a fair profit, furnishing the farmer just as 
good a silo and Sag ny much of the money at home. How- 
ever, I would say that the local lumber dealer who does not 





build a chicken house and he had told him 
to come down to our place to get it. This 
party is now in my yard getting 1,000 feet 
of shiplap. This is not the only case, and 
I tell you when the next commercial show 
comes around we will be there with both 
feet. 

‘©A little over $900 was cleared at this 
show. The receipts amounted to a little 
over $2,200, and I think this is mighty good 
when you consider that it was all taken in 
in 5-, 10 and 25-cent pieces. It was handled 
in such a manner that the people did not 
feel as though it cost them 10 cents to get 
in and $10 to get out. And how much bet- 
ter it was for them to spend money there 
with the feeling that it would all be left in 
town and not taken out, as it would have 
been had they spent it with an out-of-town 
carnival company. The money earned at 
these exhibits is used for promoting St. 
Charles. At present there is a movement on 
foot to erect unit factory building so we 
can interest small industries and as they 
grow provide more room, as their wants re- 
quire. We figure a good many small fae- 
tories are much better than a couple of 
large ones, for if one or two lay off for a 
period the town will not feel the effects so 
badly. We now have fifteen factories here. 
A couple of them employ around 500 men 











Peter tt Toa rial to use while erecting their silos. 


mms Commgmeims Caren 


make a particular advertising campaign thru 
the medium of the local papers and insistent 
follow-up ideas on each prospect both by per- 
sonal touch and by letters furnishing litera 
ture, ideas, suggestions ete. is laboring at a 
great disadvantage against the oranized 
forces of the silo manufacturers that. sell 
direct to Mr. Farmer and keep the steps of 
every prospect watched and haunted, 

I thought that we were good advertisers 
but last summer several of our good customers 
and friends living within a radius of three 
miles of our city bought silos under pressure 
from follow-up agents and came into our yard 
and wanted to actually borrow staging mate 

| had 
mailed these men silo advertising matter, yet 
they told me that they did not know we han 
led silos, It is very evident that we are not 
handling this line of business in an efficient 
manner yet it is a line that should be sold 
thru the channels of retail lumber dealers 
And particularly at this time it should be 
pushed energeticaily if from no other motive 
than that of a patriotic standpoint in the con 
servation of the nation’s food resources, 

mi, desire also to say something relative to 
silo staves from the standpoint of the lumber 
retailer, Last year after selling the silo to 
which we refer in one of the preceding para 
graphs, we tried several manufacturers of 
yellow pine lumber before we were able to find 
a mill that would accept our order. Several 
of them said they did not care to manufacture 
silo staves. We, as retail lumber dealers 
need some advice where such supplies may be 
readily obtainable from mills that are willing 
to load some other kind of material with silo 
stock, Very few dealers like to load up on 
a full car of silo stock to experiment upon, 
We further desire to know where we can get 








and the balance between 50 and 100. 

“‘T am going to mail you the blueprint 
used in the erection of the booth. You see, we decided 
exactly what we were going to do before a bit of work 
was done on the exhibit. It took one man eleven hours 
to erect it. All told our expenditures were in the neigh- 
hborhood of $150. This included all novelties. We 
certainly consider it money well spent.’’ 


Plan Made Before Booth Was Constructed 


The blueprint is a working drawing such as an amateur 
draftsman might make. It shows the Looth to have been 
on a corner with an aisle running in front and another 
along the side. ‘The French doors opened out into this side 
aisle. Two of the specimen doors were hung on the back 
wall, one on either side of the built-in sideboard, and the 
other two were hung on the side wall opposite the French 
doors. The blueprint shows the floor plan and also the 
elevation of the colonnade. Without doubt this prelim- 
inary planning made the exhibit more symmetrical and 
pleasing and also reduced the cost of construction. There 
would be no need for cutting and trying and stopping to 
ponder over the location of a door or a post with the plan 
spread out in detail. 

In these days when experienced merchants are insist- 
ing on the value of aggressive selling methods one may 
wonder if these local expositions will not prove to be of 
considerable value all around. Like everything else, they 
must be used with common sense. An exposition could 
not be expected to make bricks without straw. If people 
could not be induced to attend the merchants would prob- 
ably know that fact and would not attempt to hold one, 
Tf one were successful they would not hope to make an- 
other equally successful the following week. Mr. Har- 
baugh’s opinion of the value of such a show when well pre- 
pared and timed is indicated in the closing sentence of 
his letter. 

The Realm will be glad to hear of any new and effective 
methods for handling business or of any old methods 
adapted to new conditions. It is rather certain that the 
merchants who will be most successful in meeting the con- 
ditions of trade brought on by war conditions will be those 
who perceive that the war really is making a difference in 
the relation of buyer to merchant and who attempt in an 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CHARLES HARBAUGH LUMBER CO.’S EXHIBIT, 


Built up silos are attracting much attention, particularly 
as in many cases the retailer can use ordinary yard stock 
in filling the orders for them or can buy the material 
machined and knocked down in such lengths as to be 
easily handled. An excellent example of this class of 
silo is that manufactured by the Tung-Lok Silo & Tank 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo. This company is also actively 
pushing the idea of building more silos to conserve the 
grain supply of the country, 

Some of the letters received by the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN on this subject follow: 


Are in Hearty Accord With the Idea 


LEBANA, KAN, 
We are in hearty accord with the idea of the lumberman 
encouraging the construction of silos. Surely there is no 
investment the farmer can make that will pay as handsome 
dividends as that invested in a silo, This particular territory 
is suitable for the making of pit silos and while we get to 
supply but little material for such silos we encourage their 
construction for advice to be accredited can not appear 
mercenary. No doubt many silos will be installed here this 

year, 
LEBANON LUMBER CO, 


To Be Congratulated on Idea 


Freevort, ILL. 
It seems to us that the plan of action that you have out 
lined is an extremely fit and proper thing for you to do and 
we congratulate you. We should like to inquire at this junc 
ture whether or not we could make an arrangement with you 





A GOOD ‘‘HUNCH’’ 


If our Front Page this week appeals to you, 
it will also appeal to your patriotic farmer friends. 
With the thought that it will make a good cir- 
cular for dealers to use in circularizing their’ 
customers who need silos we name the following 
prices for reprints in lots: 1,000, $5.75; 2,000, 
$9.25; 3,000, $12.75; 4,000, $15.25; 5,000, $17.75, 
f. o. b. Chicago. The changes needed to make it 
suitable for this purpose will be made. Wire your 
order today. 











creosoted staves of yellow pine (this is the 
sort of staves used in the silos to which we 
referred above in connection with our friends 
who wanted to borrow lumber for Staging) 
Almost every lumberman knows where he may buy fir staves 
peed a Pp menpsrentes dealer can not buy a car of 

' 1d of staves ‘lige / 7 *s he desire ze 
that quantity m a ntly nor does he desire to get 

‘ith the above stock of information at hand we wouk 
r glad to make a large effort in the silo field. And - 
lieve that we could, with proper application of modern 
advertising, create the need of several silos in this community 
But the retail dealer should be in a position to talk intelii- 
gently to the prospect on this line of business as well as 
being able to make a correct quotation on the entire material 
We handed the editor of our local paper the bulletin which 
we received from you yesterday. He has agreed to use a 
large part of this in his paper. ‘ 


O. M. Henprickson & Co. 
It Is Up to the Lumber Dealers 


j ; CENTERVILLE, Towa. 
_ We think that it is up to the lumber dealers to go after the 
farmers to build Silos to conserve the products of the farms 
As our county is practically all devoted to coal mining there 
are very few silos in the county. We have tried to sell both 
the wood and hollow block silo, but our sales have not been 
profitable as far as sales went. We figured that if we could 
help out the farmers we could get our profit later on, As 
the southern part of Iowa was dry last year, farm products 
are high and there will not be many silos erected. We will 
do our best to get as many in the county as possible and will 
at any time sell them without profit in order to get them used, 
Fisner LumMBer Co. 


This Is the Psychological Time 


; Sr. Epwarps, Nes, 
This is sure the psychological time for the silo, when our 
wheat crop is so poor. 1 don't understand why in the face of 
the facts of the wonderful profits that result from the feeding 
of silage that our farmers haven't built more of them. A few 
have been built here, but only about half of them have been 
filled the last two years, for the reason that farmers don't 
take kindly to the labor and expense of filling them. The 
present method here is to fill with a blower, which takes a 
lot of power. It also takes as big a crew to fill a silo as it 
does to thresh small grain and this tremendous expense and 
labor the average farmer will not put up with. ‘The silo has 
got to come, but when it first came to the front four or five 
years ago it was pushed too hard, Only the profit side was 
told to the farmers, and when they found out the amount of 
labor necessary to handle silage their ardor cooled. If some 
better means for the filling and the handling of silage from 
silo to the stock could be found many more silos would be 
built. I am convinced that now is the accepted time for 
lumbermen to push silos, Everything is in its favor. It 
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means a big conservation of feed already raised; its food 
value is unquestioned. It surely does mean the growing of 
two or three blades whc~e only one grew before, and that one 
a poor one. 

It is the business of the retail lumbermen of the country 
to grab this business. It is theirs in every sense but it won't 
come to them without some effort. There should also be 
some easier way found for filling, so that two or three farmers 
could do the work. I think the Appleton Manufacturing Co. 
was working to get some simpler machinery along this line, 
but I have not heard if the company got it perfected or not. 
You are certainly pushing a good cause, and I hope you can 
get things going in good shape and if I can help it will surely 
be a pleasure. 

S. W. LIGHTNER. 
PBAPD DD DDD DD DD 


NE OF the things that drove the old wooden bedstead 
into retirement was the general belief among housewives 
that it fostered and encouraged vermin. The wooden 
bedstead is having a revival of popularity, but not in its 
old form. The wooden side rails and slats have disap 
peared, being replaced by a rectangular metal frame of 
side rails and cross rails to support the spring, and this 
is fastened to the wooden head and foot board in such a 
manner as to leave no holes or crevices whatever. The 
modern wooden bedstead, therefore, is in every way as 
sanitary as one of all-metal construction, and more in 
harmony with the other wooden furnishings of the bed 
chamber. 


MAKE ANOTHER ATTACK ON WOOD 


Vigorous Campaign Started in the East Against Frame 
3-Decker Flat Buildings Inside City Limits 





Boston, Mass., April 25.—Total prohibition of the 
construction of wooden 3-apartment houses within the 
corporate limits of Boston is being sought by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce. A vigorous campaign has just 
been inaugurated and indications are that the city council 
will some time in the near future extend the building 
limits in order to shut out buildings of this nature in the 
suburbs. In seeking an extension to the present building 
limits, the Chamber of Commerce claims that it does not 
intend to restrict the construction of frame single dwell- 
ings or 2-family houses of not more than two stories in 
the suburbs. At present the localities where buildings of 
such proportions are permitted are inside the city limits 
and those outside of the building limits are West Rox- 
bury, a part of Roxbury, the Aberdeen and Faneuil dis- 
tricts of Brighton, Hyde Park and Breed’s Island. The 
present greatly extended building limits were established 
July 1, 1914. 

In renewing its fight against the wooden 3-decker, the 
chamber declares that ‘‘practically every municipality 
near Boston has prohibited the construction’’ of this 
style of building. The petition on file at the city hall 


reads that the frame 3-decker has proved a great moral 
hazard, profiting no one but the ‘‘jerry-builders’’ who 
dispose of their buildings before the construction defects 
become apparent. 

It should be noted that the chamber is not opposed to 
3-decker construction if the exteriors are of materials 
other than wood. In the course of the petition the claim 
is made that the speculative builder realizes how rapidly 
these structures depreciate in value, and arranges to un- 
load his property before the freshness of the new con- 
struction disappears and defects are disclosed. It is also 
claimed that the property eventually comes into the hands 
of an owner who must bear the brunt of this depreciation 
and who is often confronted by a tempting possible insur- 
ance settlement. 

Furthermore, the petition associates the city’s alarm 
over the alleged existence of an arson trust with the 
‘“moral hazard’? of the buildings thus objected to. City 
records have also been cited in an attempt to prove that 
the 3-decker is anything but profitable. The figures show 
that 607 wooden 8-deckers were erected in 1911, due to the 
activities of ninety-five operators; also that this propor- 
tion holds good today. 

The constitutionality of an ordinance such as the one 
proposed is based upon the exercise of the police power 
delegated by the commonwealth. This question comes 
under that phase of the police power which deals with 
measures providing for public morals and public safety. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE 


The house plan presented this weck is for a dwelling 
of semi-bungalow type, having six rooms and a reception 
hall, to cost about $2,900. The accompanying illustra- 
tion will indicate the exterior appearance and interior 
arrangement. In design, this house offers some rather 
unusual features. Its foundation is absolutely square, 
but the house is far from having the box-like appear- 
ance which is usually associated with this form. Both 
the front porch and the rear porch break into the square 
and the design of the roof and its dormers also gives 
variety to the exterior appearance. 

At the front of the house on the 
first floor the dining room is upon one 
side of the reception hall and the living 
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room upon the other, and each of these rooms has a fire- 
place with an exterior brick chimney forming part of the 
decorative treatment. There is also a breakfast room 
in the rear off one side of the kitchen, which latter also 
is somewhat novel in arrangement. The stairways to the 
basement and to the second floor are in the center of 
the house and the front of the upstairs hall is finished 
as a nook, The bathroom is conveniently located in 
the rear. 

Each of the two upstairs bedrooms has two closets and 


PLAN NO. 102 


there is also a large storeroom opening off the bath- 
room. 

This appears to be a very comfortable and homelike 
arrangement for a family of such size that two bedrooms 
are sufficient for its needs. The house is designed with 
a full size basement partitioned off for a laundry, two 
cellar rooms and rooms well segregated for the furnace 
and coal bin. There are, of course, also ash chutes to the 
basement from the fireplace above. 

The working plans are complete in seven sheets and 
will be supplied together with bill of 











FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


AMERIOAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN No. 102, DESIGNED BY CHARLES 
EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT 


material and standard form of  speci- 
fications for $1.50.  Klectrotypes of 
the cuts shown, which are of standard 
width for newspaper columns, will be 
supplied for $2. 
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HOW TO KEEP A WELL BALANCED DIMENSION STOCK 


In view of the car shortage and the fact that there is 
no evidence of relief from this source many manufac- 
turers are compelled to pile a great deal more stock in 
the yards than is customary, even tho the production is 
severely curtailed. One of the great dangers of piling 
up stock is that certain dimension will be cut that it will 
be very difficult to move when it does become possible to 
get cars. Such stock generally must be sold at a sacri- 
fice and sometimes it is left to lay about the yard for 
months and even years before it is disposed of. Even 
tho it is sold the price obtained exerts a depressing effect 
upon the market. For example, suppose the Jones Lum- 
ber Co. cuts 2x12-inch 16-foot dimension to excess. Finally 
the Jones company becomes hard up for money and must 
sell some of the 2x12’s stacked on the yard; must, in fact, 
- move all of them. The salesmen go out into the sales 
.territory and begin to sell 2x12, 16, at 50 cents under the 
market and then the first thing everybody knows the 
price is going down. 

The accompanying table will be of much assistance in 
helping manufacturers of yellow pine to avoid this and 
cut their lumber so that the stocks will remain well bal- 
anced even tho large stocks are piled on the yard. The 
figures show the shipments of length and sizes of No. 1 
yellow pine dimension from August, 1915, to March, 1917, 
and the percentage of each length and size compared 


to the total shipments. The figures were not taken from 
the shipments of one mill, either, but were taken from 
the records of a number of mills for twenty months and 
cover shipments of 133,768,310 feet of No. 1 dimension. 
A manufacturer finds that it is necessary to cut some 
dimension and stack it in the yard, but unless a tedious 
search of old invoices is made it is difficult to determine 
the proportion of the lengths and sizes shipped. Conse- 
quently only too often the amount of each width and 
length is cut by guess and an attempt is made to fit 
the market to the stock, not the stock to the market, with 
lamentable results to the manufacturer. But by turning 
to the table printed below a glance serves to show that 
the quantity of 2x6-inch 16-foot No. 1 dimension cut 
should be 27.44 percent of the total 2x6’s cut. 

Perhaps, on the other hand, a manufacturer desires 
to find out how well balanced the yard stock is. A glance 
at the table will tell just what proportion of the total 
each size and length should be and then reference to the 
stock sheet will disclose how close to this condition the 
stock actually is. Then orders can be given intelligently 
to saw to fill up sizes and lengths that are getting low, 
or to quit producing the items that there is an excess of. 

Another part of the table shows the percentage of each 
length to the entire total. That is, the total of the 12- 
foot dimension in the yard should be about 14.43 percent 


Percentage of Lengths and Sizes of No. 1 Dimension from August, 1915, to March, 1917, Inclusive (20 Months) 


10 12 14 16 18 20 22 24 Total 
204 2,483,789 6,533,332 6,533,908 11,684,577 7,962,877 6,204,529 923,991 915,696 43,242,699 
5.74 15.18 15.10 27.02 18.40 33 2.13 2.10 
226 1,085,190 4,995,532 6,031,299 9,774,295 4,449,336 5,379,680 1,554,194 2,341,872 35,611,398 
& 14.02 16.94 27. 12.50 15.12 4.36 6.58 
208 452,662 4,054,784 5,691,740 6,897,234 2,936,788 2,732,282 731,029 1,417,660 24,914,179 
1.82 16.28 22.85 27.69 11.81 10.91 2.94 5.70 
2010 237,517 1,783,320 2,579,657 4,646,405 1,766,717 2,179,556 629,774 1,045,840 14,868,786 
1.60 11.99 17.35 31.25 11.88 14.66 4.24 7.038 
2212 144,440 1,936,388 2,054,324 4,621,256 1,568,424 2,747,620 869,540 1,189,256 15,181,248 
95 12.79 13.58 30.54 10.36 18.16 5.75 7.87 
Percentage of Each Length to Total of All Sizes Total...... 133.768.310 
10 12 14 16 18 20 22 ga V9 
3.29 14.43 17.12 28.13 13.96 14.39 3.52 5.1 
Percentage of Each Size to Total of All Sizes 
2x4 206 228 2010 2012 
82.33 26.62 18.62 11.12 11.31 


of the total dimension. Of course this is very interest- 
ing and valuable, but a manufacturer frequently wants 
to know just what percentage of 2x8-inch or 2x4-inch or 
other size of dimension it is desirable to saw. And the 
table tells this. For example, 2x4’s should compose 32.33 
percent of the total dimension sawn and 2x12’s 11.31 
percent. 

In planning a season’s cut this table is of great value. 
By reference to it the proper percentage of each size di- 
mension can be obtained and then the correct percentage 
of each length of this determined in order to keep the 
stock well balanced. 
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URGES MEMBERS TO BOOST FOOD PRODUCTION 


New OrLEANS La., April 24.—The Southern Pine 
Association today sent an appeal to its subseribers urging 
that everything possible be done both as a patriotie duty 
and as an economic necessity to increase the planting 
and cultivation of food crops. ‘‘The Southern Pine As 
sociation,’’ says the communication, ‘‘ desires most earn- 
estly to call to the attention of manufacturers of yellow 
pine the necessity for each and every owner of cut-over 
lands to do his full duty toward increasing the food sup- 
plies of the nation. Not only is this a patriotic obliga- 
tion but an absolute economic requirement.’’ President 
Wilson’s remarks on the need of growing crops and 
conserving our supplies of food stuffs are set forth in the 
appeal, also a statement made by Carl Vrooman, assistant 
secretary of the Department of Agriculture, pointing out 
the need of raising larger and better crops, and also re- 
marks of Herbert C. Hoover, head of the American Food 
Board. In conelusion the communication reads: 

The prime essential is the production of crops that may be 
kept thru the winter months, and which are available for ex- 
port. More starchy foods, sweet and Irish pototoes, peas, 
corn, beans, peanuts, soy beans, silage of all kinds—these are 
what will count most in the time of greatest need, and for 
all of which cut-over lands are especially adaptable. It should 
be remembered, too, that just in proportion as silage is raised, 


that much corp and other food is released for human con- 
sumption, 
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SUBMITS SCHEDULE OF LUMBER NEEDED 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., has submitted a schedule 
(89114) for the construction of patrol boats. 

This calls for bids for patrol boats 110 feet long, 15 
feet 6 inches wide, height of hull at bow, 14 feet, and 
the proposal asks for bids on one or more boats and states 
that engines and other parts of the boats will be fur- 
nished by the Government. 

In the proposal the following comes under the head 
of ‘‘lumber’?: 


Oak-—All oak to be white oak, free from sap, rotten knots. 
large season cracks, and wind shakes. Where used in keel 
and kelsons the heart to be boxed, and where used for stem 
special care to be taken to select seasoned material. Where 
used in frames to be butt cuts fitched with the grain to assist 
in bending. All oak to be cut from trees felled before the 
rise of sap. 

YpLLOw PiINE—To be longleaf yellow pine, prime grade, 
interstate rules of 1905, and better, and in addition to con- 
form to the following specifications: ‘To be free from heart 
shakes, wind shakes and large knots. All knots to be sound. 
All yellow pine to show at either end an average of at least 
six annual rings per inch and at least one-third summer 
wood, or else the greater part of rings shall show at least 
one-third summer wood, all-as measured from the third, 
fourth and fifth inches of a radial line from the pith. Where 
used in keel, kelsons, stringers and hogging clamps. the 
material to be at least 90 percent heart. Where used for 
planking and decking to be all heart. All yellow pine to 
have been cut at least six months and to have been air or 
water seasoned in the thicknesses in which furnished before 
finishing. 

DouGLaAs Fir—-Where used for decking to be edge grain, 
free from sap and to have no knots more than %-inch in 
diameter. All knots to be sound. 


Spruce—To be clear of large knots. All knots to be sound 
and to be in other respects entirely suitable for the purpose 
for which used. Seasoned material to be used for all parti- 
tions and to be for this purpose practically free of knots. 

Wuitr Pine—All white pine to conform to the specifica- 
tions for “uppers” of the Tonawanda specifications for white 
pine. 

BENDING FrAMES—The following procedure will be used 
in bending frames: Pieces of oak of such size as to make two 
frames will be bent. These pieces will be bent over forms, 
having the shape of the finished bent frame. After having 
been bent, the piece will be allowed to set for twelve 
hours, then to be split into two pieces and afterward beveled 
to suit the shape of the frame. Iron straps will be used to 
bend the frame over the molds, these iron straps being allowed 
to remain on the forms for twelve hours to prevent the 
grain from opening. 





LARGE SHIP YARD PROJECT ANNOUNCED 


New. Orueans, La., April 24.—One of the local after- 
noon papers publishes a report that plans for the establish- 
ment at the Chalmette slip, just below New Orleans, of 
a gigantic ship yard have been announced by J. W. 
Thompson, of St. Louis, a prominent railroad contractor 
who maintains offices here and who built the new Texas & 
-acific terminal passenger station here. Mr. Thompson, 
according to the story, has been quietly working on the 
project for several months. It contemplates an invest- 
ment, it is said, of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. The Chal- 
mette slip is owned by the Southern Railway, being a 
part of its terminal plant at Chalmette, but according 
to the published story the railroad is willing to sell the 
slip for the uses outlined. It is added that Mr, Thompson 
has taken up the matter with the Government and is now 
in Washington to confer with Government representatives. 
No local capital, according to the story, has been enlisted. 
The proposed yards will have ample capacity for the con- 
struction of naval craft as well as merchantmen, permit- 
ting construction of battleships if the Government desires. 
Other New Orleans dailies have published no confirmation 
of the story thus far. 
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LABOR CONTROVERSY SETTLED CONDITIONALLY 

CINCINNATI, Onto, April 24.—The jurisdictional con 
troversy between the carpenters’ union and the sheet metal 
workers’ union, which has for many weeks tied up the 
work on the new Hamilton County court house and jail, 
and up to this time has cost the county $45,000, and the 
members of the two unions all their wages for fully three 
months, has been brought to an adjustment that will per- 
mit of the finishing of the construction of the building. 

Thru the influence of national officials, cobperating with 
public pressure, the officers of the unions have agreed that 
the work shall be performed equally by the members of 
the unions, until the building is completed, during which 
time there shall be an arbitration committee of three from 
each union which shall seek to adjust the differences be- 
tween the unions, but it is agreed that no matter what 
the result of the arbitration shall be, the work of con 
struction is not to be interrupted until all of the work 
involved shall have been completed. 

This insures the early completion of the great improve 
ment, which involves close to $8,000,000, as work is to be 
resumed this week. 


ee 


URGES CARE TO PREVENT FOREST FIRES 

RALEIGH, N. C., April 23.—The State commissioner of 
insurance, J. R. Young, is making direct appeals to. the 
people of the State to guard more than ever this year 
against forest fires. He is making a number of addresses 
upon the subject and supplementing them by sending 
out many letters and circulars throughout the State, 
urging that at least until the next legislature meets added 
care be taken to prevent forest fires. When the next 
legislature convenes it is hoped that proper provision 
will be made for a forest fire fighting and prevention 
patrol of such proportions as to adequately cover the 
State. 

In making this appeal Commissioner Young uses figures 
which show in brief the heavy losses sustained in this 
State by forest fires which he claims can be almost en- 
tirely prevented. There has been an average of 633 
forest fires each year for the last five years or 3,165 fires 
altogether within the five years. Each year an average 
of 415,000 acres are burned over or 2,075,000 acres in 
the five years at an average loss of $650,000 a year. 
Thus the total loss tor the five years has been $3,250,000. 


Private industries and individuals each year have ex- 
pended about $20,000 to fight the forest fires, many of 
which, especially at this time of the year, the commissioner 
says, can be avoided by the exercise of ordinary care and 
caution. He appeals especially to hunters and teamsters 
to use more caution in lighting fires and to see that they 
are put out. He is also emphatically against the too pro- 
miscuous and careless use of fire in burning slashings on 
new land opened for cultivation. 





AWAIT WORD OF SHIP BUILDING REQUIREMENTS 


Lumbermen Manifest Great Interest—Expect Lumber 


Needs Will Tax Capacity of Mills 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

SAN FrANcIsco, Can., April 25.—Leading lumbermen 
of Washington and Oregon who have assembled here for 
the meetings to be held tomorrow by the directors of the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau and the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., have manifested great interest 
in the Government proposal to purchase extensive quan- 
tities of Douglas fir lumber for wooden ship building pur- 
poses. Now that Vice Chairman Theodore Brent of the 
Federal Shipping Board has completed his trip of in- 
spection to all the shipyards along the Pacifie coast and 
has returned to Washington, word is expected any day 
by the lumbermen of plans formulated at the capital 
for rushing thru the construction of the wooden vessels 
to the utmost capacity of the shipyards. The vital ques- 
tion that will confront the lumbermen will be the produe- 
ing of the vast lumber requirements that must certainly 
tax the capacity of the mills. Only a certain number of 
mills are at present so situated as to be able to get out the 
special material required, particularly long stuff, tho 
nearly all can do something. 

Altho Manager A. A. Baxter of the Douglas Fir Exploi- 
tation & Export Co, has offered its services to the Gov- 
ernment, in purchasing the wooden shipbuilding require 
ments along the Coast, A. L. Paine, of Hoquiam, Wash., 
president of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
said today that thru its secretary, Robert B. Allen, who 
is at present in Washington trying to arrange the matter, 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association is offering to 
look after the needs of the Government, and if the pro 
posal is accepted, the facilities of the export company as 
well as the Pacific Coast Lumber Inspection Bureau will 
be placed at the service of the Government. 

The gathering of lumbermen in this city will all attend 
a banquet to be given tomorrow night at the Commercial 
Club rooms by the Douglas Fir Club of San Francisco 
and the export company. 


OFFERS TO DO BUYING FOR GOVERNMENT 

San Francisco, Cau., April 23.—The buying and as 
sembling of the vast amount of shipbuilding lumber that 
will be required very shortly to construct the wooden ves- 
sels that the Government will at once have built on the 
’acifie coast will be a great problem that the Douglas 
Kir xploitation & Export Co., with headquarters in San 
Francisco, thru its general manager, A. A. Baxter, offers 
to solve for the Government by taking over the buying 
thru its own organization. Mr. Baxter on Friday sent 
the chairman of the Federal Shipping Board an offer to 
this purport in the following telegram: 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 20, 1917. 
HION. WILLIAM DENMAN, President, 
Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Subject to the approval of our trustees we tender to you 
the services of this company to act as your purchasing agent 
for all lumber required on this coast for ship building pur- 
poses. This company was organized Nov. 1 last as exclu- 
sive selling agent for export only. There are now fifty- 
seven mills in this organization. List giving fifty-five of 
these mills was mailed with our letter of Feb. 1 to Will H. 
Parry, of the Federal Trade Commission. ‘These mills own 
or control about SO percent of the steam schooners and sail 
ing vessels of this coast and therefore can furnish transpor 
tation from mills to ship yards now established or to be es 
tablished in California, If you accept our services we would 
recommend agrecing on an upset average price on your stand- 
ard specification, We would then fix correct relative prices 
on each particular item in specification and divide it among 
all the mills of this coast whether members of this organiza 
tion or not, according to their ability to execute. Some mills 
would be able to take only the lower priced short lengths, 
while other mills would be able to take the higher priced 
long lengths. Knowing the ability and limitations of each 
mill, we could allot the business so as to have them all work 
ing to the one vnd at the same time. EH, E. Pratt, chief of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Womestic Commerce, knows of 
our organization. Mr. Pillsbury knows many officers and 
trustees of our organization, who ure as follows: President, 
W. IL. Talbot; trustees, W. Hf. Talbot, James Tyson, 8S. M. 
Ifauptman, EB. A. Christenson, CC, A, Thayer, J. Hl. Bloedel, 
Kk. G. Griggs, Charles Lewis, William Donovan, A. W. Mid- 
dleton, Ralph Hf. Burnside, O. M. Clark, Lloyd Wentworth, 
A. L. Paine, J. T. Gregory, W. IL. Bonner and i. G. Ames. 
Matter of remuneration for our services to be left in your 
hands. If interested we would telegraph all the logging 
camps to start putting in long logs immediately. 

(Signed) DouGLas Fir ExpLoiration & Exporr Co, 
By A. Baxter, General Manager. 

Altho organized only to handle export business the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. is in such close 
touch with not only its own mills but the few outside that 
Mr. Baxter knows at any minute just what any mill can 
get out and how soon, and with the addition of a few 
extra men to its office force and the generous use of tele- 
grams it can on a few hours’ notice mobilize the Douglas 
fir lumber producing indugtry of the Coast and put it to 
work for the Government. This would alleviate the de- 
lays and mix ups that would occur if the Government at- 
tempted to buy such a tremendous amount of material in 
the open market. Besides that the company’s mills con- 
trol the coastwise shipping, which would mean the expedi- 
tious delivery of the material to the ship yards wherever 
located. 

Mr. Baxter has for over twenty years been in touch with 
this business and has supplied material for the building of 
a number of ships at a time, and should the Government 
accept the proposition the problem he would now be 
confronted with would be no different except in size. 


It is understood here that a movement had been started 
to have the ship building lumber purchased thru the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, but the offer of the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. will, if accepted, 
place the matter in experienced hands and will have the 
approval of the industry quite generally, for in order to 
expedite the securing of material it would be Mr. Bax- 
ter’s intention to place the business with all Coast mills 
irrespective of their affiliation with his organization. It 
is understood that about 65 percent of the wooden vessels 
to be built will be constructed on the Pacific coast because 
of the shipbuilding facilities, the nearness of the raw ma- 
terial and its excellent qualities. 





CYPRESS MEN TO AID GOVERNMENT 
New OrvEans, La., April 24.—The willingness of the 
cypress manufacturers to aid the Government in the war 
emergency is attested by the following letter written last 
week to the Federal Shipping Board by one of the largest 
factors in the cypress industry : 


New Or.-eEans, La., April 19, 1917. 
FrpRRAL SHIPPING Boarp, : an Ve 
me Washington, D. C. (Attention Capt. J. B. White). 

Gentlemen: Our manufacturing resources in the cypress 
line are several times greater than those of any other con- 
cern in this business, as we contract for any market the en- 
tire output of fourteen of the big cypress mills in this State, 
some of them the largest in the business anywhere. And 
being filled with patriotic impulses at this time, as all good 
Americans are, we hereby tender thru you to the Govern- 
ment the use of all our facilities in any manner in which 
they can be used to advantage. 

Furthermore, we are enclosing herewith our present price 
list showing prices for the various grades and thicknesses 
of cypress products f. o. b. mill, and these prices we will 
guarantee to you for a period of one year, or even longer, un- 
less the increased cost of labor, supplies and {taxes may 
force us to increase our prices partly to cover such addi- 
tional cost. 

During the last two years lumber prices have not ad- 
vanced in anything like the proportion that nearly all other 
commodities have; but in spite of that fact we are willing 
to guarantee these prices as above indicated. 

You will note by the names of our officers and directors 
appearing on this letterhead that most of them stand very 
high in the business and financial world, and we hope you 
will not hesitate to call on us for any service we can render 
for our country. LOUISIANA Rep Cypress Co., 

I’. N. Snell, General Manager. 





ASSISTS DEVELOPMENT OF WOODEN SHIP BUILDING 


Orrawa, Ont., April 23.—In order to assist the de- 
velopment of wooden ship building in Canada the Do- 
minion Government has offered to make a special advance 
of $10,000,000 to the Imperial Munitions Board, which 
supervises the purchasing in this country of munitions 
ete. for the British Government. This offer has been 
accepted and will greatly facilitate the progress of ship 
building in Canada, which has had a renaissance in the 
last few months. The question of developing wooden 
ship building in Canada has been under investigation 
during the last month, and it was represented to the 
Imperial Government that a substantial tonnage of suit- 
able wooden vessels could be obtained. 

Specifications and designs of the type of wooden vessels 
required have been under discussion between the board, 
the representatives of the British Minister of Shipping 
and various ship building firms. These are now almost 
complete, and will serve as a standard pattern of design. 
It is hoped to begin work on vessels of this type very 
shortly and that the building of a considerable number 
will be arranged for in Canada, probably mostly on the 
Pacific coast, where an abundance of suitable lumber is 
available. 





DESCRIBES LUMBER USES IN ORIENT 


KANSAS Crry, Mo., April 24.—Shingles one-sixteenth 
of an inch thick, ten inches long and from four to six 
inches wide are the kind used by the Japanese. They are 
put on with nails little larger than ordinary pins. 

M. R. Smith, president of the M. R. Smith Shingle Co., 
who has just returned from a three-month cruise in the 
Orient, brought back samples of the Japanese shingles 
and has them on exhibition in his office. The shingles are 
of a fragrant cedar closely resembling the red cedar of 
the Pacific Northwest. Shingles, however, are not in gen- 
eral-use in Japan, Mr. Smith found, Only about 3 per- 
cent of the roofs are of wood, The other 97 percent are 
of tile, thatch, iron and composition roofing. In China 
the number of shingle roofs is even smaller and iron roofs 
are more common, Comparatively little lumber is used 
in building in Japan, Mr. Smith said. The dimension 
used in the houses is very small, generally about 2x2-inch 
and mostly sawed by hand. The Japanese, however, pro- 
duce some very high grade hardwood and ship it to Van- 
couver for wagon stock, Mr. Smith said. 

Mr. Smith was accompanied on his trip by his two 
daughters. They visited Japan, Korea, China, and the 
Philippines. 





MILLMEN’S STRIKE IS ot ITLED 


BEAUMONT, TEx., April,. .—The millmen’s strike in 
this city and Port Arthur has been settled. The four 
planing mill companies, the George W. Smyth Lumber 
Co., C. W. Georgs Manufacturing Co., Gulf Manufactur- 
ing & Lumber Co., all of Beaumont, and the Port Arthur 
Planing Mill Co., of Port Arthur, today signed contracts 
with local Millmen’s Union No. 1661, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners, whereby the mills agreed to 
employ none but union labor and to fix a higher wage 
scale of 48 cents an hour for journeymen millmen and 55 
cents for department foremen. 

The companies agreed to stamp the union label on all 
products of their factories and to reduce working hours 
from nine to eight hours a day with time and a half for 
overtime and double time for holidays. 

The new contracts will be effective May 15. All of the 
sixty men who walked out April 12 have returned to 
work and the four plants are now in operation. 
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Lumber Transportation 








PERMITS RAILROADS TO FILE TARIFFS 


Commission Issues Formal Order in Horizontal Rate 
Increase Case—Postpones Preliminary Hearing 


[By OpELL] 

Wasuinaton, D. C., April 25.—In a formal order issued 
today the Interstate Commerce Commission again grants 
permission to the railroads of the country to file tariffs 
stating 2 horizontal rate increase of 15 percent, effective 
July 1, instead of June 1, as announced in the state- 
ment issued last week. The postponement for thirty 
days following a preliminary hearing at which the repre 
sentatives of many shippers urged greater delay in grant 
ing the proposed increases, in order that careful inquiry 
could be made as to the justification for adding $350, 
000,000 to $400,000,000 to the transportation burden of 
the country. 

In order that there can be no misunderstanding the 
commission issued this explanation; 


Following requests by the carriers thruout the country to 
be permitted to file supplements to existing rate schedules, 
proposing general increases in rates of 15 percent, except as 
to a few specified commodities, the commission has recently 
heard in conference large numbers of representatives of the 
carriers and shippers respecting the matter, The purpose of 
these requests is to avoid the expense and delay incident to 
the full and detailed preparation and republication of all of 
the existing tariff schedules, substituting in detail the pro 
posed increased rates for those now in effect, 

The commission deems it to be in the public interest that 
the question of the , ropriety and reasonableness of these pro 
posed increases should be reached, considered and disposed 
of as promptly as many be feasible and practicable, consistent 
with the ends of justice. Therefore, acting under the dis 
eretion with which it is vested by Section 6 of the Act to 
Regulate Commerce, the commission has issued the permissive 
orders announced today authorizing the filing of rate supple 
ments as therein stated. - 

In view of erroneous reports that have been published it 
seems proper to state that the commission has reached no 
determination, and therefore expresses no views or opinion, 
upon the question of the reasonableness or propriety of such 
proposed increases, which, as indicated in the orders referred 
to, will be subject to protest, suspension, complaint, investi 
gation and correction if in conflict with any provision of the 
Act. Reasonable opportunity will be afforded for the presen 
tation and consideration of protests. 


UNANIMOUS PROTEST AGAINST RATE INCREASE 


Shippers Urge Commission to Make Thoro Inquiry 
Before Granting Advance Requested by Railroads 
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WASHINGTON, D. C,, April 23.—A large number of ship- 
pers and shippers’ representatives attended the hearing 
arranged by the Interstate Commerce Commission in re 
sponse to an invitation to appear and make suggestions 
as to the manner of procedure to be followed by the com- 
mission in disposing of the appeal of the railroads of the 
country for authority to increase freight rates 15 percent. 

Following a preliminary statement by Chairman Hall, 
Clifford Thorne, who appeared for the coal operators in 
opposition to the proposed increases, declared that there 
is no greater crisis in transportation now than in 1910, 
when the railroads came before the commission with cries 
of ‘‘erisis’’ and ‘‘disaster.’’ He reminded the commis- 
sion that at that time it wisely decided that there was no 
crisis and that the roads were not confronted with dis- 
aster. He said the railroads repeated the same ery in 
1913, when the commission again determined there was no 
need for an increase. Then, in 1914, at the outbreak of 
the war, the carriers once more came before the commis 
sion and were in a measure successful. Mr. Thorne in- 
sisted that the commission should immediately proceed to 
hold formal hearings for the shippers, and that not only 
the needs but the financial condition of the railroads 
should be gone into. He concluded by stating that the 
commission should reserve its opinion as to whether it is 
better to grant a 15 percent or any other percentage of 
increase rather than a stipulated amount. 

Ben G. Marsh appeared for the newly organized Na- 
tional ‘Shippers’ Association, organized at a conference 
held in Chicago April 13 and representing many different 
organizations of shippers. He said the consensus of his 
clients is that the commission should proceed with a for- 
mal investigation and suspension hearing. He urged a 
thoro investigation of the financial needs of the roads and 
the reasonableness of the proposed horizontal inerease in 
rates. 

A. G. T. Moore spoke for the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, declaring he was willing that the carriers should 
have the increase if they can demonstrate that they need 
it. He called attention to the fact that the lumber indus- 
try is one that can not pass on rate increases to the ulti- 
mate consumer. Mr. Moore urged that the carriers be 
required to outline definitely and specifically what they 
propose to do with the 400,000,000-o0dd dollars which 
would result from the increase. When the carriers had 
done that, he said, it would be time enough to determine 
whether they were justly entitled to the increase. 

R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, took a position not dissimilar to that of Mr. 
Moore. He told the commission the increase would strike 
a hard blow at the lumber industry of the Pacific coast 
and add very materially to its financial burden, which 
already is so heavy that at least 40 percent of the smaller 
concerns either are in bankruptcy or have been liquidated 
by the courts. On the Coast, Mr. Allen said, the whole 
trouble is transportation. He referred to the enormous 
increase in aggregate revenues which would flow to the 
railroads from a 15 percent advance in all rates, and 
strongly urged the commission to require the roads to 
make a specific showing. 

Mr. Allen urged a regular I. & 8. investigation, with 


hearings at Seattle, Spokane and Portland as part of the 
program. He said that a large number of small concerns 
on the Coast would be unable to present their case if 
hearings were limited and confined to this city. He 
asked the commission to follow its usual rule and sus- 
pend the proposed increases for a period of four months 
pending thoro investigation. 

All classes of shippers were represented at the hear- 
ings. The organized farmers of the country were on 
hand in the person of John A. MeSpiran, secretary of the 
legislative committee of the National Grange, and others. 
Mr. MeSpiran reminded the commission that it was 
created to stand between the people and the railroads. To 
do this effectively, he insisted, it must investigate every 
phase of the question. 

H. ©. Barlow, appearing for the Chicago Board of 
Trade, said it was to be assumed that something had 
happened since June, 1916, to warrant the railroads again 
coming before the commission with a plea for largely in- 
creased rates. He expressed the opinion that it was these 
conditions which should be touched upon and developed 
more than mere questions of procedure. Mr, Barlow 
made the suggestion that the carriers be permitted to file 
the simplest form of tariffs i. order to bring the matter 
before the commission in proper form, and said the mat- 
ter should be dealt with and disposed of as speedily as 
possible. 

Mr. Barlow made the suggestion that it would be well 
for the commission to hold three separate investigations, 
one for each of the territories involved, each to proceed 
under the personal direction of some one of the commis- 
sioners assisted by an examiner and an accounting offi- 
cial, He also said the commission should take under ad- 
visement the manner in which the carriers propose to spend 
the $350,000,000 and upward that would be realized from 
the increase in all rates, He said it should not be cap- 
italized, since to do this would mean that in ever recur 
ring periods of from four to five years and even less the 
same situation will confront the carriers, the shippers and 
the commission. 

Mr. Barlow said that the shipping public was not com- 
ing before the commission as organizations to oppose in- 
creased rates. On the contrary, they hold that the com- 
mission necessarily is much more familiar with conditions 
which have arisen since June, 1916, than any one else in 
the country and believe that it will determine the issues 
on the showing made. He even suggested that the case 
was too important to be disposed of on any ordinary I. & 
S. docket, adding that the purpose probably could be best 
accomplished if the opportunity for filing tariffs was ex 
tended to July 1 instead of June 1. 

A misapprehension appears to have followed the an- 
nouncement of the commission that the carriers would be 
permitted to file tariffs effective June 1, stating horizontal 
increases of 15 percent. Some reports of this section 
stated that the commission had granted the increase, 
which, of course, is not the case. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 24.—J. H. Townshend, secre 
tary-manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, returned this morning from Washington, where 
he and James KE, Stark, president of the association, pre- 
sented to the Interstate Commerce Commission last Fri- 
day the resolutions adopted by this organization at the 
valled meeting held here Tuesday, April 17, protesting 
against the proposed blanket advance of 15 percent in 
hardwood lumber rates and urging the working out of a 
car pooling arrangement, under the control of the com- 
mission, to insure a more equitable distribution of cars. 
J. V. Norman, of Louisville, Ky., attorney for the asso- 
ciation, aided Mr, Townshend and Mr. Stark in present- 
ing these matters to the commission, 

Mr. Townshend said after the conference that he felt 
reasonably certain that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission would make a sweeping investigation of the whole 
rate question before allowing the proposed general ad- 
vance to become effective and he further expressed the 
conviction that if the lumbermen all pulled together and 
stood solidly behind each other they would be able to de- 
feat the efforts of the carriers to advance lumber rates 
further after the radical advances already made in this 
territory by them during the last four or five years. 

Mr. Townshend and Mr. Stark took up the question of 
car shortage with numerous senators and representatives 
while in Washington and also discussed this subject with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and with the Na- 
tional Defense League. The point they made with the 
latter was the necessity, as a means of national defense, 
of securing a more equitable distribution of cars for the 
handling of everything, including lumber and other raw 
materials, needed in the manufacture of military equip- 
ment. While Mr. Townshend could not say definitely what 
would be done, he said that he felt reasonably certain that 
the car pooling arrangement suggested by the association 
would be adopted in perhaps modified form and that there 
would be some relief from the intense shortage of cars, 
so far as the lumbermen are concerned, within the next 
ten days. 7 

Mr. Townshend returned to Memphis, via Louisville, 
where he spent a day in the beanch office of the associa- 
tion at that point. President Stark went to New York 
from Washington and will not return for some days. 





SHIPPERS FACE POSSIBLE SERIOUS LOSSES 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 28.—Lumber shippers in 
this territory are very much exercised over the possibility 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s allowing an ad- 
vance of 15 percent on lumber on and after June 1 in 
conformity with the tentative permission to do so. It is 
a well known fact that the lumber industry in the South- 
east has been very greatly restricted by the car shortage 


and the embargoes for the last several months. Sold or- 
ders have accumulated to almost unheard of proportions 
and mill stocks have piled up because of the inability to 
make shipments. This lumber has all been sold based 
on the present freight rates. Inasmuch as there is no im- 
mediate relief in sight from the car shortage it will not be 
possible to ship any great proportion of these orders be- 
fore June 1 and consequently if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission sees fit to allow the 15 percent freight ad- 
vance the lumber shippers will face a serious loss as sta- 
tistics compiled by Traffic Manager W. E. Gardner, of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association show. 

Association mills normally cut 80,000,000 feet, but are 
now cutting only 50,000,000 feet or approximately 60 
percent of the normal capacity. At present there are 
10,000 cars of lumber actually sold on the present freight 
rate basis and there is no possibility of moving many of 
these cars before June 1. A 15 percent advance will mean 
approximately $20 a car on all cars already sold in the 
Southeast or a total of about $200,000. This does not 
take into account the mills in the southeastern territory 
that are now affiliated with the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association. 

In setting forth these facts Mr. Gardner addressed a 
letter to all the members of the association calling their 
attention to the matter and urging that every one get busy 
on the matter. The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association 
has sent telegrams protesting the action to the Interstate 
Commerce, Commission and to the senators and congress- 
men from Georgia, Florida and Alabama. In his letter 
Mr. Gardner urges that each member do likewise. In 
conclusion his letter warns: 

If we are to be successful in having the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission rescind their action we must have protests 
filed by individual shippers. 

I believe that shippers generally thruout the country are 
willing to concede the railroads a reasonable advance in 
freight rates if made on the proper comparative basis, but I 
think a horizontal increase of 15 percent at this time is 
entirely out of line with their requirements, and I do not 
think any advances should be permitted until the shippers 
have an opportunity to be heard. 

He also requested that members send to the association 
copies of any protests that they make. The following 
telegram was sent to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: 

This association in behalf of its members cutting nearly 
one billion feet of lumber annually protests against 15 per- 
cent increase in rates tentatively allowed June 1, without giv- 
ing shippers opportunity to be heard. We further protest 
against any advances being made effective until shippers can 
move large accumulations of orders taken on present rates 
which they have been unable to ship account carriers’ failure 
to furnish equipment and to embargoes. 

Also each member of Congress from Georgia, Florida 
and Alabama received the following telegram from the 
association : 

_Interstate Commerce Commission has tentatively granted 
15 percent general advance in freight rates effective June ., 
without hearing from shippers. We protest against. this 
summary action and request that you intervene with the 
commission asking that shippers be given an opportunity to 
be heard before any advances are permitted. 


UNIFORM CLASSIFICATION STATEMENT PREPARED 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ Description of Lumber 
Products Simplifies Grouping for Rates 








The statement on uniform classification of forest prod- 
ucts as formulated at a special meeting of the special 
transportation committee of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association held in Chicago on April 4 has been 
formally presented to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. The committee gave careful consideration to the 
proposed uniform descriptions of lumber and lumber 
products as suggested by Examiner Esch of the commis- 
sion under docket No. 8131, and after a full discussion by 
representatives from the different lumber producing dis- 
tricts, an agreement was reached on what is believed to 
be the simplest grouping of articles to take the lumber 
rates or rates different than the lumber rates. The for- 
mulated list is as follows: 


LIST NO. 1 

LUMBER AND LUMBER PRODUCTS: EMBRACES THE FOLLOW- 
ING PRODUCTS OF SAW AND PLANING MILLS, AND ACCESSORY 
LUMBER PLANT PRODUCTS, ROUGH OR DRESSED : 

Lumber, rough or dressed, of all grades, no further advanced 
in manufacture than by sawing, resawing, running thru 
a planing machine and cutting to length should) move 
uniformly at one rate thruout the United States whether 
shipped in straight or mixed carload lots. 

All the articles in the following list should also move 
uniformly on the lumber rate thruout the United States: 
Agricultural, implement, sleigh and vehicle materials embrace 

the following articles when sawed, planed, turned, bent, 
mitred, tenoned, bored, but not primed, painted nor 





ironed : 
Axles Ilub material 
Bars, side-spring, lead and Neck yokes 
shaft Plow beams 

Beams Poles 
Blocks, hub and spoke Reaches 
Bottoms Rims 
Bolsters Rim strips 
Bows Rounds 
Brakebars Sand boards 
Double Trees Shafts 
Felloe material Single trees 
Felloes Sleighwood 
Fenders Spokes 
Gearing parts Spoke timber 
ITandles Tongues 
Ilame sticks Wagon material 
Ifounds Whiffletrees 
Hlubs 

Aprons, window. F 

Astragals. 

Balusters. 

Basket bottoms and tops from scarfed or unscarfed mate 
rial. 


Baseboards, without ornamentation, 

Beads, angle, corner and cornice, 

Box and crate material (heads and tails can be nailed), con 
sisting of ends, sides, tops and bottoms of boxes, crates, 
egg cases and bee hives, stenciled or unstenciled, of solid 
or built-up wood; also wire bounds K. D. tray material, 
loading strips and bracing lumber (not to exceed 10 per 
cent of weight of entire 'oad). 

Billets, split or sawed, 

Blocks, core. 
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Blocks, rough, surfaced, sawn, sized or hewn, including such 
as base, center, corner head, plirth, last, pencil, mining, 
heading, staves, spool, match, paving (plain or creosoted) 
shingle, shuttle, and other blocks for basic manufacture. 

Braces and brackets, insulator. 

Built-up wood (straight), consisting of two or more pieces of 
lumber or veneer glued together. 

Brick pallets. - 

Casings, or frames, door or window, K.D. 

Casings, steampipe covering. 

Ceiling, except panel. 

Cigar box lumber under %-inch in thickness. 

Clapboards. 

Coffin stock, consisting of built-up wood, bent or straight. 

Columns, solid or hollow, including caps and bases, 

Cooling tower material, consisting of staves and other wooden 
parts used in the construction of cooling towers, with 
appurtenances not to exceed 20 percent of weight of load. 

Cooperage stock—Embraces slack and tight barrel, cask, keg, 

and hogshead material, including: 
Heading—Circled or square, matched or unmatched. 
Head linings. 
Iloops—Sawed, 
coiled, 
Staves—Cut, hewed, bucked, sawed, split, rough or planed, 
listed or unlisted, jointed or unjointe;l, chamfered and 
crozed. 

Cores, for carpets, rugs, or paper rolls. 

Covers, ice can and wash tub, 

Cross arms, treated or untreated (including pins). 

Cut stock, 

Dimension stock, edges glued together. 

Door jambs. 

Doors, not screened or glazed. 

Doors, grain or coal, K. D. or nailed. 

Kave troughs. 

Fence stays or lath as used in the manufacture of combined 
wood and wire fencing. 

Vlitches. 

Flooring, except parquetry or wood carpet. 

Ilrames, blind, door screen or window, K. D. with or without 
pulleys. 

Frame material, K. D., cot and mattress. 

Furniture stock, rough, planed, turned, glued, but not set up, 
primed, painted nor ironed, 

Guttering or gutter. 

Handle material, not further finished than sawed, or turned 
to shape. 

Ladder material. 

Lath, Byrkit (combined lath and sheething). 

Legs, planed, rough or turned, 

Match splints or strips. 

Moldings, carpenter’s (as distinguished 
picture and other moldings). 

Newels, porch. 

*anels, door, plain or veneered. 

Partition. 

Pickets, fence. 

Picture and furniture backing. 

Pins, dowel, insulator, tent. 

Pipe material, bored, treated or untreated, staves and other 
wooden parts used in the construction of pipe and also iron 
bands and wooden or iron connections for wooden pipe, 
consisting of oils, tees, crosses, reducers, bands and eyes 
(weight of iron bands and iron connections not to exceed 
20 percent of the weight of the entire carload). 

Plugs, tie. 

Poles, curtain. 

Posts, porch. 

Pump heads, bored but not finished. 

Pump or well tubing. 

Railings, porch or stair, K. 1D. 

Rails, dressed or in the rough, including such as fence and 
mill rails. 

Risers, K. D. 

Rods, sucker, not 

Rods, dowel. je 

Rollers, not further finished than sawed, planed or turned to 
shape. 

Sash, K. D. 

Screens, door and window, K. D. 

Seats, cireus, not upholstered nor with backs. 


sliced, cut, shaved, dressed, straight or 


from ornamental 


further finished than turned or planed, 


Sheathing. 

Shelves. 

Shingles and shakes (sawn or split). 
Siding. 


Ship knees. 

Sills, door and window. 

Silo material, treated or untreated, consisting of staves, doors 
and other wooden materials, used in the construction of 
silos, and also door hangers, iron doors, tops, frames, bands, 
hooks, lugs and bolts (the weight of the iron articles not 
to exceed 20 percent of the entire weight). 

Slats, bed and trunk. 

Spindles, porch. 

Spools (for barbed wire), K, D, 

Spool, lumber, 

Stairwork, K. D. 

Stakes, sawed or split. 

Steps, pole. 

Stools, window, 

Store fronts, K, D. 

Tanks, closet, K, D. 

Tank and vat material, treated or untreated, consisting of 
staves and other wooden parts used in the construction of 
vats, and also fixtures, including gage, iron or steel bands 
or hoops and lugs (the weight of iron fixtures, gage, iron 
or steel bands or hoops and lugs not to exceed 20 percent 
of the weight of the entire carload). 

Tent stock, including keys (slides), pins and poles. 

Ties, sawed or hewn, creosoted or otherwise chemically treated 
or not, including such as‘ cross, switch, railroad, street 
railway, and mine ties. 

Timbers, treated or untreated. 

Veneer, cut or sawed. 

Wainscoting, except panel work. 

Wheelbarrow material, sawed, planed, turned, bent, 
mitred, tenoned, but not primed, painted nor ironed. 

Window aprons, hoods and stools. 

Windows, K. D. 


— 
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LIST NO. 2 


MILLWORK OR OTHER ACCESSORY LUMBER PLANT PRODUCTS : 

LMBRACES THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES, UNtRIMED, UNPAINTED 

AND UNIRONED, VIZ! 
This list comprises articles related to lumber which may 

properly take a higher rate. 

Balustrade work. 

Blinds. 

Brackets, cornice.’ 

Cabinets, built-in, medicine. 

Casings or frames, door or window 8, U. 

Colonnades, 

Cre; ting, 

Doors, glazed, 

Doors, sereen, with or without wire 

Dressers, built-in. 

rrames, blind, door, screcn or window 8. U. 

Vittings, N. O. 8. 

Fixtures, built-in, kitchen. 

Grille work, 

Hoods, window, 8. U. 

Housetrimmings, N. O. 8, 

Interior finish and trimmings, N. O. 8. 

Jambs, panel 

Mantels, 

Newels, stair. 

Ornaments, gable and post. 

Vaneiwork, 

Pilasters, 

Portiere work. 

Post ornaments. 

Railings, S. U 

Rosettes, 


(Concluded on Page 45.) 
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WANTS COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY CONTINUED 


Member of National Defense Council Says War Should 
Not Halt General Activity 








(By OpsLL] 

WasuHineton, D, C., April 28.—Howard EK. Coffin, mem- 
ber of the advisory commission of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, in his general statement warning Amer- 
ican people that the country is threatened with ‘‘a dis- 
astrous stampede of misguided patriotism,’’ has at- 
tracted much attention. Some of his opinions as expressed 
in his general statement bear pertinently on the lumber 
industry and are accordingly worth the attention of lum- 
bermen. He has pointed out that the refusal of American 
people to take the European war as a lesson seriously, 
only to launch suddenly forth into a feverish activity to 
save the country over-night, can work for inealeulable 
harm. The demands for domestic, commercial and indus- 
trial economy in all parts of the country in some in- 
stances have assumed hysterical qualities. While waste 
is always bad, an indiscriminating economy is worse. 
Road buiiding and other public works have been stopped 
in some sections and business in general is being curtailed 
because of the emotional havoe created by these demands 
for economy ete. 

Mr. Coffin said also that some people had already be- 
gun to hoard food supplies and to draw savings from the 
banks and thousands of: workers have been thrown need- 
lessly out of employment because of the general apprehen- 
sion, a condition that is absolutely unjust. He said: 


Unemployment and closed factories, brought about thru 
fitful and ill-advised campaigns for public and private econ 
omy, will prove a veritable foundation of quicksand for the 
serious work we have at hand. 

It is true that the President has said that this is a time 
to correct our habits of wastefulness. Certainly! But the 
keynote of his message to the people was this paragraph: 
“It is evident to every thinking man that our industries, on 
the farm, in the ship yards, in the mines, in the factories 
must be made more prolific and more efficient.” 

We need prosperity in war time even more than when we 
are at peace, Business depressions are always bad but doubly 
so when we have a fight on our hands. ‘The declaration of 
war can have no real evil effect on business, What bad 
effects are apparent are purely psychologic and largely of 
our own foolish making. For our markets are the same in 
April as they were in March. We need more business, not 
less, There is real danger in hysteria. Indiscriminate 
economy will be ruinous, Now is the time to open the 
throttle. 

Every day the advisory commission of the Council of 
National Defense receives offers of service from business 
firms and individuals with requests for immediate informa 
tion as to how this service may best be rendered. Now and 
then great dissatisfaction with the governmental depart 
ments is expressed because instant advantage is not taken of 
such offers. Many firms are hesitating to close ordinary 
business contracts because of a desire to hold capacity open 
to meet possible early Government need. 


It was pointed out by Mr. Coffin that the country al 
ready possesses tremendous equipments for munitions 
making, built up on foreign orders, and now immediately 
available thru the expiration of these orders. Except in 
limited cases, there is little need for the development of 
new sources of supplies. The dictates of common busi 
ness sense require the utilization, as far as possible, of 
existing machinery. 

Among the important tasks which he said confronted 
the country are the shipments of raw materials and fin- 
ished products to our allies and the provision of water and 
rail transportation necessary for such shipments, the 
sarrying out of our own great military and naval build- 
ing schedules, the engagement of all methods without dis- 
arrangement to our own vast commercial and industrial 
machines. He said in conclusion: 


Patriotic service does not of necessity mean the making of 
shells, nor the carrying of a musket over the shoulder. This 
would soon become a sorry sort of country if it did. There is 
no doubt of the willingness of any manufacturing plant or 
individual to serve should the call come. But until the eall 
does come, it is best to stick to the job. Let us make ‘Bet- 
ter Business” our watchword and keep our factory fires burn 
ing. No radically new conditions confront us. We are still 
cut off from business relations from the Central Powers, but 
that does not mean that we have lost any markets. With 
the rest of the world we will continue to do a volume of 
trade greater than ever before. To the billions which have 
been spent here by foreign powers are now to be added bil 
lions of our own, State activities, road building, public 
works, private industries, all must go on as before, Business 
must be increased, labor employed and the country kept going 
strongly ahead as a successful economic machine, We must 
have successful industries if successful tax levies are to be 
raised. 
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‘‘PACE THE FACTS’’ IS ADVICE 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23.—Under the caption, 
‘*Why Not Face the Facts,’’? The National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress has issued this statement on the trans 
portation situation ; 


“Ninety-five million feet of lumber piled up at a sawmill 
in Bogalusa, La.; the lumber manufacturers of the country 
asking for 88,000 cars they can not get; seventeen thousand 
automobiles standing on vacant lots in one city in Michigan, 
and others seat all the way from Detroit to the Pacific coast 
under their own power—these,” said Senator Ransdell, this 
morning, “are only hints of what the car shortage means to 
the industries of the United States. 

“With the Interstate Commerce Commission and a special 
railroad committee doing their best, the shortage was 110, 
000 cars on February 1, and 125,000 cars on March 1, Not 
much encouragement in that. 

“The Government is talking of taking steamships from the 
Great Lakes and out of the coasting trade to carry food and 
munitions to Europe. That will not help the car shortage 
a bit. 

“Every energy of the nation is being exerted to increase 
the production of farm, factory and mine to meet the needs 
of our own people and to aid our suffering allies in Europe. 
There will be an enormous additional volume of commerce 
within eight months. How is it to be moved? 

“The United States is at war, is building a great navy, and 
planning an army of 2,009,000 men. When these get into 
action they must have supplies. How are these to be car- 
ried? 


“The Council of National Defense has a committee on 
transportation. There is no representative of waterways on 
this committee; it is composed entirely of railroad men. 

“Why not face the facts? For months the railroads have 
been unable to carry the traffic offered. They are unable to 
carry it now. How, then, shall they carry the vastly greater 
traffic which the war is sure to bring? And if the needs of 
our army, our navy and our allies are not supplied, what will 
happen? , 

“Every waterway in the United States should be used to 
the limit. Boats should be built by the Government if nec 
essary. Where shipment by water is possible, shipment by 
rail should be prohibited and railroads and waterways should 
be compelled to work together for the'common good, If, for 
instance, the Mississippi, from St. Paul to the Gulf, should 
be used to carry all the commerce it could bear, and bear both 
quicker and cheaper than by rail, many thousands of cars 
would be released for service elsewhere.” 





WAR FINANCE PROJECTS TO BE SUBMITTED TO 
REFERENDUM 

WasuinetTon, D, C., April 23.—The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States formally announced today 
that it has submitted to a referendum vote of commer- 
cial bodies thruout the country a series of propositions 
relating to war finances, The report on which the refer 
endum was based was prepared by a committee of promi 
nent business men and bankers, which said virtually that 
the universal sentiment of business men thruout the 
country is that a few should not be permitted to profit 
to great extent thru the war at the expense of many. 
Industry, owing to large profits secured during the last 
two years, is declared to be able to bear its full share 
of taxation, and to be in an uncommonly strong position 
at the present juncture. 

The committee claims that while it is possible to finance 
a war altogether from bond issues, it is undesirable, as 
such a policy invariably imposes the burden of taxation 
upon the country during the years of readjustment that 
follow a conflict. The report urges that bonds be dis- 
tributed so that those who will make payment from sav- 
ings will be able to obtain bonds. The plan recently sug 
gested by Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo is recom- 
mended by the committee with a few amendments to the 
effect that where high rates are levied it is important that 
careful provision should be made to ascertain fully how 
profits are to be determined. The committee also recom 
mended that the local boards of referees be appointed, 
composed of qualified accountants, to review appeals 
from preliminary assessments and to report their find 
ings with recommendations to the secretary of the treas 
ury for his action. . 

In view of the fact that the treasury has been author 
ized to issue $2,000,000,000 in short time certificates, any 
large additional revenues from any form of taxation are 
not considered immediately necessary. 

It was also pointed out by the National Chamber Com- 
mittee that there are before committees of Congress pro 
posals for two retroactive taxes, one on excess profits, 
and the other on incomes, both to be applied to the earn- 
ings of 1916. The retroactive taxes on excess profits is 
declared wrong in principle to levy the taxes on the profits 
of 1916 already in circulation, The retroactive tax on 
income, the committee also declares, is wrong in prin 
ciple, and if it is imperative for the Government to obtain 
the amount that would be raised thru such a tax, it would 
be more equitable to raise supertax rates on incomes 
during the year. 

As an additional source of revenue, the committee 
recommended an increase of 50 percent on first-class do- 
mestic postage, but not less than one cent additional on 
each piece of first-class matter. This tax would produce 
additional revenue during the war of approximately 
$100,000,000 a year, 

In view of the fact that the Treasury Department 
indicates the necessity of raising by new taxation of vari- 
ous sorts approximately $1,600,000,000 during the next 
twelve months, the National Chamber committee submits 
the following schedule tentatively designed to obtain that 
result and as indicating the relative amounts which may 
he derived from different varieties of taxes: 

Increased income tax on individuals for the year 

BENNO. + 6.6. 0/G se oo bs o hee ip Walete« daoelam Waa ea $400,000,000 
Increase of excess profits tax for the year 1917... 200,000,000 
Increase of 50% in first-class postage rates..... 100,000,000 
Wee TORO, 6 vitae diases starve etna coke . 250,000,000 
Increased Customs duties, as far as possibie of a 

purely revenue character......... 


100,000,000 
Excise taxes 


a ta Said O5k CUS ot 550,000,000 


$1,600,000,000 

As to the details of bond issues authorized by recent 
legislation, the committee has expressed its opinion to the 
effect that every effort will be made to sell the bonds to 
individual investors rather than to banks and financial 
institutions, and that payment by subseribers will he per 
mitted in instalments extending over as long a period as 
the needs of the Treasury will allow. The committee 
recommended that the initial should not execed 
$2,600,000,000, 

The following recommendations were made in the 
referendum submitted to the National Chamber members: 


Issue 


I. Approximately $400,000,000 of the amount raised by 
taxation in the first year should be obtained as a war meas- 
ure, from inereased individual income taxes, thru 
increased supertaxes and decreased exemptions, 

If. Approximately $200,000,000 of the amount raised by 
taxation in the first year should be obtained, as a war meas 
ure, by additions to the present profits tax, with 
amendments of the law. 


such 


excess 


Ill. The first-class postage rate, as a war measure, should 
be inereased by 50 percent, to yield approximately $100, 
000,000 in the first year. 

IV. Stamp taxes should be imposed, as a war measure, to 
yield approximately $250,000,000 in the first year. 

V. Customs duties should be impcsed, as a war measure, 
on articles to yield about $100,000,000 in the first year. 


VI. Excise taxes should be imposed, as a war measure, 
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upon a list of articles of luxury and general use and which 
would yield about $500,000,000 in the first year. 

VII. Retroactive taxes should not be imposed upon incomes 
and profits. 

VIII. The amount of exemption from the capital stock tax 
should be decreased from $99,999 to $24,999. 





ASK FOR ADVANCE NOTICE OF REQUIREMENTS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—J. E. Stark, president 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, is in Wash- 
ington conferring with officials of the Federal Shipping 
Board and the Council of National Defense on the subject 
of using oak in certain parts of the wooden ships which 
are to be constructed by the board. 

Mr. Stark said: ‘‘The hardwood men are interested 
primarily because they have not now suitable machinery 
for getting out oak and gum timbers which might be re- 
quired for this purpose and wish to have advance notice, 
if possible, in order to make the necessary preparations. 
In some instances it would require three months to put 
necessary mechanical equipment in mills not now turning 
out such timbers.’ ’ 

J. H. Townshend, who was here for the advanced rate 
hearing, also conferred with officials of the shipping 
board. Other lumbermen who come to town are making 
it a point to drop in upon General Goethals and other 
members of the board. 

Several representatives of the southern pine interests 
are due here early next week for a conference. 

Henry 8. Graves, head of the Forest Service, is to be 
a member of one of the committees of the advisory com- 
mission of the Council of National Defense to look after 
lumber matters. 





ALLIED COMMISSIONS CONFER WITH 
AMERICAN OFFICIALS 

Wasuinaton, D. C., April 25.—With both the British 
and French high missions in the national capitol, the 
attention of the administration is centered almost en- 
tirely upon the larger questions involved in America’s 
participation in the greatest war in history. 

This morning, before the arrival of the French mis- 
sion, Arthur James Balfour, British foreign secretary 
and head of the British mission, received newspaper 
men. All who heard the British statesman were deeply 
impressed by his emphatic declaration of confidence 
that the United States, having gone into the war 
after two and a half years, will remain in until the 
end and utilize all of its resources and men, if neces- 
sary, in prosecuting the war to a successful conclusion. 

This statement was made, he said, after he had con- 
ferred with officials of state in Washington. It was 
taken to mean that President Wilson has given definite 
and absolute assurances to the distinguished British 
commissioners that the United States will not even 
consider making a separate peace with Germany. 

Already arrangements have been made for ad- 
vancing $200,000,000 to England for the benefit of Kus- 
sia from the proposed loan of $3,000,000,000, provided 
in the great $7,000,000,000 credit bill passed by Con- 
gress and signed by the President yesterday. 

The probability is that England will handle the funds 
from this credit for all of the Allies except France, 
whose commission will conduct separate negotiations 
and make its own arrangements. There was keen dis- 
appointments in some quarters when the announcement 
was made that England would get the first whack at 
the big credit. This was largely removed by the latter 
announcement that the money was intended and would 
be used for the benefit of Russia. England is fully 
advised regarding Russian conditions and the financial 
connections between London and Petrograd are well 
established. The United States, on the other hand, 
has little first hand knowledge of conditions in Rus- 
sia or Russian financial affairs, Fortunately, Ambassa 
dor Francis is a financier and is in position to keep 
close personal watch on the distribution of American 
credits in Russia. 

The coming of the British party on Sunday and 
the arrival of M. Viviani, Marshal Joffre and other 
members of the French party today was the occasion 
for magnificent demonstrations by the people of the 
national capital. Already the high British commis- 
sioners have expressed with great feeling their deep 
appreciation of the cordiality of the welcome extended 
them and the splendid courtesy which has attended their 
stay here. 

If anything, the reception of the French mission. was 
even more cordial. Somehow, Americans of all classes 
have a greater feeling of affection for the French, pri- 
marily on account of what history has taught the pres- 
ent generation about LaFayette and the aid extended 
to us in the revolution by France. 

Nothing was lacking in the reception tendered Mr. 
Balfour, but something was added when the French 
party arrived at the navy yard on the presidential 
yacht Mayflower. A crowd had gathered all along the 
route followed from the navy yard to the home of 
Henry White, former American ambassador to France, 
where the party will be entertained as guests of the 
United States. It was such a reception as would move 
the hearts of any party. 

The British party have strongly impressed upon ad- 
ministration the absolute necessity for turning out all 
the ships possible on this side of the Atlantic in order 
that wheat and other supplies may be kept going to 
allied ports, not only from the United States, but from 
other parts of the world where staple foodstuffs can be 
secured. 

British naval experts have advised Secretary Daniels 
that the modern destroyer and the effectively armed 
merchantman are the best weapons with which to fight 
German submarines. Arrangements are being made for 
the temporary postponement of construction of the 
five 35-knot battle cruisers authorized by Congress in 
order that the steel plates may be used on a large 
number of new destroyers. The only drawback, ap- 
parently, is the fact that many shipbuilders are not 


now prepared to construct the new-type destroyers, 
which also are designed to make 35 knots an hour, and 
the navy does not want to revert to the 30-knot de- 
stroyer. 

On the army side, General Bridges and his asso- 
ciates are preaching the gospel of universal service 
for war and universal training for peace, declaring 
that under such a system England would have saved 
from one to two years and the history of the war, at 
least on the western front, would have been very dif- 
ferent. To stick to the volunteer system, which worked 
surprisingly well under Lord Kitchener, General 
Bridges said, was a fundamental error and a most costly 
one. - 

The big problems of the war, including trade ques- 
tions, will be worked out jointly by the British and 
French missions in coéperation with high administra- 
tion officials. 


LUMBERMEN CO-OPERATE IN SHIP BUILDING PLANS 


Rivalry Promised Between Producers of Various 
Woods—Steel Ships Loom Up in Competition 





WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.—A committee of rep- 
resentative lumbermen, headed by R. H. Downman, of 
New Orleans, president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, will coéperate with the Council 
of National Defense and the Federal Shipping Board in 
supervising the selection and purchase of approximately 
2,500,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Of this vast quantity of lumber the Federal Shipping 
Board will require at least one-half for the construction 
of the great wooden fleet which is to bridge the Atlantic 
ocean and make it possible for the Allies to prosecute 
the war to a successful conclusion, The War Depart- 
ment wants 600,000,000 or more feet in the immediate 
future. The Navy Department also requires a large 
amount of lumber and other Government departments 
are or will soon be in the market for forest products. 

Said Mr. Downman: 


It is a good deal of a job the Council of National Defense 
has asked us to undertake. But we are here to do our bit. 
Long ago I told the shipping board its members could count 
on the lumbermen doing their part. This I repeated to the 
Council of National Defense. The purchase of this large 
amount of lumber will mean much to the industry. We will 
have no difficulty in delivering the lumber promptly when 
wanted, since the railroads already have agreed to codperate 
fully with the Government in all war measures. 

Nevertheless, it will mean a lot of work for the committee 
in organizing to select and handle so large a volume of 
business. The question of fair prices must be considered, 
but I have assured the council there need not be a moment's 
concern on that score, ‘The lumbermen are quite as anxious 
to do their bit as any other class of patriotic American 
citizens and will not show a disposition to seek unfair prices 
because of the big demand of the Government for a large 
quantity of lumber. 

Some weeks ago Mr, Downman offered his personal 
services to the shipping board as an inspector of lumber 
or in any other capacity desired, When he first received 
an invitation from the Council of National Defense to 
come here in this connection he telegraphed Bernard M. 
Baruch, chairman of the committee on raw materials of 
the advisory council, that he already had proffered his 
services to the shipping board, 

Mr. Downman received a reply stating that members 
of the shipping board had been consulted with and were 
willing to release him from the obligation to them, and 
adding that the work of the two bodies would be merged 
so far as it concerned lumber. On these conditions Mr. 
Downman came here and aceepted the committee chairman- 
ship. 

The personnel of the full committee has not been an- 
nounced, awaiting receipt of acceptances, but it is under- 
stood that southern pine interests will be represented on 
the committee by Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., 
W. H. Sullivan, of Bogalusa, La., and John H, Kirby, of 
Houston, Tex. 

A smaller committee, headed by Mr. Downman, will 
spend most of its time in Washington actively super- 
vising the general work of securing required supplies 
of lumber, looking after prices and other details, Other 
members will have charge of the work in the field in 
various sections of the country. 

There promises to be a good deal of rivalry between 
Douglas fir producers, southern pine men and_ others. 
It is commendable that the producers of various kinds 
of lumber insist that their particular product is  posi- 
tively the best for ship construction. The Douglas fir 
men have submitted a pamphlet to Major General Goethals, 
who has immediate supervision of the wooden ship project, 
and members of the shipping board. It contains a lot of 
splendid arguments. 

One of the strongest arguments advanced for this wood 
is that the stumps of Douglas fir trees yield ‘‘the finest 
and largest ship knees in the world.’’ Illustrations are 
shown of stumps on level ground and hillside stumps to 
bolster up this argument. The problem of how to secure 
ship knees is an important one, and Douglas fir is likely 
to play a leading role in this connection. That a large 





COMMITTEES ENDORSE THE WEBB BILL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Washington, D. C., April 26.—The Senate com- 

mittee on interstate commerce and the House 

judiciary committee have favorably reported the 

Webb Bill, providing for combinations of Ameri- 

can manufacturers and business men to promote 

the export trade. This bill passed the House in 
the last Congress, but perished in the Senate, 
where it met with strong opposition and might 
have failed even if there had been no filibuster 
against the armed neutrality resolution. A de- 
termined fight will be made this session to get it 








thru, backed by President Wilson. 





quantity of Douglas fir will be utilized in ship construc- 
tion is certain. 

The same thing is true, of course, of southern pine, 
the merits of which also have been strongly presented to 
the shipping board and to General Goethals. North Caro- 
lina pine interests have not been backward in this regard 
and a representative of this section has been placed on 
the general committee. 

Generally speaking, the plan is to secure desirable 
woods for hulls at points most conveniently located 
with reference to the ship yards in which the mate- 
rial is to be used. There will be some exceptions to 
this rule. For example, some steams now in coastwise 
trade on the Pacific coast and wooden ships as they 
may be finished there for service in the transatlantic 
trade may bring cargoes of west Coast lumber to 
eastern points as they come around thru the Panama 
canal for their initial voyages across the Atlantic. 

R. B. Allen, secretary of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, was called into conference by Gen- 
eral Goethals and members of the shipping board and 
was able to give them valuable information regarding 
the availability of Douglas fir as a shipbuilding mate- 
rial. Mr, Allen furnished General Goethals a list of 
vessels built on the Pacific coast which have seen serv- 
ice over periods from four to forty years. 

He also pointed out mistakes that have been made 
in wooden ship construction on the west coast and told 
how they had been rectified. For example, experi- 
ence has amply demonstrated that it is not safe to 
build wooden ships too large. They can be run up to 
3,000 tons dead weight capacity and somewhat larger 
to real advantage, but if the safe line is exceeded 
wooden ships become a somewhat uncertain quantity 
in severe weather. 

Other things being equal, Mr, Allen believes that a 
well constructed wooden ship will outlast a steel ship 
of the same size. The big fleet of wooden steamers 
planned to break the submarine blockade of allied 
ports, of course, will not be built of thoroly seasoned 
wood. But they are intended to meet the grave inter- 
national emergency now existing, and can be built in 
less than half the time required for steel ships and at 
half the price. 

Steel ship builders have been invited to come to 
Washington for a conference with the shipping board, 
with a view to determining what they can do in the 
way of building ships for emergency and permanent 
service. There are rumors around that a big steel 
lobby is to come here to utter a protest against the 
plan to build a large wooden fleet. As a matter of 
fact, the wooden ship plan was evolved because of 
statements by leading steel ship builders that their 
facilities were fully occupied. In fact, when it was first 
given publicity the shipping board had been informed 
that the steel companies could not promise any ships 
within two years. 

If the steel men can build ships within a reéason- 
able time the shipping board is prepared to order steel 
as well as wooden vessels. But the principal thing is 
to get ships. Ships the United States and the Allies 
must have. It has been made clear to high administra- 
tion officials that the first great move the United 
States can make to aid the Allies is to furnish credit, 
ships and an increased volume of foodstuffs. 

The Council of National Defense has just designated 
a shipping committee, the chairman of which is Chair- 
man Denman of the shipping board. The function of 
this committee will be to advise with the shipping 
board and to report thru Chairman Denman to the 
National council as to the best methods of increasing 
tonnage available for shipment to the Allies. 

In addition to Mr. Denman, the personnel of this 
committee follows: P. A. 8. Franklin, president of the 
International Mercantile Marine; H. H, Raymond, 
president Coastwise Shipping Association; Eugene T. 
Chamberlain, head of the Bureau of, Navigation, De- 
partment of Commerce; D. 'T. Warden, manager of the 
foreign trade department, Standard Oil Co.; L. H. 
Shearman, vice president of W. R. Grace & Co.; A. H. 
Bull, of the A. H. Bull Co., and Frank Munson, of the 
Munson Steamship Line. 

Among other things, this committee will immedi- 
ately take up the question of transferring coastwise 
and Great Lakes steamers to the transatlantic service. 

Chairman Denman already has announced that it is 
not the purpose of the shipping board to invest in 
wooden ships as a permanent proposition or policy. 
Therefore, if the forthcoming conferences shall de- 
velop that steel ships can be laid down for the board 
in the immediate future undoubtedly some steel ships 
will be ordered at once, with a view to their perma- 
nent retention. 

Until the Council of National Defense can make 
arrangements for the collection and organization of 
a force to do the work, Mr. Downman will make his 
headquarters at the United States Forest Service build- 
ing, where a room and desks have been assigned him 
temporarily, 

Senator Culberson of Texas and Representative Webb 
of North Carolina have introduced in the Senate and 
House identical bills, authorizing the shipping board 
to take title to the war-bound German merchant ships 
in American harbors, equip and operate them, the ques- 
tion of property rights being held in abeyance until 
after the end of the war. The bills also cover the 
fourteen Austrian ships tied up in our ports. Repairs 
to the machinery of the German ships are being pushed 
as rapidly as possible. Some of them already are 
virtually ready for service and many more will be 
ready within the next few weeks. 

The shipping board is considering plans for the 
building of standardized steel steamers, as well as 
wooden ships. The British Admiralty has been very 
successful recently in turning out steel ships con- 
structed on standardized plans and capable of carrying 
cargoes up to 10,000 tons deadweight. 

Figures have been compiled showing that the Ger- 
man merchant marine at the end of the war, owing to 
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the seizure of large numbers of German ships and the 
destruction of a considerable tonnage, will be away 
below par. Great Britain is turning out a large volume 
of merchant tonnage. The United States yards are 
working day and night, mostly on foreign orders. 
Germany, according to these figures, will emerge from 
the war with its merchant marine cut in two. No mer- 
chant ships have been built in German yards since the 
first year of the war. Approximately 2,259,000 tons of 
German shipping has been lost thru seizures in for- 
eign ports and on the high seas, and thru mines and 
torpedoes. About 700,000 tons are now in neutral 
South American ports and in more or less imminent 
danger of seizure. About 2,400,000 tons are tied up in 
German ports. 

The United States promises to emerge from the war 
with a merchant tonnage second only to that of Great 
Britain. 


MAY NOT IMPOSE TAX ON CERTAIN ITEMS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25.—The ways and means 
committee of the House has virtually determined that 
there shall be no tax on coffee, tea or sugar. Mem- 
bers of the committee are still politicians and ‘‘no tax 
on the poor man’s breakfast table’’ looks good to 
them. 

A majority of the members of the committee are 
said to favor lowering the income tax exemption to 
$1,000 for single men and $1,500 for married men. 
By this move and a further inerease in the surtax on 
larger incomes, they figure, will bring in an additional 
$75,000,000. 

Delay in reporting a bill from the committee has 
been furthered by the discovery that by eliminating 
certain items the measure promises to produce not 
more than $1,500,000,000, while the administration 
leaders want $300,000,000 more revenue for the first 
year of the war, in order that a perfectly safe margin 
may be in the treasury at all times. 

The committee had figured that by the addition of 
certain items to the list submitted by Seeretary of 
the Treasury McAdoo, the latter’s estimate of $1,800,- 
000,000 could be increased to $2,000,000,000. They got 
busy on eliminating promising items largely on account 
of political effect and found the total running down 
instead of up. 

Incomes of $1,000,000 or more will have to pay a 
tax of 35 to 40 percent, with majority sentiment favor- 
ing the larger amount. Ultimately they may be re- 
quired to pay 50 percent. More radical members 
would boost it to 75 percent on incomes over $100,000, 
but conservative men in Congress do not favor such 
extreme measures and doubt that the courts would 
uphold them. 

It is believed probable that under the revenue bill 
second-class mail will be assessed 3 cents a pound 
instead of 1 cent at present, and that first-class or 
letter mail will be required to pay 3 cents an ounce 
instead of 2 cents. The business men of the country 
have gone on record formally as favoring the in- 
crease in the postage rate on letter mail, altho it will 
fall heaviest on them. 

The estimate is that these two items will yield an 
annual revenue of at least $75,000,000. 

The ways and means committee is giving careful con- 
sideration to the suggestions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States regarding new taxation, 
which have just been submitted to a referendum vote, 
as outlined elsewhere in these dispatches. 








REPORTS ON TRANSPORTATION TROUBLES 


New Orleans, La., April 24.—A. G. T. Moore, assis- 
tant secretary of the Southern Pine Association, today 
submitted a report to the association regarding the 
testimony given before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., last Friday on the pro- 
posed horizontal 15 percent freight rate advance. Mr. 
Moore said that in his testimony he called the attention 
of the commission to the fact that on April 20 sub- 
scribers to the Southern Pine Association had orders 
on hand for approximately 40,000 cars sold on a de- 
livered basis of existing freight rates and therefore 
he urged that any advance be suspended for at least 
four months, so that the subscribers may make de- 
liveries, the delay in filling the orders being no fault 
of the shippers but being caused by the car shortage. 
He also suggested to the commission that the railroads 
file statements showing the estimated added revenue 
the increase will allow them and what percentage of 
this increase will be used in making needed improve- 
ments and adding to rolling stock. ‘‘Further,’’ Mr. 
Moore said, ‘‘innumerable investigation and suspen- 
sion dockets and rate cases are pending; in addition 
concerted efforts are being made to advance various 
State rates. The possible revenue from such sources 
should be stated and considered in the proposed dis- 
bursment. The general sentiment of the shippers at 
the hearing seems to be favorable to some advance, 
but the idea seems generally held that the railroads 
proposed a 15 percent increase in the expectation that 
a compromise would be effected. 

‘Tn view of the general sentiment in favor of some 
advance,’? Mr. Moore reported, ‘‘the commission will 
no doubt allow the same to be made effective. I am 
inclined to believe that July 1 will be the date upon 
which the advance will be authorized and that the 
commission will make public its findings about Wednes- 
day, July 25.’’ 

In speaking of the possibility of relief from the car 
shortage Mr. Moore said: 

I regret to state that the present outlook from the stand- 
point of car supply is very dark. It will continue to be so 
until the existing car service rules are amended. Our sec- 
tion of the country is a producing rather than consuming 
section, and while relatively the carriers in our territory 
own a fair part of equipment, in the aggregate the bulk of 
the equipment is owned by lines operating in consuming 


territory; hence, the home movement rule, which is the 
underlying principle of the existing car service rules, has in 





the past and will continue to aggravate rather than relieve 
our situation. 


He recommended that the association adopt a resolu- 
tion urging that existing car service rules be waived 
where Government shipments are involved and told as 
follows of his activities in Washington to have this 
done: 


On April 21, while in Washington, I called on the Federal 
Shipping Board and brought to the attention thereof the 
fact that if the present low proportion of equipment now 
being furnished to our mills is commandeered by the United 
States Government for shipments to the Government, on 
which our subscribers will make practically no profit, con- 
siderable hardship will be worked upon them. They will be 
unable to take care of even the small part of their commer- 
cial business that they are shipping at present. 

I suggested to the shipping board that they investigate 
and advocate the pooling of freight equipment. The associa- 
tion has already gone on record with the carriers and with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in favor of this prac- 
tice, and had the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion do likewise. 

In addition, the National Industrial Traffic League has 
been advocating such a measure, as it is believed by those 
who have given the question of car supply the most care- 
ful attention that pooling of freight equipment and dis- 
tribution under the direction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is the only permanent solution of the car 
problem, 

The suggestion was also made to the shipping board that 
it take up with the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
question of securing an additional movement of empty cars 
to our territory, and arrange for the authorizing of rail- 
road agents to ignore the present car service rules on Gov- 
ernment shipments. It would be very desirable if the busi- 
ness of the Government be handled as far as possible ex- 
clusively by the waiving of existing car service rules, as it 
will then be a definite fact that the relatively insignificant 
proportion of equipment being furnished for our commercial 
business is not commandeered for Governmental service. 





KEEPING AN ACCURATE INVENTORY OF YARD STOCK 
(Concluded from Page 30.) 

changes upon the ecard. The pile cards are then taken 

back and carried-to the summary cards, which are changed 

to agree with the pile cards. 

Mr. Miller says: ‘‘It is important to correct pile cards 
by re-estimating, as the amount shown on tally sheets 
does not take care of the ‘outs’ that develop by raised 
or lowered grades.’’ He does not state definitely what 
becomes of these ‘‘outs,’’ and if they are transferred to 
some other pile under the new grade which has been 
placed upon them obviously the stock clerk should also 
have notice of this transaction. Undoubtedly this is 
arranged for in the system altho not here definitely de- 
scribed. 

The tally sheets of course do not provide for stock 
coming into the yard. Usually, however, the piling of 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD 


[Special telegram to 

Detroit, Micu., April 26.—The meeting of the Mich- 
igan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association held at the 
Hotel Statler today was attended by most of the repre- 
sentative manufacturers of the State. ‘The minutes of 
the previous meeting, which were read by Secretary J. C. 
Knox, were accepted without comment. The secretary’s 
and treasurer’s reports, the latter showing the associa 
tion’s finances to be in a healthy condition, were also ac- 
cepted and filed. No reports were made for the railroad 
committee by T. W. Hanson, nor by F. L. Richardson for 
the legislative committee. A comprehensive report of the 
contemplated activities of the forest fire protective com- 
mittee was read by J. L. Morford. One of the important 
points that he brought out was to the effect that as a re- 
sult of State and Federal codperation the assessment of 
3% cents an acre would be sufficient, if continued as here- 
tofore, to meet the expenses of this committee. 

W. L. Saunders spoke in detail of the proposed changes 
in the hardwood grading rules that are to be considered 
at the June, 1917, meeting of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, to be held in Chicago, He expressed 
much satisfaction over the work of the committee mem- 
bers who had been taking care of the association’s inter- 
est in this matter, and also over the hearty cooperation 
and help that had been rendered by the National body. 
At the conelusion of Mr. Saunders’ report, which was 
enthusiastically received, it was moved and seconded that 
the report be accepted and that the Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association attend the June meeting of 
the National Organization in a body. This motion was 
unanimously carried. Another motion that was popularly 
received and accepted was to the effect that the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association hold its next meet- 
ing, the annual event, on the day preceding the meeting 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association and at 
the same hotel, in Chicago, at which the Wisconsin Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
will hold its meeting. 


The Status of Stocks 


C. R. Abbott, chairman of the market conditions com- 
mittee, presented a comprehensive report on hardwood 
conditions, in the course of which he read figures showing 
the amount of lumber generally in stock, the estimated 
approximate production for 1917 and the amount of un- 
sold lumber of various kinds and grades. The compari- 
son he made of the present conditions with those of a year 
ago, and with those that prevailed the first of this year, 
disclosed some startling information. There seems to be 
practically no exception to the fact, as Mr. Abbott made 
clear, that the hardwood stocks in Michigan are consider- 
ably less than they were at this time last year, and less 
also than they were in January of this year. The amount 
of unsold stock is also decidedly less and the present de- 
mand is very strong for every item, practically, that is 
manufactured, 

One of the features of the report revealed the great 
change since the last year in the demand for cull hard- 
woods, especially for maple and birch. This change is 
attributed, to a degree, to the excellent conditions that 
prevail in the box business and the increased demand for 
these low grades occasioned by the generally prohibitive 





green stock in the yard is carried on until the pile is 
completed. When the green pile is completed, however, it 
is time to take it into the inventory system by noting it 
upon the pile foundation card together with the date when 
the pile is finished. In some cases, however, it may be 
desirable to enter finished piles upon the card and to 
carry them under the head of green stock, changing the 
amount as the pile increases until it is completed. This 
is especially desirable when orders are active in order 
that stock lists may be made up from the summary cards, 
which show against the orders on the books not only the 
amount of stock in shipping condition but the green stock 
which is becoming dry and the probable date when it will 
be ready. 

Mr. Miller’s contribution of four years ago upon this 
subject included a form for such a weekly stock sheet, 
which included under each class of stock a summary of 
that which is dry, half dry and green, together with the 
total, and the summary also of orders on file calling for 
that particular item of stock, giving the order numbers, 
quantities and total. This form, however, is now done 
away with by the provision of this sort of a record upon 
the summary card, as will be noted by reference to the 
right hand section of the card. It is of course still desir- 
able to make up occasional stock sheets, which, however, 
can be very rapidly done from the summary cards, for 
the information of traveling salesmen or for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. Miller declares that one good man can take care of 
this system on 30,000,000 feet of stock on 2,500- to 3,000- 
pile bottoms, and make a weekly stock list and also a 
monthly inventory in the form usually required for fire 
insurance purposes, 

This system is an interesting one and one that it 
would be desirable for the reader to compare and study 
with that used by the Wisconsin Lumber Co., as described 
by P. K. Gilbert in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 
19, 1915. 





NEW PHILADELPHIA COMPANY STARTED 


PHILADELPHIA, Va,, April 23.—On the fifteenth of this 
month the White Lumber Co. entered the wholesale trade in 
this city. The main office and mills are at Raleigh, N, C. 
This, the sales office at 1538 Diamond Street, is managed by 
George M. Hoban, who has been representing Mixer & Co., of 
Buffalo, in this territory for some time. The concern special- 
izes in North Carolina pine roofers and sizes, and has adopted 
a trade mark design showing a plank, with the name on the 
flat, and on the edge its slogan “Serving and Selling the 
Yard Trade Only.” Mr, Hoban has built up a big business in 
this line, and his many friends will wish him well, and from 
past endeavors will look: for marked success in the new firm 
from the start. ; 


MANUFACTURERS MEET 
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price of paper for the manufacture of fiberboard boxes. 
The open diseussion of market conditions that ensued led 
to expression of the unanimous opinion that, everything 
taken into consideration, the strong demand for all north- 
ern hardwoods will continue in spite of the serious car 
shortage, high cost and scarcity of labor and that prices 
very likely will seek a considerably higher level in the 
near future. The market conditions report was adopted 
after the general discussion. 

C. T. Mitchell, delegate to the recent meeting of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in Chi- 
cago, delivered a first-hand report of the proceedings that 
constituted that meeting, and ventured the prediction, on 
his initiative, that the very near future would mark the 
harmonious lines along which the National association 
would be working and the greatly increased amount of 
good it would be able to render the entire lumber industry. 


Conservation of National Resources 


President W. C. Hull of the association then read a let- 
ter from Seeretary Redfield recommending increase of 
practices that make for economy, emphasizing particu- 
larly the need for increasing the food production in alli 
sections of the country thru the cultivation of lumber 
companies’ lands suitable for the raising of crops. W. L. 
Martin, of the Boyne City Lumber Co., said that his com- 
pany has already offered the free use of all land that it 
now has suitable for this purpose. Zeno Nelson, of Jack- 
son & Tindle, said his firm is doing the same thing and is 
also furnishing settlers with seed at cost, taking in return 
notes without interest for the amounts, the only condition 
being that the company is paid at harvest time. 

It was then moved and seconded that the Michigan 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association make every pos- 
sible effort to assist the Government in practicing econ- 
omy and in working for increased food production. The 
motion was carried, and a committee was appointed to 
aid in formulating an efficient system for the purpose of 
carrying on this, work. 

Secretary Frank F. Fish of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association addressed the meeting and stressed 
the need of having ail the members present attend the 
annual meeting to ‘be held in June by the National body. 
The dates set for the annual are June 14 and 15. He de- 
clared that the manufacturers could not hope to have 
their ideas adopted unless they attend the meeting and 
vote on those questions in which they are vitally inter- 
ested. He said further that in respect to President Wil- 
son’s wishes regarding economy and general conservation 
the suggestion has already been made to eliminate from the 
annual proceedings of the National organization features 
of entertainment that make for extra expense, The Michi- 
gan Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers’ Association went 
on record as sanctioning this suggestion. 

George M. Clifton, member of the committee appointed 
to draft a memorial to the late Walter D. Young, of Bay 
City, read the memorial in the absence of the chairman of 
the committee, W. E. Brownley, who is confined to his 
home because of illness. The memorial was adopted for 
incorporation in the records of the association. An ex- 
cellent luncheon at the Hotel Statler followed the ter- 
mination of the meeting. 
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MILL OWNERS ENLIGHTENED ON MERITS OF WOOD 


Grading, Rot and Preservation of Timbers Are Discussed with Engineers—Deterioration the Fault of Changed Building 
Conditions—Government Expert’s Valuable Data Endorse Wood 


Boston, Mass., April 25.—There is a notable gather- 
ing of experts in Boston this week for a general aes 
ed 4 ~wati . » n¢ 
sion of timber grading, rot and preservation of woe 
timber. There are present representatives of the | nite< 
States Forest Products Laboratory from Madison, Wis. ; 
‘ ; ; ; 4 y} > " - 
of the Forest Products Laboratory of ‘ anada, the South- 

: T 4 7 Irpcarvere 
ern Pine Association and the National Wood Preservers 
Association, and some of the leading mill engineers and 
architects of this country. ins 

It is a feature of the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Cotton Manufacturers, which opened here 
at the Copley-Plaza Hotel this morning and continues 
thru tomorrow. The entire afternoon session today was 
devoted: to the timber experts and their interesting = 
cussions and reports of latest discoveries in this field o 
scientific investigation. ; a! 

In order to give the mill engineers an opportunity 
meet the timber experts and informally discuss the en 
lem with them, a dinner was arranged last night at = 
Engineers’ Club, and more than two-score were present. 
Some very interesting ideas about the causes and pre 
vention of decay in mill timbers, roofs and basement 
floors were heard at this affair. Perhaps the most inte “ 
esting feature of this ‘‘night before gathering o 
experts, from the lumberman’s viewpoint, was the ar 

4 2 H : . " » * , 
prising unanimity of opinions expressed that the = 
engineers’ lack of expert knowledge of the material they 
are specifying has been responsible for the many recent 
: : J rd : 7] oY ‘ ‘ , 
heavy losses to mill owners thru dry rot rather than any 
decided change in the quality of the timber hota aap 
plied by the lumber manufacturers of this country. Bome 
of the prominent mill engineers with most commendable 
candor admitted they had much still to learn aie 
timber—southern pine grades in particular and high 
praise was paid to Fred J. Hoxie, engineer and specia 
inspector for the Factory Mutual Fire Insurance ee 

iin? ‘ : { ‘or » very pr en 
panies’ inspection department, for the very 2a pane 0 
part he has taken in the campaign to place wood on the 
same exact scientific plane as steel when used in building 
construction. 
TUESDAY EVENING’S SESSION 

The informal meeting at the Hngineers’ Club last night 
was on invitation of Hdwin Franham Greene and ¢ a 
T. Main, two of the leading eastern mill engineers, and 
Roland W. Toppan and John R, Freeman, presidents of 
some of the largest factory mutual fire Insurance com- 
panies. It was arranged largely thru. the influence of 
Mr. Hoxie. A most interesting and valuable exhibit of 
Mr. , ; i See 
yellow pine and of the work of the Southern Pine Asso 
ciation’s technical department was provided by Dr. Her 
mann von Schrenk in the banquet hall of the club. rhis 

J y lave : 
exhibit was later removed to the Copley-Plaza Hote l, 
where it is being studied today by the cotton manufac 
turers and their experts, ; ae . 

Charles T. Main, who presided as toastmaster, in open 
ing the discussion said, in part: 

A good many years ago when some of us old tellows 
started in business there was a plentiful supply of south- 
ern pine. We only had to specify what we wanted to get 
it For some special purposes, like a dryhouse, we ex- 
pecced dry rot to appear in ten or twenty years and we 
planned to replace any timbers which might hecome weak - 
ened in this way. About as many years ago we began 
kvanizing timbers that were to come in contact with the 
ground or that were to be used in dryhouses etc., under 
unusually humid conditions. Recently there have a. 
into use moisture rooms where spinning ete,, 1s done an 
we have had much more trouble with dry rot. Roofs are 
exposed to intensive humidifying apparatus and the use 
of steel beams started to take the place of southern pine 
timbers. We have had great difficulty in getting planking 
for our different buildings that will resist these high 
humidities. It seems proper to begin conserving oul 
timber; preserving it against decay where it is exposed 
to unusual risk and using the poorer grades where they 
will do just as well, thus saving the better grades for the 
more arduous uses, 

Mr. Main paid high tribute to the valuable work being 
done by the timber experts and presented as the first 
speaker H. N. Lee, microscopist of the Forest Products 
Laboratory of Canada, ; 

The Canadian expert told of the general prevalence ot 
fungi in lumber, but explained that under certain condi 
tions only will these minute organisms ever cause any 
trouble in the buildings where the material is used, He 
said, in part: 

The millman wants sound and solid material in his 
buildings. It is my business and that of other experts in 
the same line of work to see that he gets it. If you go 
into a mill with a powerful microscope and examine the 
timbers you are likely to find many fungi in the wood, 
some living and some dead, It is most important to find 
out the relation of the different fungi that destroy wood 
to the use of the material. Some fungi may live and thrive 
in one condition and this might destroy others of a dif- 
ferent species. You notice some timbers in your mills 
with a whitish appearance, but still not bad, and you 
send for me to tell you what it is. There are some 
other experts here who will tell you how to prevent that 
particular fungus from growing. These organisms are 
packed on wood in immense numbers, Some will attack 
one part and some another. Some are of one appearance 
and some of another. In general they are like a minute 
hair or thread. The field as a whole is practically un- 
touched, but we are getting where we think we can tell 
some important forms. We are trying to do two things: 
first, to tell you which of these fungi are growing destruc- 
tive, and second, if they are not destructive not to worry 
about it. The whole theory of our research work is to 
learn how to kill these fungi off young if they are de- 
structive, and before they have injured your buildings. 

C, J. Humphrey, pathologist of the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory, familiar to mill engineers as the 
author of a valuable Government pamphlet on the relative 
toxicity of wood-preserving materials, told of his amaze- 
ment on discovering at first hand the wide prevalence of 
(ry rot and the heavy damage caused in New England 











paper and cotton mills. He stated that further investiga- 
tion of these numerous instances had convinced him that 
the lumber itself was not at fault, but that improper use 
of lumber and poor ventilation of basements etc. were 
responsible. Said he: 

In my wanderings I have had many opportunities to 
examine dry rot in timbers. In the West we have few in- 
stances. I was inclined not to believe that dry rot was so 
prevalent as some had stated. Then Mr. Hoxie gave me 
the opportunity to look over the textile field here. I was 
literally knocked off my feet. We were up against the 
problem of trying to use inferior timbers in very difficult 
places. But I found that the difficulty in the ordinary 
dryhouse is very easily remedied. Most of the cases I 
have seen were due to the use of wet timber not properly 
dried out. Those things are very easily got around with 
proper attention to architectural and engineering details. 
The lumber trade is waking up and if the man who owns 
the building does not see the danger they intend to tell 
him. 

Mr. Humphrey told of instances where faulty specifi- 
cations or lack of inspection had resulted in the use of 
loblolly or shortleaf pine in buildings where the nature of 
the occupancy called for the very best longleaf material 
that money could buy. But some lumber dealers them- 
selves have not delivered longleaf when it has been called 
for. The expert told of a furniture warehouse in Chi- 
cago where longleaf was specified but there was not a 
stick of longleaf on the job, all the material in the build- 
ing being loblolly and shortleaf. This material, still 
damp, was covered with one-quarter inch plaster board 
and in four years the seven-story building was so badly 
infected with dry rot that extensive repairs were neces- 
sary. He continued; 

1 am not citing this as the regular thing, but as a par- 
ticular case. Four years was a good life for the quality 
of stuff the builders put in the structure. When we 
opened things up many of the timbers had to be removed. 
We found the fungi all dead everywhere but on the upper 
floor, which appears to indicate that the timber was badly 
infected before it was even delivered. All that was 
necessary was to bolster up the weakened parts and do 
some replacing on the upper floor. This shows the value 
of the work outlined by Mr. Lee. 

Mr. Humphrey told of a hardware warehouse at Port- 
land where dry rot was the result of setting timbers in 
concrete to a depth of twenty-four inches and covering 
them with galvanized iron, conditions which resulted in 
extensive decay within four and one-half years. The 
most difficulty he had found was in moist basements where 
radiation was such that lowering of the temperature 
caused the air to reach the dewpoint and soon resulted in 
complete saturation of the timbers, floors ete. Proper 
ventilation of temperature control would prevent any 
trouble. The trouble by no means is confined to southern 
pine, but the more general use of southern pine in mills 
has centered attention upon that material. He told of 
hemlock that failed as a result of dry rot in fourteen 
months, and spruce that went wrong in fourteen years on 
a roof, In conclusion, after showing some very inter- 
esting lantern slides illustrating his points, Mr. Hum- 
phrey said: 

It is important to know, it is the fundamental idea to 
know, the amount of moisture lumber will stand, This 
the Forest Products Laboratory is trying to find out. As 
s00n as we get that done we will have gone a long way 
toward solving these problems. 


DRY ROT IN TIMBER DISCUSSED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 

Boston, Mass., April 25.—Clyde H. Teesdale, in 
charge of wood preservation research at the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory, declared that after 
investigation thruout New England he is satisfied that 
a change in the type of mill buildings is more likely 
the cause for many recent cases of rapid decay of tim- 
bers than any deterioration in the character of the 
lumber supplied. He said: 

I made a trip thru twelve mills in this district and some 
showed striking instances of dry rot. Yet you have mills 
here of wood construction that are very old, one was built 
seventy years ago and I understand there are others over 100 
years old where there had been no difficulty whatever. But 
there are others built within the last ten years whose roofs 
already have been renewed. Was the reason that in the new 
the timber was very poor and in the old very good? I under- 
stand that about twelve years ago you began to build 1-story 
weave sheds with the saw tooth type of roof to get better 
light. In these mills, therefore, you have intensely moist 
conditions next to the roof. In the old mills the upper 
floor was not used for weaving and therefore the upper 
rooms protected the roof from moist conditions. It would 
seem then that the trouble is not with the timbers but with 
the change in methods of manufacturing and more effective- 
ness of the moisture producing machinery. This suggests the 
grave possibilities of a very slight change in practice. 

Under the new conditions there are two things you can 
do: use only the very highest grade timber, or use low 
grade timber and treat it with preservatives; treat your 
roof planks anyway. Your basements can be protected with 
proper construction and ventilation, but you can’t so protect 
your roofs. 

Mr. Teesdale gave the engineers some very interest- 
ing facts about methods of timber preservation. Sodium 
fluoride he particularly recommended for further study. 
This chemical is inexpensive and abundant and_pos- 
sesses high toxicity and further it does not disfigure the 
timber nor interfere with painting ete. - Creosoting is 
objectionable for mill timbers because of the difficulty 
of painting wood so treated. Creosoted roof plank may 
by the vacuum method be prevented from ‘‘ bleeding, *’ 
but this does not permit adding the coat of white paint 
required in textile mills to obtain proper lighting. Mr. 
Teesdale suggested that the mill engineers use creo- 
soted timber and cover it with sheathing, which could 
be easily repainted or replaced when necessary. 

At the conclusion of Mr, Teesdale’s address Mr. Main 
declared his conviction that the Government expert 
was right and his recommendations well worth trying 
in New England mill buildings. 

A, T. Strafford, engineer-in-chief of the locks and 


canals, Lowell, Mass., described experiences there with 
open tank kyanizing extending over a period of more 
than sixty years. Many cases of northern white pine 
and eastern spruce so treated more than sixty years ago 
are still found at Lowell giving good service. Fences 
so treated lasted from 1849 until 1882 without repairs 
and with occasional repairs thereafter for many years 
longer, and some of the posts are still standing; bridge 
timbers lasted thirty-three years with minor repair and 
for thirty-three years more with greater repair, but 
many must now be replaced as they are subjected to 
unusually adverse conditions. The Lowell experiences, 
begun by James Francis, the speaker believed clearly 
demonstrate the advantage of kyanizing spruce or 
white pine when exposed in the open air. White oak 
canal gates placed in 1849 are just being replaced after 
sixty-eight years’ service, but they were not treated. 

A. N. Sheldon, mill architect and engineer of Provi- 
dence, R. I., told of a line of experimental work he has 
been doing which may provide valuable data in the 
study of humidity in its relation to dry rot in mill 
roofs. His tests show the amount of humidity accumu- 
lated under different conditions and temperatures and 
demonstrate how thick it is necessary to make a roof 
for a given occupancy to avoid condensation resulting 
from the variation of temperature within the building 
and that in the open air. Prevention of condensation 
would go a long way toward prevention of dry rot in a 
wooden roof, 

With characteristic vigor Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
scientific expert for the Southern Pine Association, 
told the mill engineers of the many good points of yel- 
low pine and demonstrated the falsity of some of the 
suggestions frequently heard that dry rot troubles have 
resulted from the exhaustion of all the high grade 
timber. The New York Central Railroad has some 
yellow pine timbered bridges constructed in 1876 to 
1880 and still functioning as sound as ever. The ma- 
terial is dense and highly resinous. . Of the present tim- 
ber supply he said: 

The yellow pine timber standing today is greater in quan- 
tity than all which has been cut since the landing of the 
pilgrims. There are 384,000,000,000 feet still standing in 
the southern States outside of Government reservations. 
Over 270,000,000,000 feet of this is the best longleaf. You 
hear that we should cut only the poorest timber and use 
other materials, too, to conserve the nation’s supply. If we 
are going to conserve anything we should conserve the poor 
stuff, because 70 percent of all the yellow pine now standing 
is the best grades. 

Dr. von Schrenk told of an extensive experiment he 
now is conducting with many specimens of yellow pine 
to determine the relation of heartwood, sapwood, den- 
sity, resinuous content etc., to rapidity of decay. He 
said his curves satisfied him resinuous content had little 
relation to resistance to dry rot. ‘‘Sapwood is the nig- 
ger in the woodpile,’’ he declared. He was certain the 
present prevalence of dry rot in many New England 
mills was due first to changed conditions and second to 
the quality of timber the builders are using. He ex- 
plained in detail the new Southern Pine Association’s 
rules and urged the engineers to abide by them strictly, 
never hesitating to appeal to the organization for ad- 
vice or assistance of any kind. ; 

Mr. Main presented Fred J. Hoxie, the Boston insur- 
ance engineer, as the man really responsible for the eve- 
ning’s gathering and an expert who had done more than 
any one else in the Kast to solve the problem of dry rot in 
mill timbers. Mr. Hoxie said: 

After a personal investigation of cases of dry rot in fifty 
or sixty textile and paper mills I have been convinced that to 
obtain satisfactory results with the use of timber in our 
buildings we must have exact knowledge of the causes and 
prevention of dry rot. We know that the laws controlling the 
decay of wood are as exact as the laws of gravitation and 
what we must do is to discover just what these laws are. 

Mr. Hoxie described different types of mills which 
had been damaged by dry rot and showed how the 
presence of a steam pipe would by holding the tem- 
perature high enough to keep the roof above the dew 
point prevent that section of the roof timber from de- 
caying. This suggested one method of prevention, 
but its extensive use would be too expensive. He then 
made a suggestion which will be very interesting to 
lumbermen. He said: 

It has occurred to me that where a roof has badly decayed 
instead of removing it we may use it to prevent further 
trouble. We can strip away the tar and gravel outside 
roof and lay upon the decayed roof a new roof of 2-inch 
planks of low grade and_ therefore inexpensive, replacing 
the tar and gravel surface upon the new roof, We then 
have a roof that will provide much greater insulation than 
the old one when new, and the inside deteriorated planks 
will serve to protect the outside layer from the excessive 
humidity of the weave speed or spinning mill which is essen- 
tial for the continued development of dry rot fungi. I do 
not know that this has yet been tried anywhere, but we 
are now planning to do it with a mill new here where the 
roof has failed after a very few years’ service. 

In the general discussion which followed Arthur F. 
Gray, a Boston mill engineer, told of a mill in Chico- 
pee, Mass., constructed of yellow pine about a half 
century ago and still in excellent condition. The ex- 
perts are to inspect this mill before leaving New lng- 
land. Other such instances of the remarkable endur- 
ance of mill timbers under adverse conditions were 
cited. 

Mr. Humphrey differed from Dr. von Schrenk’s opin- 
ion that resinous content may be dismissed as having 
no relation to resistance to decay. Mr. Hoxie also said 
in general discussion that he believes the rosin theory 
is an important field for further investigation. 

Rodney E. Brown, assistant eastern sales manager 
for the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., told the engineers 
there is plenty of the best grade of lumber in the 
South which the owners would be glad to sell, an: if 
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the builders here can not get it from their retailers the 
yellow pine manufacturers will forget trade ethics 
and sell it direct. He blamed the architects and en- 
gineers for careless specifications and failing to ob- 
tain a proper knowledge of lumber grades. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Several prominent lumbermen came in for the cot- 
ton manufacturers’ convention, among them Joseph 
H. Lane, eastern sales manager of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co.; J. E. Jones, chief inspector for the Southern 
Pine Association; Russell Gheen, of New Orleans, 
manager of the association’s trade extension depart- 
ment; George A. Townsend, general sales manager for 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., and Leo F. MeAleer, 
eastern manager for the Natalbany Lumber Co. 

The association’s exhibit in the convention room 
at the Copley Plaza Hotel aroused great interest among 
the mill engineers and cotton manufacturers, espe- 
cially the minature model of a New England type of 
yellow pine timber construction factory. Arrange- 
ments were made for photographing this model, exhib- 
ited for the first time anywhere, and publishing it 
with a complete description in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. . 

The timber discussion was necessarily brief because 
of the pressure of other business, but all the papers are 
to be published by the cotton men and given a wide 
circulation among their members. 

Mr. Hoxie outlined the purposes of the discussion 
and presented Dr. von Schrenk, who told of his great 
surprise to find that New Englanders are not getting 


as high grade lumber as they should. He paid high 
tribute to Mr. Hoxie for the latter’s valuable work. 

Charles H. Bigelow, chief engineer for the Millville 
Manufacturing Co., Millville, N. J., spoke on the use of 
wood for insulating a conerete roof. He recommended 
a concrete roof for very moist occupancies with an in- 
sulating surface of plank on the outside to provide the 
necessary insulation to prevent condensation of water 
on the inside. The idea of using wood to protect con- 
crete aroused much interest among the engineers, who 
have previously found concrete roofs unsatisfactory. 
Mr. Bigelow suggested that the waste wood when a 
mill is constructed could be used for this purpose. 

R. J. Blair, pathologist at the Forest Produets Lab- 
oratory of Canada, said in part: 

The fault is not in the timber itself. Dry rot usually is the 
result of the wrong use of timber, poor ventilation and other 
causes. We must find the limits of temperature and moisture 
which wood fungi can resist, but this is very difficult because 
the limits are so slight they are very bard to measure. 

He described a test now being conducted at his labo- 
ratory which will show just what temperatures and 
moistures any particular wood will resist. A start has 
been made with hemlock. 

Other speakers were A. N. Sheldon, a Providence 
mill engineer, who spoke on ‘‘ Experiments on Con- 
ductivity of Various Types of Mill Roofs’’; Clyde H. 
Teesdale, ‘‘Practical Wood Preservation Processes 
Which Will Be of Service in Prolonging the Life of 
Mill Roofs,’’ and H. N. Lee, ‘‘ Microscopie Appear- 
ance of Common Wood Destroying Fungi in Wood 
Cells.’’ 


= 


URGES SUSPENSION OF LABOR LAWS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 25.—John M. Pritchard, see- 
retary of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
is a strong believer in conserving the labor resources 
of the country during the period of national peril. He 
has written a letter to the attorney-generals of various 
lumber producing States urging that, in order that lum 
ber mills may be run on longer shifts during the period 
of the war, the drastie labor laws be suspended. He 
has also written a letter to southern representatives and 
senators at Washington urging that all able bodied men 
who refuse to work be drafted into the army and that all 
colleges be closed during the harvest season in order 
that as much labor as possible may be rendered available. 

The latter suggestion was made by George F. Luehr- 
mann, of St. Louis, one of the executive members of the 
association. In connection with the former proposition, 
Secretary Pritchard emphasizes the fact that, during the 
period of thé present high cost of living, labor classes 
will be glad of the longer hours and the additional pay 
that goes with them. 





The Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association and the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association have just sent a joint 
telegram to Frederick Allen, chairman of the committee 
on raw materials of the Council of National: Defense, 
urging tht a practical hardwood lumber operator be 
appointed on the lumber committee soon to be named 
by that body. 





WESTERN RED CEDAR ANNUAL MARKS PROGRESS 


President in Masterly Address Tells of Need for Changes in Pole Specifications and Success of Creosoting Treatment—Asks 
for Comparative Strength Tests on Various Species of Poles 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 23.—The annual meeting of the 
Western Red Cedar Association which was held recently 
in the Davenport Hotel of this city was marked by a 
full, representative gathering of members and the con- 
sideration given to plans for the further advancement of 
the organization. The minutes of the preceding annual 
were read and approved; the treasurer’s report showed 
that’ a substantial balance was in the treasury of the 
association and President EK. T. Chapin presented one of 
the most interesting and suggestive addresses ever made 
before a gathering of the association’s members. He 
began his address with a reference to the conditions that 
prevailed in the western cedar manufacturing industry 
before the organizing of the present association. No 
specifications at that time had been generally agreed upon 
for western poles. Hvery buyer made up his own speci- 
fications and the shipper had to do his best to comply 
with them. 

The membership of the first organization, said Mr, 
Chapin, consisted of C. P. Lindsley, H. C. Culver and 
himself, and was called The Idaho Cedarmen’s Associa- 
tion. The specifications covering poles were written up 
at the first meeting that signalized the founding of this 
organization, and with one or two exceptions, these speci- 
fications are still in effect. In the course of the Dee. 14, 
1906, meeting, the membership of the association was in- 
creased from three to seven, and an important committee 
was appointed to take up the contemporaneous car condi- 
tions and see to it that the members of the growing 
hody were accorded means of relief from the pressure 
brought about by the car shortage. The railroads were 
then communicated with by the association for the pur- 
pose of finding out whether they could not use piling in 
multiples of five feet instead of multiples of two feet, 
and the results obtained from this effort to save the 
cedarmen thousands of dollars yearly were anything but 
satisfactory. The railroads have continued up until the 
last few months to buy piling in multiples of two feet. 

On Jan. 4, 1907, continued Mr. Chapin, in reviewing 
the early history of the association, the membership was 
increased to eight. The results accomplished by the com- 
mittee appointed to take up the car situation were pre- 
sented, and the comparison made by the speaker of the 
conditions of that time and today. The progress of The 
Idaho Red Cedar Association in getting the railroads to 
reduce the rates on cedar poles and piling to a level with 
the lumber rates was taken up in detail. The develop- 
ment of the sturdy association into its present organiza- 
tion and personnel formed the theme of the president’s 
review. ‘‘ Looking back over the last year,’’ he said, 
‘‘we find much to be thankful for. We find a good de- 
mand for all cedar products and a stock on hand adequate 
to supply any ordinary demand that may arise. Two 
years ago we had immense stocks and but very little de- 
mand, and cedar products of all kinds were selling for 
less than the cost of production.’’ 

Mr. Chapin then presented the statistics compiled by 
the United States Forest Service from data furnished by 
1,700 purchasers of poles and including the years of con- 
sumption from 1907 to 1911 and 1915. A total consump- 
tion of 4,078,000 poles for 1915 was shown in the sta- 
tistics, these figures, according to the Forest Service, rep- 
resenting from 90 to 95 percent of the poles consumed. 
Commenting on the conditions in the cedar industry, Mr. 
Chapin said: 

From the tables it is plain to see what are the competitors 
of western red cedar. Its chief competitors are northern 
white cedar, chestnut and pine; and northern white cedar is 
the big competitor, 1,747,210 white cedar poles having been 
used in 1915 compared to 651,000 chestnut and 546,000 pine 
poles, while in the same year 567,000 western red cedar poles 
were used. It is interesting to note that out of the 567,000 
western red cedar poles used in 1915, 422,000 went to electric 
railways, light and power companies and only 239,000 north- 
ern white cedar went to this class of consumers. The north- 
ern white cedar seems to be used almost entirely by telephone, 
telegraph and steam railroads. The total consumption by 
these companies of white cedar in 1915 was 1,507,000, or 
about 90 percent of all the white cedar used in this year. 

The consumption of chestnut poles from 1907 to 1915 in- 








clusive is about the same for each year. During the same 
period the consumption of cedar poles*including northern 
white and western red has increased slightly. The consump 
tion of pine poles in the same years has increased from 156, 
000 in 1907 to 546,000 in 1915, but its use is confined almost 
entirely to poles less than 20 feet long. Consequently the 
western red cedar pole has little to fear from this competition, 

The new method of treating poles as adopted by cedar 
dealers was one of the developments in the last year. By 
the new method, commonly known as the ‘‘B’’ treatment, 
a deep penetration of creosote is applied to the butt of 
the pole. But to apply this treatment successfully, new 
treatment plants have had to be constructed. The four 
large plants built in the last year, one at Sandpoint, Ida., 
two at Minneapolis, Minn., and one at Bovill, Ida., have a 
capacity of from fifteen to twenty carloads of poles a day, 
this being more than sufficient to take care of the present 
demand. Mr, Chapin also said: 

If the demand for treated poles continues to increase as 
fast in the next year as it has in the last then it will be neces- 
sary to put in another big plant or increase the capacity of 
the plants now built. To give you an idea of the increase in 
the demand for treated poles, I] have had statistics compiled 
covering the sale of poles during Jan., Feb, and March of 1916 
and covering the same period in 1917, and find that during 
these three months of 1916 the treated poles sold were 16 
percent of the total sales, while during the same period of 
1917 the treated poles sold were 35 percent of the total sales. 
This is very significant and I predict that we are close upon 
the era when practically all poles sold will be treated, 

Some difficulty has been encountered in the last few months 
in getting in a deep penetration because poles were not suffi 
ciently well seasoned, but a puncturing method has now been 
evolved that bids fair to overcome this trouble. The pune- 
turing of the pole for 18 inches above the ground line and 
for 18 inches below with knife-like blades permits the oil to 
spread between the annual rings and results in an even pene- 
tration. Hardly any of the fibers of the wood are broken and 
it is not expected that the trade will object to the punctures, 
especially when they are fully advised of the benefits derived 
therefrom. It has been found that poles which have seasoned 
only six months can be given a fine penetration by this pune 
turing method, 

The association’s advertising campaign was then taken 
up by Mr. Chapin, who attributed its success to the efforts 
of the chairman of the advertising committee, and who 
added that unless every member pledges himself to co- 
operate with copy for full-page ads the campaign could 
well be discontinued until such time as the members mani- 
fest more concerted interest in the matter. In concluding 
his remarks, Mr. Chapin suggested that a committee be 
appointed, with W. M. Leavitt, of Spokane, as chairman, 
for the purpose of conducting a series of strength tests, 
these to test every kind of pole it is possible to obtain, 
especially western red cedar poles and the various kinds 
of steel poles common on the market. The speaker 
urged that these tests be made within the next two 
months and that the forest service and leading engineers 
of the Northwest be asked to codperate. ‘‘In closing,’’ 
he said, ‘‘I believe that as far as sales go we are going 
to have a good year and I believe that within the next 
few weeks the car shortage will be greatly relieved.’’ 

C. P. Lindsley, of Spokane, as chairman of the railroad 
committee, reported that the question of reducing the 
double load rate on poles to that of single loads had been 
brought before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
that a satisfactory adjustment was hoped for in the near 
future. The motion was then made and carried after dis- 
cussion, that a committee of three be appointed, con- 
sisting of W. M. Leavitt as chairman, and K. T. Chapin 
and K, A. Lindsley for the purpose of arranging a series 
of comparative strength tests in Spokane within the next 
sixty or ninety days. These tests are to apply to western 
red cedar and the various other kinds of poles, including 
those of steel; that the services of some competent en- 
gineer to outline and to conduct these experiments be ob 
tained; that a representative of the forest service be asked 
to attend the tests, as well as prominent engineers from 
different parts of the country. The officers for the new 
association year were elected: 

President—F. C. Culver, of the Sandpoint Lumber & Pole 
Co., Sandpoint, Ida. 


Vice president--O. 8S. Hanson, of the National Pole Co., 
Spokane, 





Secretary-treasurer—G, A, Clark, of Spokane (re#lected), 

Board of Directors—I’. Culver, O. 8S. Hanson; TH. J. Searl, 
of the Northern Cedar Co., of Spokane; BF. L. Clark, of The 
Valentine-Clark Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; M. P. Flannery, of 
B. J. Carney & Co,, Spokane, . 

The following standing committees were appointed by 
the Board of Directors: 

Advertising—F, A. Lindsley, chairman; EK, T. Chapin and 
K. L. Clark, 

Pole—L. A. Pake, jr., chairman; W. M, Leavitt and M. P 
Mlannery. 

Post—F, C. Culver, chairman; H. E. Brown and Mitchell 
Stewart. 

Piling—F. 'T. Chapin, chairman; Hf. J. Searl and H. C, 
Culver, 

Railroad—C. P. Lindsley, chairman; T. J. Humbird and 
IH. C. Culver. 

Official Inspection-—-C, TP. Lindsley, chairman; O, 8. Han 
son and R. G, Jones, 


HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL CONCATENATION IS ASSURED 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 24.—The successful celebration 
of National Hoo-Hoo Day at this, the headquarters point 
of the order was assured at an enthusiastic meeting held 
at the Annex Hotel on April 18, when a substantial sum 
of money was raised to defray the expenses of the ‘‘do 
ings’’ that are to take place next Friday. As outlined at 
this meeting, the program for the celebration of the great 
day is to begin with the assembly of all the members of 
the organization at Twelfth and Market street, at 12:45 
p- m., Friday. The procession that will start at this 
point will be headed by an auto float carrying a brass 
band, Next will come a float containing the kittens, to 
be followed by another containing the Nine. After this 
will come numerous automobiles filled with the members 
of the order, their guests and friends. All the automo- 
biles will be profusely decorated with feline and other 
insignias of the Hoo-Hoo, not omitting a profusion of 
flags, of which the accusation has been made that there 
is far too little display in this town, After parading 
the downtown streets, the procession will make its way 
to Robison Field, where it will witness the ball game 
between the Cardinals and the Cubs. Returning to the 
city, a grand dinner will be served at the American An 
nex, a feature of which will be an exceptional cabaret 
entertainment. Preparation is being made for the at 
tendance of at least 150 persons at this dinner. Sidney 
May is chairman of the entertainment committee, while 
to assist him a special committee has been appointed, con- 
sisting of H. C. Ball, L. M. Tully and R. D. Fitzroy. 

At the preliminary meeting referred to above, the spe- 
cial committees appointed to solicit members reported, 
and it was shown that twenty-one kittens had already 
indicated their desire to join the order and show their 
sincerity by paying the initiation fee. It was also shown 
from reports that there was likely to be from twenty to 
twenty-five reinstatements. 


RECORD CLASS OF KITTENS FOR CHICAGO HOO-H0O 


Old cats in charge of the concatenation scheduled to take 
place Friday evening at the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Asso 
ciation planned to spring several interesting and novel sur 
prises, not only for the edification of the large class of kit 
tens, but for old members of the order as well. A class of 
more than thirty kittens was in prospect, and among the lat 
est to decide to become candidates were George D. Griffith, 
of George D. Griffith & Co.; Frederic B. McMullen, of the 
MecMullen-Powell Lumber Co, and vice president of the Lum 
bermen’s Association of Chicago; G. A. Vangness, represen 
tative of the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Co., Eau Claire, Wis. ; 
J. C. Wilson, of the Lumbermen'’s Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Co.; Edwin W. Meeker, of the Hardwood Record; M. A. 
Springer, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Co., and Joseph A, 
Brost, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co, Emerson D. Ten 
nant, of St. Louis, Mo., secretary and treasurer of the Con 
catenated Order of Hoo-Iloo, wired that he would come to 
Chicago Friday and attend the festivities. The dinner to 
precede the initiation of the kittens was announced for 6 
o'clock, and the biggest outturn of Hoo-Hloo in the history 
of the organization in Chicago was expected to be present. 
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ASSOCIATION PLEDGES SUPPORT TO GOVERNMENT 





Southern Pine Men Put Their Plants and Resources at Country’s Disposal— Committee 
to Confer With Federal Bodies Immediately 





Memphis, Tenn., April 24.—Probably no more im- 
portant meeting of the directors of the Southern Pine 
Association has been held since that organization has 
been inexistence than the one held here today, at which 
there was practically a full attendance of the directors 
as well as a number of the subscribers to the associa- 
tion who are not directors who came in response to an 
invitation sent out by the secretary for all subscribers 
who cared to do so to attend this meeting. 

President Charles 8. Keith, of Kansas City, presided 
at the meeting, and while some attention was given to 
routine committee reports practically the entire morn- 
ing session was given over to a discussion of the matter 
of codperation with the Government in supplying its 
needs for lumber in the construction of a fleet of 
wooden merchant vessels, in building camps for the 
soldiers and for all other purposes for which the Gov- 
ernment will need lumber. Conservative estimates 
place the amount of material that will be needed by 
the Government almost immediately at over 2,000,000,- 
000 feet, an amount that is almost beyond the concep- 
tion of the ordinary lay mind. Advices that had been 
received by the secretary up to the time of convening 
this meeting of the directors indicated that more than 
75 percent of the members of the association were will- 
ing to place their plants and their timber resources at 
the disposal of the Government and to cooperate in 
every reasonable way in supplying the Government’s 
lumber needs at a satisfactory price. The only reason 
that a record of 100 percent could not be reported was 
because sufficient time had not elapsed for the secre- 
tary to receive replies from all the inquiries he had 
sent out. 

As a result of the discussion among the directors at 
the morning session today a telegram was sent at noon 
to F. A. Eustis, special agent of the Federal Shipping 
Board at Washington, advising him that the Southern 
Pine Association had appointed a committee of repre- 
sentative manufacturers of southern pine to confer 
with the shipping board and the committee of raw 
materials regarding yellow pine lumber which may be 
required by the Government. Mr. Kustis was advised 
that this committee has specific authority from manu- 
facturers of southern pine, subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association, representing a monthly production 
of 400,000,000 feet, to bind them as to the quantity of 
lumber which may be required by the Government sub- 
ject to limitations of mills and timber, and also to fix 
maximum prices, arrange for deliveries and specify 
grades and sizes. Mr, Kustis was advised in this tele- 
gram that the committee would like to arrange a con- 
ference at Washington with the proper authorities 
regarding the probable requirements, SiZC8, specifica- 
tions, condition of inspection, deliveries of material 
and schedule of prices and in response to this request 
a telegraphic reply came back immediately from Wash- 
ington advising that a conference such as proposed 
would be arranged for immediately and the com 
mittee appointed here at the meeting today will go 
to Washington on Monday, April 30, for this con 
ference. : 

The committee as appointed to confer with the sub- 
committee on raw materials of the Council of National De- 
fense and the Federal Shipping Board at Washington, on 
Monday, April 30, is made up as follows: 

Chairman—W. H. Sullivan, Great Southern Lumber Co., 
Tiliceee—tchn L. Kaul, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham. 

Arkansas—C. A. Buchner, Freeman-Smith Lumber Co., 
Millville. pit 

Florida—A. W. Ranney, Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., 
~ M. Hallowell, Industrial Lumber Co., 
Elizabeth. ; d 

Mississippi—F. E. Wisner, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
Laurel. Substitute—W. J. Haynen, J. J. Newman Lumber 
Co., Hattiesburg. : 

Missouri—M. B. Nelson, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
, V. Dierks, Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., 
Kansas City. 

Texas—John H. Kirby, Kirby Lumper Co., tiouston. 
Substitute—T. L. L. Temple, Southern Pine Lumber Co., 
Texarkana. 

Secretary of the Committee—J. E. Rhodes, New Orleans. 

Mr. Haynen was appointed as a substitute for Mr. 
Wisner and Mr. Temple as a substitute for Mr, Kirby 
because of the intimation that Messrs. Wisner and 
Kirby might be appointed as members of the subcommit- 
tee on lumber of the committee of raw materials. 
Advices received from Washington late this evening, 
however, indicated that Messrs. Charles 8. Keith, John 
H. Kirby and W. H. Sullivan had been appointed with 
R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, to serve on the com- 
mittee on raw materials of the Council of National De- 
fence. 

After the discussion of some routine reports the 
directors’ meeting adjourned at noon. 

Beginning at 2 o’clock in the afternoon a general 
meeting of the subscribers of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation was held at which matters of general interest 
to the association were discussed. Secretary-Manager 
J. E. Rhodes was instructed by unanimous vote to send 
a telegram to every member of Congress and to the 
President advising that the Southern Pine Association 
heartily endorses the bill providing for selective draft 
for the army that is to be raised and trained by the 
United States. 

Considerable time was given to a discussion of the 
labor situation and the food problem, this discussion 
developing that there is a growing scarcity of labor at 
the sawmills in the South, largely because of the ac- 
tivities of labor agents from the North who are offer- 
ing faney prices for labor to be used in industrial 
plants in the North and East and the fact that, because 








of the car shortage that makes it impossible to move 
their products, many of the mills—in fact a majority 
of them in the South—are being compelled to run on 
short time, making these offers of the labor agents par- 
ticularly attractive. 

The discussion developed also that many of the 
southern pine manufacturers are assisting their labor- 
ers in the way of supplying them with land and equip- 
ment for gardens and truck farms and are offering in- 
ducements generally to farmers thruout the South to 
increase their acreage and aid in keeping up the food 
supply of the nation. 

The secretary-manager was authorized to issue a call 
for a meeting of the subscribers to be held in June, the 
date and place for holding this semiannual meeting to 
be decided upon later. 

Upon recommendation of the transportation com- 
mittee the association adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 


ASSOCIATIONS ENGAGED IN VARIOUS ACTIVITIES 


WueErKas, The increased movement of southern yellow 
pine, by reason of the necessities of the Federal Govern- 
ment, will require a considerably larger car supply than has 
heretofore been furnished to the subscribers of the Southern 
Pine Association, and . 

WHEREAS, In order that the mills may successfully operate 
and thus be enabled to serve the Government most efliciently, 
and 

Wuerras, The present car supply is far from adequate 
to take care of the commercial shipments of the subscribers, 
and if the relatively few cars furnished are commandeered 
for Government service, a considerable hardship will be 
worked upon the subscribers ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Southern Pine Association urges that 
the application of the existing car service rules be waived 
where Government shipments are involved, 

Resolved, further, That in expectation of the additional 
movement of yellow pine lumber occasioned by Governmental 
requirements, the carriers be urged to increase the car supply 
in southern yellow pine territory ; 

Resolved, further, That copies of this resolution be for- 
warded to the Federal Shipping Board, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the American Railway Association. 


OPPB PPP AAA Ah 


CLUMSINESS, economy, durability belong alike to 
wooden ships and wooden shoes. If we take one, why not 
the other expedient? Leather is still going up.—The 
Brooklyn Hagle. 

How about the American Cup defenders? Nothing 
clumsy about them, was there? 





One Salesman’s Annual Held, and Another Planned—Wisconsin Manufacturers Prepare 
for Meeting and Californians for Picnic—Coming Conventions 





May 5—-National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Il. Annual meeting. 
May 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

May 10—North Carolina Pine Association, Hotel’ Chamberlin, 
Old Point Comfort, Va. Monthly meeting. 

May 12—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Seminole 
Jlotel, Jacksonville, Fla. Annual meeting. 

May 16—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 21-23—Pennsylvania Forestry Association, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Midsummer meeting. 


June 23-30—Industrial Exposition and Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass, 

Aug. 14-16—National Commissary Managers’ Association, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

Oct. 15-17—Southern Commercial Congress, McAlpin Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting. 


~~ 


SPRING MEETING PROMISES TO BE OF INTEREST 

OsikosH, Wis., April 23.—The spring quarterly meet- 
ing of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association at the Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Fri- 
day, April 27, promises to be the most interesting and 
vital of any ever held, even surpassing some of the annual 
meetings. Among the speakers arranged for within the 
last few days are Frank Moody, forester of the Wiscon- 
sin Conservation Commission, who will talk on ‘‘ Fire Pro- 
tection Plans, State and Federal,’’ in which he will re- 
view the ¢odperation his department gives to timber hold- 
ers; and I, B. Hanks, an organizing expert of Chicago, 
who will talk on ‘‘Manufacturers and Retailers, and 
Their Relation to Hach Other,’’ as applied to the lumber 
industry. Addresses will also be given by R. B. Good- 
man, of Marinette, A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Edward 
Hines, of Chicago, and R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago. 
Large delegations are expected from Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Chicago. Detailed tabulations of available stocks 
and possible output of hemlock, maple, birch, ash and 
other northern woods have been prepared together with 
information as to their suitability for use by the Govern- 
ment in the erection of barracks, the building of air- 
planes, motor boats, ships, gunstocks, transport wagons 
and other war equipment. The association is arranging 
for scientific tests on the various woods of the Northern 
Hemlock association territory to determine precisely their 
relative strength and their qualities for Government 
purposes, 





~~ 





HOO-HOO CONCATENATION AND PARTY 
PLANNED 

SEATTLE, WAsuH., April 23.—Local Hoo-Hoo expect to 
celebrate on the evening of Hoo-Hoo Day, April 27. 
They plan to hold a concatenation and to follow it with 
a party. The party will include both the Hoo-Hoo and 
their ladies and will be held in the famous Hoo-Hoo 
House at the former Alaska, Yukon Pacifie Exposition 
grounds. In the absence of Vicegerent Fred H. Gilman, 
W. P. Lockwood, of this city, a member of the, Supreme 
Nine, has charge of the arrangements and all Hoo-Hoo 
are cordially invited to attend and are guaranteed an 
evening of pleasure. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA RETAILERS TO PICNIC 

Los ANGELES, CAL., April 23.—The Southern California 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold a ‘‘Lumber- 
men’s Day’’ at Orange County Park, May 12, and it will 
be a real old-time picnic. The members will be the guests 
of the Orange County Lumbermen’s Club, which will fur- 
nish the ‘‘trimmings.’’? There will be no set program 
and no speech making, but just a regular picnie with a 
band and lemonade and coffee and dancing, and things of 
that sort. The notice of the affair sent out by Secretary 
F. L. Morgan urges the members to ‘‘hiteh up their tin 
lizzies or twin sixes and come and renew old friendships, 
make new ones and get better acquainted.’? Mr, Morgan 
recently succeeded E. R. Shepherd as secretary of the 
association and is one of the old-time retail lumbermen 
of southern California. He came to California twenty- 
five years ago from Louisiana, and four years later 
entered the employ of the Southern California Lumber 


Co., when it was organized by the C. A. Hooper interests, 
of San Francisco. A few years later he became its man- 
ager, and continued in charge of its affairs, operating a 
line of retail yards until it was recently closed out to 
the L. W. Blinn Lumber Co. He is an experienced lumber- 
man of twenty-one years of service with one concern 
and now goes to the retail association with a wealth of 
knowledge and a large acquaintance among its members. 





NATIONAL TRAVELING MEN’S ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL 


As previously announeed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the annual meeting of the National Association of Lumber 
& Sash & Door Salesmen will be held in Chicago Saturday, 
May 5. With a communication to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN calling further attention to the coming convention 
President Alexander Hamilton, of the traveling men’s 
national association, encloses a call to its membership in 
which he says: 

I take the liberty of urging every lumber, sash and door 
salesman to attend this meeting, if his plans will permit. 
Iiven if your local association is not affiliated with the 
National, come as one of us, tho you come unofficially and 
in your personal relation. 

At a time when the united effort of every organization 
should be devoted to the furtherance of our country’s inter- 
ests and to the support of our President we may be able 
thru this metting to evolve some plan that will be of great 
value to all of us and to the trade and to the nation. 

If there is anything about the present administration that 
you do not approve of, or if there has been anything about 
previous administrations that has caused any friction, please 
overlook this if you can, under existing circumstances, and 
come and join with us and give us the benefit of your counsel 
and coédperation, 

The annual meeting will be held in the Hotel Sherman. 





EASTERN SALESMEN’S ANNUAL 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 23.—The third annual meet- 
ing of the Hastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association was 
held last Friday evening at the Adelphia Hotel in this 
city. Considering the strict lines on which this organiza- 
tion is run, its growth has been wonderful and at the end 
of its third year it has over fifty members, almost all of 
whom were in attendance at the meeting. 

Secretary George A. Reed, of Hagerstown, Md., was un- 
able to be present, and George M. Hoban was appointed 
secretary pro tem. President John M. Coin, of the Ster- 
ling Lumber Co., Philadelphia, in his address, said that 
the disciplining of the members was rigidly carried out 
where a retailer entered a formal complaint, and that if 
the member were found to be in the wrong and did not 
make good, he was expelled from the organization. 

Reports of committees and of the treasurer were found 
satisfactory and were adopted. 

The following thirteen new members were elected: 

Fred W. Rockwell, of the Pennsylvania Door & Sash Co., 

Philadelphia; Ellwood 8S. Davidson, of Samuel H. Shearer 
& Son, Philadelphia ; Alfred Vanhorn, of the Bmpire Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh; Harry D. Howden and George 8. Bowman, 
of the local office of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., North Tona- 
wanda ; David T. Rayner, of Rayner & Parker, Philadelphia ; 
J. Edwards Smith, jr., and Norman T, Smith, of Franklin 
A. Smith & Sons, Philadelphia; Jay W. Sterner, of the 
Sterner Lumber Co., Philadelphia; Clarence F. Faith, of 
Mixer & Co., Buffalo; Arthur J. Hartmann; G. Hugo Mell, of 
the Mell-Viall Lumber Co., Kane, Pa.. and H. H. Sheep, of the 
Standard Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla. 
’ After a splendid banquet, a short address was made by 
Owen M. Bruner, the well known wholesaler of this city, 
who talked on salesmanship, and then turned his address 
into a patriotic speech, during which he ably recited 
‘“Seott and the Veteran,’’ waving aloft a beautiful silk 
flag at the proper moment. 

The main after dinner speaker was Albert L. Moise, a 
prominent and able attorney of this city, who grew up 
among lumbermen, now has many of them for his clients, 
and made a hit at the recent banquet of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange. For a time he kept the audience in an uproar 
with well told.stories, and then gave an oration on patri- 
= duty, in which he knew the lumbermen would never 

ail. 

The election of officers resulted in the reélection of 
John M. Coin as president; Thomas B. Rutter, of Mingus 
& Rutter, Philadelphia, vice president; Harry A. Kay, of 
the Owen M. Bruner Co., treasurer; George A. Reed, of 
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the Dixie Lumber Co., Hagerstown, Md., secretary, and 
George M. Hoban, of the White Lumber Co., Philadelphia, 
to the new office of assistant secretary. 





GUM MEN TO COOPERATE WITH GOVERNMENT 


Mempuis, TENN., April 23.—The following decisions 
were reached by the board of directors of the Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association at a meeting held here 
Saturday, April 21: 


To offer to the United States Government the complete 
facilities of members of the association for the manufacture 
of military requirements. 

To put Government orders ahead of every other class of 
business and to sell to the Government at minimum cost. 

To dispense with the semiannual meeting which has been 

held yearly in Memphis since this organization was estab- 
lished. 
To join the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
To donate $1000 to the fund being raised by lumber organ- 
izations to defray the expenses of the Federal trade com- 
missioners who have gone to Europe to study trade condi- 
tions for the benefit of American interests catering to that 
trade. 

To launch a campaign for increased membership in the 
Southeast and to hold a meeting at some convenient point 
in the southeastern territory to arouse interest and enthus- 
jasm in the work of the association. 

To codperate with the Government in the efforts now being 
made by the latter to bring about a greatly increased produc- 
tion of foodstuff crops. 


Committees are to be appointed by President H. B. 
Weiss to notify the Government of the attitude of the gum 
lumbermen toward it with respect to the furnishing of 


supplies and with respect to codperation in the foodstuffs 
- campaign. 





OAK MANUFACTURERS COOPERATE WITH GOV- 
ERNMENT FOR INCREASED FOOD- 
STUFF PRODUCTION 


Mempuis, TENN., Apri! 23.—The executive committee 
of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association at its 
meeting here last Saturday, in response to an urgent mes- 
sage from Secretary Redfield, of the Department of Com- 
merece, authorized President Lang to appoint a committee 
to cooperate actively and energetically with the Govern- 
ment in its efforts to bring about a greatly increased pro- 
duction of foodstuff crops and to coordinate the resources 
of the country to the end that victory may follow the war 
against Germany and the Central Powers. President 
Lang named the following: 

S. M. Nickey, of the Green River Lumber Co., Memphis ; 
A. C. Lang, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co., Blytheville, 
Ark.; John M. McClure, of the Bellgrade Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis; W. B. Burke, Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., 
and J. T. Kendall, of Memphis, the association’s secretary. 

Secretary Kendall announced today that the commit- 
tee had already begun its work and that it would do every- 
thing in its power to make the campaign for increased 
foodstuff crops successful. 

Particular interest attaches to the report of the mem- 
bership committee, which showed that, beginning in No- 
vember with only 37 members, the roster had been in- 
creased to 87 firms from practically every section of the 
country. It was announced, moreover, that, despite the 
success already achieved, the membership campaign 
would be aggressively pushed until practically every firm 
identified with the manufacture of American oak is en- 
rolled. 

The advertising committee, as previously announced, 
reported that it had begun its advertising campaign in 
behalf of American oak, the initial step having been taken 
the beginning of April. Members of the executive com- 
mittee present were: 

EK. A. Lang, of Chicago; R. 
M. B. Cooper, of Memphis. 

Others present were: 

li. B. Weiss, of Memphis. chairman of the advertising 


committee; I. E. Garys chairman of the finance committee, 
and J. T. Kendall. 


L. Jurden, of Memphis, and 





ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS CONDUCT INSPECTION 
SCHOOL 

ASHLAND, Ky., April 23.—The Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of the United States last Wednesday 
conducted a school of inspection at the yard of Vansant, 
Kitchen & Co., under the direction of President B. B. 
Burns, Assistant F. R. Gadd, the grading rules commit- 
tee, official inspectors and members of the association 
from Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia and Kentucky. A 
large delegation of lumber inspectors were present from 
the various hardwood mills. 





LOGGERS TO COMBAT HIGH FOOD COSTS 

OsukosH, Wis., April 23.—At a meeting of the North 
Wisconsin Loggers’ Association held April 17, at Ash- 
land, Wis., it was agreed by the delegates present that 
the loggers must take unusual steps to combat the pres- 
ent high cost of food supplies, which have risen nearly 
100 percent during the last year. It was decided that one 
of the most feasible plans would be for all lumber com- 
panies owning cut-over land to plant such tracts to food 
crops. It was stated at the general discussion that the 
farmers can not be relied upon to produce sufficient food 
supplies as there is a limit to the amount of acreage that 
can be successfully planted, cultivated and harvested and 
it behooves the lumbermen to put crews of men at work 
producing food. It was pointed out that with the price 
of all articles of food and equipment soaring, lumber 
prices have remained normal. Another meeting is to be 
held in about a month. 


The consolidated Fuel & Lumber Co., of Ishpeming, 
Negaunee and Marquette, Mich., is conducting a novel 
advertising campaign to convince the public that lumber 
is not high. It has compiled some interesting figures and 
tables showing percentage of increase in prices of various 
articles of daily use the general gist of which shows the 
following increases since 1914: Copper, 115 percent; 
twenty-six grades of metals, 107; canned goods, 100; 
lard, 100; wheat, 93; wrapping paper, 82; glass, 80; 
beans, 75; gasoline, 68; corn, 50; hogs, 44; coffee, 36; 
general level, 33; oats, 21; lumber, 15; woodwork, 15. 


CLUBS AND EXCHANGES HOLD CONFERENCES 





Illinois Retailers Meet at Keokuk, Iowa — Monthly Gathering of Alexandria Exchange 
Unusually Interesting—St. Louisans Consider Current Matters 





WESTERN ILLINOIS DEALERS MEET 


Keokuk, Iowa, April 24.—The fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Western Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Club was 
held in Keokuk April 24, with 150 representatives of 
cities in the district present. The dealers and their wives 
were the guests of the Keokuk lumber dealers and their 
wives. 

Hoo-Hoo held their concatenation on the evening of 
April 23 and initiated a large class. The business ses- 
sion was held on Tuesday afternoon and this was fol- 
lowed by a banquet in the evening at the Hotel Iowa. A 
musical program and a dance were other features of the 
evening. In the afternoon the women guests were taken 
on an automobile ride about the city. 

The election of officers at the afternoon 
sulted as follows: 

President—George W. Angel, Keokuk. 

Vice president—A. H. Heidemann, Quincy, Ill. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. FE. Lyon, Carthage, Ill. 

Directors—Fred Smoeger, Chicago; J. L. Tarbox, Clayton, 
Ill.; Charles Hanan, Macomb, Il. 

Resolutions of thanks were extended to Mayor Ed 8. 
Lofton of Keokuk, the Keokuk lumbermen and their 
wives, the Keokuk Industrial Association, Manager 
Holmes, of the Hotel Iowa, participants on the program 
and all Keokuk people who assisted in making this meet- 
ing a success, and to the Lothman Cypress Co. for the 
badges which it donated. 

At the business meeting held in the afternoon the ad- 
dress of welcome was given by Mayor Ed S, Lofton, who 
told the members of the club that he was glad to see them 
in Keokuk and offered the hospitality of the city to 
them. He paid a tribute to the president of the associa- 
tion, George Angel, of Keokuk. 

President Angel then reviewed the work of the year. 
The report of Secretary W. E. Lyon, of Carthage, was 
then adopted. Following this order of business came four 
addresses. Charles A. Bowen, of Detroit, secretary of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, spoke 
on ‘‘Coéperation.’’ He was followed by J. W. Paddock, 
of Pana, who touched on the topie of ‘‘ Helpful Sugges- 
tions to the Retailers.’’ George W. Jones, of Chicago, 
talked on ‘‘ Advertising’? and Kmerson T. Tennant, of 
St. Louis, closed the time allotted for addresses with his 
talk. 

A program followed the banquet in the evening, Presi- 
dent Angel acting as toastmaster. An address was given 
by EK, W. MeManus, of Keokuk, assistant country at- 
torney. After telling a fund of good stories Mr. Me- 
Manus launched into a patriotic speech on the war and 
was vigorously applauded. Vocal and instrumental solos 
were also enjoyed by the guests and the program closed 
with the singing of ‘‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ and 
“* Ameriea.’? 

A dance followed in the Tiffany room of the hotel. 

A class of six candidates was initiated into Hoo-Hoo 
Monday night in the concatenation which was held in the 
Notel lowa. The work was done by the following team: 

Snark—Mark Anson, Muscatine. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—Lewis B. Reichert, St. Louis. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—-W. 8S. Robinson, Abingdon, Il. 

Bojum—A,. H, Heidemann, Quincy, Ill. 

Scrivenoter—Hmerson D, Tennant, St. Louis. 

Jabberwock—J. M. Furlong, Keokuk. 

Custocatian—J. A. Baker, Oskaloosa. 

Arcanoper—Joe L. Nichols, Peoria. 

Gurdon—H. i. Hinchcliffe, Galesburg, Il, 

George W. Angel, J. M. Furlong, W. 8. Robinson and 
Joe L. Nichols were the local committee in charge of the 
concatenation, 


session re- 





LUMBER TRADE CLUB OF BOSTON MEETS 

Boston, Mass., April 23.—The Lumber Trade Club of 
Boston held a meeting and dinner last Tuesday night at 
Young’s Hotel. About forty members attended. Presi- 
dent M. K. Philbrick presided. Several matters of mo- 
ment to the lumber trade were discussed. The opinion 
was expressed that with decent transportation facilities 
there would be nothing but pleasant things to say about 
the prospects for trade during the rest of the year. The 
gathering was saddened by the news of the serious illness 
of Frederick Joyce, secretary of the William G. Barker 
Lumber Co. His death occurred April 18. 





ALEXANDRIA EXCHANGE IN MONTHLY MEET- 
ING 


ALEXANDRIA, LA., April 23.—Because of the tremendous 
demand for lumber with which manufacturers in this dis- 
trict are being flooded, the rapid advance in prices and the 
serious car shortage situation that exists, unusual inter- 
est was manifested in the regular monthly meeting of the 
Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Exchange held at Hotel 
Bentley here last Friday. In addition to members of the 
exchange there were present at the meeting and the 
luncheon that preceded it a number of wholesalers, buyers 
for other wholesale concerns in the North and in the 
South, a railroad purchasing agent and a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the meeting was largely 
given over to a discussion of conditions, present and pros- 
pective, an exchange of views as to the car situation and 
a recounting of helpful experiences in connection with 
the lumber situation generally, which is unique in the 
annals of the yellow pine industry. 

The discussion developed the fact that there is a woe- 
ful lack of rolling stock available for lumber tonnage in 
the southern yellow pine district, tho in this connection 
some manufacturers are faring better than others, and 
when one sales manager reported that his mill was getting 
75 percent of its requirements he was immediately be- 
sieged with questions as to how this was accomplished 
and an earnest desire expressed to get acquainted with the 
plan he is using to bring about this result. 


Reports uniformly showed that the yellow pine market 
is strong, there being an urgent demand for practically 
everything the mills can make, this demand being espe- 
cially urgent for ship building material, factory timbers, 
stringers and other railroad material, while for yard 
stock, flooring, ceiling, finish ete. retail dealers everywhere 
are urging the manufacturers to accept orders and rush 
shipment wherever possible. 

By request of Chairman Mallam, A. L. Ford, of Chi- 
cago, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, gave some interest- 
ing figures as to the probable demand from the Govern- 
ment for lumber for army and ship building purposes and 
told of the movement under way to have representative 
lumbermen appointed to work with Government officials 
in working out proper specifications in order that the best 
and most available material might be specified for the 
purpose desired and to assist in distributing orders among 
the manufacturers so as to get the best results. 

Reports generally at the meeting indicated that there 
is a tremendous demand for yellow pine, as well as for all 
other lumber, that better prices are being obtained for 
the product of southern mills than ever before known, and 
that if cars were made available in which to move the 
material, orders on file and business in sight would be 
more than sufficient to clear up all surplus stocks of lum- 
ber and, in fact, reduce all stocks at the mills to a lower 
point than they have ever been before, 

Chairman Guy H. Mallam presided at the meeting, 
which was in session for several hours, so interested were 
all present in hearing the reports that were made and in 
endeavoring thru an exchange of ideas to reach a satis- 
factory conclusion as to how to secure relief from the car 


shortage and how to take care of the business that is being 
offered. 





LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE TAKES HAND IN 
PROPOSED TRACT TRANSFER 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 24.—The executive board of the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange met last Friday and listened to 
the report of the publie affairs committee, of which 
Julius Seidel is the chairman, concerning a meeting of 
the Merchants’ Exchange and various other committees on 
aldermanic bills for the vacating of certain streets in 
what is called the Rankin tract to the Terminal Railway 
Association in return for certain concessions on the levee 
lines of that association. There was a strong majority 
that felt that the city gave more than it received, and a 
protest was made in line with this sentiment. 

The executive board also discussed the matter of recon- 
signment and demurrage charges, whereby the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has seen fit to go over the head of 
the Missouri Public Service Commission and substitute 
intrastate for interstate rates and concerning which 
Division ‘‘F’’ of the Lumbermen’s Exchange selected a 
committee to go to Chicago and confer with the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago, on April 21. Mr. Gorg, 
of the tie and timber division, said that it was the inten- 
tion of that body to accept the intrastate rates as the 
basis of the interstate rates, thru the consent of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Missouri, or else to appear be- 
fore that body in protest against the intrastate rates at 
Jefferson City on May 1. 





MAKE SURVEY OF CUT-OVER LANDS 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 24.—F.. E. Stonebraker, sec- 
retary, and V. H. Schoffelmayer, field secretary of the 
Southern Alluvial Land Association, are making a pre- 
liminary survey of the cut-over lands belonging to the 
members of this organization for the purpose of compil- 
ing information to be published in pamphlet form for dis- 
tribution thruout the country in the effort to develop and 
colonize these lands. They are inspecting 59,000 acres 
of such lands around Parkin, Marked Tree, Heth, Smith- 
dale, Crittenden and Earle, Ark., today, and they will 
later visit the holdings of the Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., at 
Charleston, and the DeSha Lumber Co., at Lake Provi- 
dence, La, It is estimated that it will require several 
weeks to complete the work of investigation and compila-’ 
tion. 

While making this investigation, the officials of the 
association are boosting the Government plan of increased 
foodstuff production among members of the association 
and are meeting with much encouragement in this work, 





TO DISCUSS FIRE RESISTANT SHINGLE PAINTS 

Sr, Louis, Mo., April 23.—Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
of St. Louis, a timber engineer identified with the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials, has issued an appeal 
for representatives of lumber and shingle manufacturers’ 
associations to attend a meeting of the educational bu- 
reau of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, which will be held at the Jefferson Hotel 
on Tuesday, May 1, and continue for two days, at which 
time a general discussion will ensue with reference to fire 
resistant shingle paints which have been experimented 
with. Codperating with lumber associations, the Society 
for Testing Materials, it is understood, is ready to carry 
on extensive experiments with a view of arriving at 
scientific facts and information concerning fire retardant 
paints. The advice and counsel of shingle manufacturers 
are being sought as to the best way of prosecuting the 
work. Among the men especially requested to be preseut 
besides Secretary R. 8. Kellogg, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, are J. E. Rhodes, secretary 
of the Southern Pine Association, New Orleans; George 
E. Watson, secretary of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New Orleans; O. T. Swan, secretary 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Oshkosh, Wis., and R. B. Allen, secretary of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, of Seattle, Wash. 
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OFFICIAL ACTION DISCREDITS ASPHALT SHINGLES 


Boston, Mass., April 23.—In a veto message with 
holding his approval from the second prepared roofing 
‘‘special privilege’? bill passed recently by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, Governor McCall handed an_ official 
black eye to the use of asphalt shingles. He virtually 
endorsed the stand of Building Commissioner O’Hearn 
of Boston, who insists that asphalt shingles should not be 
used in any building district where wood shingles are not 
considered suitable for roofing purposes as provided 
in the existing building laws. 

It is the belief here that Jumbermen everywhere 
should regard this defeat of the asphalt shingle manu- 
facturers as a distinct victory for lumbermen in their 
campaign to secure a square deal for lumber and to 
prevent the encroachments of ‘‘substitutes’’ in the 
nation’s great building undertakings. The failure of 
the asphalt shingle manufacturers to open up the Bos- 
ton market is significant, particularly in view of the 
fact that all the powerful influences of their large 
advertising appropriation and their cleverly trained 
and thoroly eflicient trade representatives were used 
in the fight to discredit Building Commissioner 
O’ Hearn. 

An attempt was made to force asphalt shingles into 
the Boston market at last Wednesday’s informal hear 
ing in Governor MeCall’s office despite the vigorous 
protests of the building commissioner. The climax of 
the hearing came when the measure which had been 
slipped thru the State legislature on ‘‘ greased skids’’ 
was discussed. Stuart F. Berry, field secretary for the 
asphalt shingle manufacturers’ trade association, tried 
hard to convince the chief executive of the justice of 
the position of the asphalt shingle interests. Clarence 
H. Blackall, a prominent Boston architect, on behalf 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; Ralph Adams 
Cram, for the Boston Society of Architects; Mayor 
Curley; Building Commissioner O’Hearn; Secretary 
Lake of the fire prevention commission and others were 
all prominently in attendance. Among those who ap- 
peared on behalf of the ‘‘special privilege’’ bill were 
two members of the legislature that had put the measure 
thru. Another earnest advocate was ex-Senator Bates, 
of Dorchester, a lawyer now in the pay of the asphalt 
shingle interests. 

During the hearing Mayor Curley went so far as to 
brand as an absolute lie the statement that New York 


permits the use of asphalt shingle roofing in the heart 
of the city. Similar statements about other cities were 
disproved by written denials from the building depart- 
ments of the cities named and handed over by Building 
Commissioner O’Hearn. One of the cities named in 
this connection was Cambridge, Mass., and the charge 
was also refuted by Mr. Blackall, who said that as a 
trained architect and resident of that very city he 
is in a position to know that asphalt shingles are not 
permitted there. 

Secretary Lake, for Fire Prevention Commissioner 
John A. O’Keefe, said that Commissioner O’Keefe does 
not approve of the use of asphalt shingles in any build- 
ing community or building district where wood shingles 
are banned. Mr. Lake also contradicted a statement 
made in behalf of the asphalt shingle men that his 
chief favors the use of asphalt shingles in Boston. 
The very opposite is true, he said. 

This is a most welcome surprise to lumbermen, for 
they had been led to believe that Commissioner O’Keefe 
was an ardent friend of asphalt shingles and they 
understood he sought to have asphalt shingles intro- 
duced in districts where he was successful in having 
wood shingles prohibited. Senator Wilson, chairman 
of the committee that favorably reported on the mea- 
sure, said that he had been convinced by tests of the 
various roofing materials that the asphalt shingle will 
withstand a greater amount of heat than any of the 
materials now approved by the city authorities. The 
only test that has ever been given the asphalt shingles, 
he said, was in a fire in Woburn, Mass., after which, 
he alleged, the fire chief of that city said that if it 
had not been for the asphalt shingles the whole build- 
ing would have been destroyed. Building Commissioner 
O’ Hearn then quietly handed the governor a photograph 
taken at this fire, showing what really happened to the 
asphalt shingles. The governor was also told the story 
and shown the pictures, published recently in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of the fire in Belmont, Mass., 
where a fire in an asphalt shingled residence was com- 
municated to another asphalt shingled dwelling, the 
first being completely destroyed and the latter being 
damaged to the amount of $2,000. The asphalt shingle 
champions’ explanation of this disaster was so obviously 
disproved by the photographs that an attempt was made 
to dispute their authenticity and a somewhat dispar- 


aging personal comment was made concerning the 
author of the article in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The incontrovertible evidence of chemical analyses 
and practical tests of a number of asphalt shingles by 
Arthur D. Little (Inc.), a famous Boston firm of ex- 
perts, was produced by the city authorities in final 
support of their contention that asphalt shingles such 
as are today on the American market are dangerous 
from a fire standpoint; that they are too thin, have a 
pronounced tendency to curl, thus removing the proper 
protection from the roof, and are generally unsatis- 
factory. 

The governor’s veto message was sent to the legis- 
lature and made public today. While necessarily con- 
servative in its phrasing, it is generally regarded as 
one of the worst blows yet administered officially to 
asphalt shingles. In his message the governor took up 
the recent developments in the local building laws and 
after touching on the attempts to weaken the existing 
building code he said; ‘‘I do not feel warranted in 
giving the bill my approval. I recognize fully the 
good purposes inspiring those who are urging the 
passage of the law, but I do not think we should throw 
away any of the safeguards established for the pro- 
tection of the public. The mayor of the city has also 
expressed his strong opposition to the bill. For the 
reasons which I have given I am constrained to with- 
hold my approval from the bill.’’ 

The message was read in the house today and con- 
sideration of it formally postponed until tomorrow. 
There is very slight chance of the bill being passed 
over the governor’s veto. Even the asphalt shingle 
men admit that. 





VOTE TO REPORT TO NEXT LEGISLATURE 

Boston, Mass., April 25.—With one member dissent- 
ing, the committee on mercantile affairs voted in executive 
session to report to the legislature ‘‘next general court’’ 
on the report of the special recess commission on build- 
ing laws. This is what has happened twice before to 
ambitious attempts made here to secure a uniform, State- 
wide building law under the administration of a State 
commissioner with very broad powers. Advocates of the 
proposed radical building law plan to oppose acceptance 
of the committee’s report, but their chance of success is 
considered slight. 








DISTINGUISHED LUMBERMEN PASS TO THEIR REWARD 


GEORGE DYER BURGESS 

Mempuis, TENN., April 23.—George Dyer Burgess, 
junior partner in Russe & Burgess (Ine.), Memphis and 
London, and president of the National Lumber Export 
ers’ Association, died at his home here Friday morning 
from heart disease, The first attack occurred in a New 
York hotel Jan, 29 last. As soon as he was able to be re 
moved he was taken to the home of his wife’s sister in 
saltimore and later he was brought to Memphis. He re 
covered sufficiently at one time to be able to go to the 
offices of his firm in North Memphis, but he suffered a 
relapse some weeks ago and all hope of his recovery was 
abandoned for days prior to his demise. 

Mr. Burgess was one of the most prominent members of 
the hardwood lumber fraternity at Memphis. He was 
also well known thruout this country as well as in foreign 
lumber trade circles, since he spent much of his time each 
year abroad prior to the outbreak of the European war. 
He was a wonderful believer in the value of coéperative 
effort in handling all problems identified with the hard 
wood trade, whether local, national or foreign, and he 
was rewarded with signal honors at the hands of both 
local and national organizations. 

George D. Burgess was of New England stock. His 
father was a native of Vermont; his mother, of Maine. 
He was born Nov, 12, 1862, in Indianapolis, Ind., and 
was educated in that city’s schools. He began work at 
an early age as a messenger boy for the Vandalia Rail- 
road. Later he became bill clerk and, at the age of 18, 
was cashier of the road’s local station at Indianapolis. 
His lumber career began in the yard of Coburn & Jones, 
Indianapolis, in 1884, He learned the yard trade and 
in the interim worked on the books of the Michigan Lum- 
her & Coal Co. In 1886, when he was 24 years old, he 
became manager of that company. 

Shortly prior to 1886 Mr, Burgess became acquainted 
with W. H. Russe, who continuously and until Mr, Bur- 
gess’ death was the latter’s partner in business, Mr. 
Russe was then in the sales department of H. C, Long, 
of Indianapolis. With Henry Latham, cashier of a local 
bank, they formed the partnership known as Russe, 
Latham & Burgess in 1888, with yard in Indianapolis. 
A year later they opened a yard at Cairo, Ill In 1891 
the partnership was succeeded by Russe, Burgess & Ban- 
ning, who leased and’ operated a band mill at Cairo, 
which they later sold to the Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., 
when the firm Russe & Burgess, of national and interna- 
tional fame, was formed. Under that title it has con- 
tinued uninterruptedly to the present time. The firm 
entered the Memphis trade in 1898, starting with a branch 
yard, and the following year Russe & Burgess purchased 
the business and plant of the Hardwood Lumber Co. of 
Memphis. The firm went systematically into the export 
trade in 1896 when the senior partner made a trip to 
Kurope, followed in 1897 by Mr. Burgess, who in after 
years has made periodical trips abroad and formed strong 
business connections. 

Besides being president of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association at the time of his death, Mr. Burgess 
had been president of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, 
first president of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
ciation, Memphis, was the first president of the Cairo 
(Iil.) Lumbermen’s Exchange, treasurer of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and trustee of the Na- 





THE LATE GEORGE DYER BURGESS 


tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. He was 
a member of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the Southern Alluvial Land Association, the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and was one of the 
prime movers in the plans launched looking to the estab- 
lishment of the Lumber Exporters’ Line for the han- 
dling of shipments of lumber to foreign ports. He was 
also a member of the Memphis Country Club and the 
Tennessee Club, being treasurer of the former at the time 
of his death. 





Mr. Burgess was 55 years old and is survived by his 
widow, formerly Miss Lillian George Early, of Balti- 
more, one son, John Karly Burgess, and one sister, Mrs. 
KF. W. Douglas, of Indianapolis. 

Funeral services were conducted yesterday afternoon 
at St. Mary’s Cathedral, followed by private burial in 
Forest Hill cemetery. The active pallbearers comprised 
Henry Wetter, P. Stenning Coate, S. B. Anderson, G, T, 
Fitzhugh, Bolton Smith, Dr. J. L. Minor, Sidney Neely 
and Paul Dillard. Honorary pallbearers were C, R. 
Ransom, Gen. 8. T. Carnes, Roland Darnell, R. P. Cary, 
Thomas M. Scruggs, C. F. Farnsworth, Dr. Richmond 
McKinney, Irby Bennett, R. T. Cooper, James 8. Robin- 
son, M. E. Carter, A. 8. Caldwell, Fied B. Jones, Dr. 
W. W. Taylor, T. J. Turley and William Omberg. 

Representing the Memphis organizations among the 
honorary pallbearers were Ralph May, president of the 
Lumbermen’s Club; E. A. Lang, of Chicago, president 
of the American Oak Manufacturers’ Association; 
R. L. Jurden, vice president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association; H. B. Weiss, president of the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and E. H. Defe- 
baugh, of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago. 








Exporters’ Sympathy 

BALTIMORE, Mp., April 23.—News of the death last Fri- 
day morning of George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess 
(Inc.), of Memphis, caused a shock to members of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association and others who 
had known Mr. Burgess and had been deeply impressed 
with his sterling worth, his conspicuous business ability 
and his self-sacrificing labors in the interest of the 
lumber trade, and especially of hardwoods. Harvey M. 
Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ 
Association, of which organization Mr. Burgess was the 
president, was advised by telegraph that Mr. Burgess had 
passed away and immediately got in touch with the other 
members, also wiring Mr. Russe and Mrs. Burgess con- 
dolences combined with tributes to the high character of 
the deceased. There was no time for anyone to go from 
here to attend the funeral, but a handsome floral piece 
was ordered to be sent to the house of mourning on be 
half of the association, and W. J. Eckman, of the M. B. 
Farren Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, the vice president of 
the association, named a committee to draft suitable 
resolutions. 

Mr. Burgess is sincerely mourned. His eminent quali 
ties of heart and mind gained him a great number of 
friends and he was held in the warmest esteem by all 
who were thrown in contact with him. When Mr. Burgess 
broke down last January in New York his condition was 
seen to be serious, altho his friends and family enter 
tained the hope that his naturally robust constitution and 
his comparative youth would carry him thru. Mr. Bur- 
gess was known as an indefatigable worker and as hav 
ing a broad grasp not only of his own business but of 
affairs generally. He was regarded as a broad gaged man 
and was naturally called upon to do much work that always 
falls upon the most capable shoulders. Mr, Echman will 
probably discharge the duties of president of the National 
Lumber Exporters’ Association until the next annual elec- 
tion. 


WILL H. PARRY.—According to a special telegram from 
Washington, D. C., to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under 
date of April 26,-the ashes of Will H. Parry, a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, are en route to Seattle, 
Wash., for final interment. Commissioner Parry died fol- 
lowing an operation for gallstones, which was followed by 
complications. A distinguished party of officials attended 
the funeral ceremony at Washington, D. C., after which 
the body was cremated. The death of Mr. Parry is a 
serious loss to the trade commission and to the lumber- 
men of the country. He had given much study to the 
lumber industry and was in general charge of the big 
lumber investigation recently undertaken by the com- 
mission. The deceased commissioner made a host of 
friends among lumbermen and in official circles here. 
Many of his friends frankly state their conviction that 
his death was due more largely to overwork than any 
other cause. When he went to the hospital for the opera- 
tion Mr. Parry had a premonition that his end was near. 
Commissioner Davies will take over the lumber work. 
As head of the old Bureau of Corporations, Mr. Davies 
was associated with former lumber investigations. He 
had not, however, kept in anything like as close work 
with the commission's investigation as Mr. Parry had. 





CHARLES P. ROBSON.—A brother of George C. Robson, 
sales manager of the Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, Wis., 
Charles P. Robson, of Chicago, died last Sunday at his 
home, 6535 Minerva Avenue, following several days’ ill- 
ness of pneumonia. Mr. Robson, who was an insurance 
man with the Fidelity-Phoenix Insurance Co., was_ born 
in Toledo, Ohio. His father, James P. Robson, and sis- 
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ters, Charlotte A.’and Nellie B. Robson, and himself had 
lived together in Chicago for the last several years. Mr. 
Robson, who was a member of the Prairie Club and Chi- 
cago Historical Society, was 34 years old. He was a 
member of the Woodlawn Park Presbyterian church. Fol- 
lowing the funeral in Chicago, interment was made in the 
family burial lot at Aurora, Ill., where his mother’s body 
is buried. 


FREDRICK JOYCE.—The secretary of the William G. 
Barker Lumber Co., and one of the best known lumber- 
men of New England, Fredrick Joyce, died April 18 at 
his home in Somerville, Mass., aged 538. His sudden death, 
after a brief illness, was a great shock to a large circle 
of friends. Mr. Joyce was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
1864. At the age of 16 he entered the employ of the 
William G. Barker Lumber Co. at Boston. He was a 
natural born salesman and due to his own ability his rise 
was rapid and soon after he had reached his majority he 
became a powerful influence in the eastern lumber trade. 
Mr. Joyce was a prominent member of the Lumber Club 
of Boston. Funeral services were held April 21 at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and a large delegation of prominent eastern 
lumbermen were present. 





JOHN FERGUSON.—The death of John Ferguson, the 
founder of the Ferguson & Palmer Co., but since retired, 
occurred at Fort Wayne, Ind., April 9. Mr. Ferguson was 
born in Quebec in 1834 and settled near Fort Wayne, Ind., 
in 1855. He was married to Eliza King in 1861. He en- 
tered the business of manufacturing lumber in 18638, as well 
as engaging in the wholesaling’ of lumber, confining his 
attention chiefly to supply demands from railroads. In 


1887 Mr. Ferguson formed a partnership with his son-in- 
law, Karl Palmer, under the firm name Ferguson & Palmer, 
which later was changed to the Ferguson & Palmer Co., 
when Mr. Ferguson's only son was admitted to the busi- 
ness. Mr. Ferguson retired from active business in 1901. 
He was a prominent man in other affairs, being president 
of the Citizens’ Trust Co., of Fort Wayne, when it was 
organized, and retiring from the position of chief executive 
of that institution he was elected vice president, which 
position he held until his death. Mr. Ferguson was of the 
type of rugged pioneer lumbermen who are rapidly dis- 
appearing from the scene of their labors and who leave 
behind them a heritage of dauntless energy, which over- 
came tremendous obstacles, and fair and square deal- 
ing which was the cornerstone of their success. 





W. F. KNOX.—Death came suddenly to W. F. Knox, a 
prominent lumber merchant of Sacramento, Cal., suppos- 
edly caused by heart failure, on April 9. Mr. Knox, who 
was 58 years old, was the son of W. F. Knox, a prominent 
railroad contractor. He was educated in Sacramento and 
when a young man began working for the N. L. Drew 
Lumber Co., which later sold out to the late T. J. Clunie, 
and finally Mr. Knox acquired the entire property. In 
addition to his extensive lumber business Mr. Knox was 
interested in several vessels in the coastwise lumber trade 
and in farms. Mr. Knox is survived by his aged mother 
and two sisters. 

THOMAS COUGHLIN.—The death of Thomas Coughlin, 
an esteemed resident of Muskegon, Mich., occurred on 
April 18. The funeral services were held under the aus- 
pices of the Knights Templar. 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION 


(Concluded from page 37.) 

Stairwork, S. U. 
Sash, 8S. U., open or glazed. 
Screens, door or window, 8. U., with or without wire. 
Scrollwork. 
Seats, closet. 
Shutters. 
Storefronts, S. U. 
Tanks, closet, S. U. 
Trellises, 
Windows, 8. U., open or glazed. 
Wood, built-up, combined or veneered wood, N. O. S. bent, In 

bundles, crates or boxes, 
Wardrobes and drawer cases. 

LIST NO. 3 

MISCELLANEOUS FOREST PRODUCTS : 

Articles which may be given special treatment—in some 
cases lower than lumber rates, but in no cases, higher. 
Bark. « 

Bolts, rived, split or sawed (short logs). 
Lasts, in the rough, 

Logs, peeled or unpeeled. 

Mine material consisting of: 


Timbers, Cribbing, 
Lagging, Rails, 

Stulls, Supports, and 
Props, Wedges. 

Caps, 


Piles, poles and posts, round, sawed or split, peeled or un- 
peeled, treated or untreated, including bean, electric wire, 
fishpound, furnace, hoop, hop, mine power line, smelting, 
fence, grape, pit, vineyard and posts, N. O. 8. 

Ship spar or spar timber. 

Waste, consisting of : 


Slabs, Kdgings, 
Sawdust, Listing, 
Shavings, log product, 
Bark, Shingle tow. 
Boughs, 


Broken lumber of miscellaneous widths and lengths, and 
none as long as 10 feet, sawmill waste and block wood, 
mill blocks, clippings. : 

Wood—cordwood, pulpwood, chemical wood ete. 

It is the belief of those who helped formulate the list 
that it is even simpler than the Esch proposals, and the 
suggestions go further and make three divisions as to 
rates, something the Esch proposals did not do, 





DECIDES RATES ARE UNDULY PREJUDICIAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN | 
WASHINGTON, ID. C., April 26.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today handed down a decision in No, 9146 
McGowin-Foshee Lumber co. vs. Florida, Alabama & Gulf 
Railroad Co, et al.—and I. & S. docket No. 913-— Forest Prod 
ucts from Falco, Ala.—-upholding the contentions of com 

plainants and protestants. 

The commission holds that “rates on yellow pine lumber 
from Faleo, Ala.. on the Florida, Alabama & Gull, twenty 
six miles from Galliver, Fla., the junction with the Louis 
ville & Nashville, to various destinations north of the Ohio 
River are unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to the extent 
that since Jan. 1, 1916, they have exceeded the rates from 
Galliver by more than 2 cents per 100 pounds, and for the 
future unduly prejudicial in so far as they exceed the rates 
contemporaneously in effect from Galliver.” 

A reparation order will be issued upon receipt of a verified 
statement of the amount of the overcharge on shipments 
which have moved from the date mentioned. The carriers 
are ordered to cancel on or before June 50 the rates found 
unreasonable. 





ESTABLISHES PROPRIETY OF PROPOSED 
INCREASES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 24.—-The Interstate Commerce 
Commission today handed down a decision of great impor- 
tance to North Atlantic coast lumber manufacturers known 
as I. & S. Docket No. 895—-New England Lumber Rates 
(No. 2). This decision holds that the railroads have estab- 
lished the propriety of proposed increased rates on lumber 
and on articles taking the lumber rates from points of 
production in Maine and eastern Canada to destinations in 
central and southern New England and in the eastern part of 
the State of New York. 

In announcing the decision the commission held that rates 
from the originating point were lower than those from 
many similarly situated points in other producing sections. 
Also it was shown that the great part of the lumber and 
forest products originated on branch lines which were very 
expensive for the railroads to maintain. The carriers fur- 
ther contended that as lumber is one of the principal com- 
modities hauled it should bear a part of the increased 
operating expense of the railroads. It was also shown that 
the price of stumpage has increased from approximately 
$2 a thousand feet in 1893 to at least $5 a thousand feet 
in 1916, an increase of 150 percent, and that the value of 
spruce lumber, the principal product of the lumber manu- 
facturers in this district, has increased in value from $12.50 
in 1893 to more than $29 at the time of the hearing, an in- 
crease of more than 130 percent, while as a matter of fact 
railroad rates have decreased. Considering these factors 


the commission allowed the increased rates to become 
effective on May 28. They vary from % cent to 4 cents 
per 100 pounds. Occasional reductions are made in order 
to obtain uniformity of rates. 


~~ 





NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, April 24.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission today granted an application of the New Orleans & 
Northeastern Railroad Co. and the Alabama & Vicksburg 
Railway Co. for themselves and on behalf of the Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Northern road for an extension of the expiration date 
of fourth section order No, 4106, issued July 238, 1914, and 
for further relief from the fourth section. Accordingly, the 
petitioners are authorized to establish and maintain rates 
for the transportation of lumber and articles taking the same 
rate or differentials higher from Ellisville, Hattiesburg, 
Laurel and Newton, Miss., to Memphis, Tenn., the same as 
rates contemporaneously in effect on like traffic from and 
to the same points via other lines, and to continue for a 
period of three years from the date of the expiration of 
the relief granted in order No, 4106 the present higher rates 
from intermediate points on the line of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern which were established by authority of that order. 

The commission has handed down a decision in docket No, 
8045—G. S. Baxter & Co. et al. vs. Florida, Alabama & Gulf 
Railroad Co, et al—in which it finds that the complain 
ants were overcharged on thirty-eight carloads of cross 
ties shipped from points in Alabama and Florida to Pensa 
cola, Fla. Reparation is awarded and an order will be 
issued when the exact amount due has been determined. 
The commission states that it has repeatedly announced 
that the rates on crossties should not exceed rates contem 
porancously in effect on lumber of the same kind. In no 
case has an exception been made in this rule. The Louis 
ville & Nashville road sought to justify higher rates on 
crossties than on lumber on the ground that there is no 
competition in the former and that the rates were not made 
in relation to the water competition which compelled lower 
rates on lumber, The commission finds this to be no justi 
fication for a departure from its rule, and orders that the 
higher rates on crossties be canceled on or before July 16. 





WESTERNERS COMPLAIN OVER FREIGHT RATES 


SPOKANE, Wasu., April 23.-—-Hearings on lumber rates 
were held here before L. J. Flynn, examiner for the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, last week. The cases of the 
Bonners Ferry Lumber Co, and the Blackwell Lumber Co, 
against the Great Northern involved rates and charges on 
lumber to eastern Montana points. The companies sought 
reparation claiming that 35 cents per 100 Ibs, was. paid, 
whereas the rate should have been 33 cents under the proper 
schedule, The Jumber companies further claimed that 28 
cents is a reasonable rate, The lumber companies were rep 
resented by Post, Higgins, Russel & Carey, and C. 8. Albert 
and Thomas Balmer appeared for the railroads, 

The Potlatch Lumber Co, also presented a case, Claiming 
a violation of Section 4, involving the long and short haul 
clause covering a rate to Bloomfield, Il. It was alleged the 
charge for straight jumber in carload lots was in excess of 
that to points beyond. George P. Stewart, of Cincinnati, 
appeared for the railroads, including the Milwaukee, Big 
Four and New York Central. 





RECONSIGNMENT HEARING DATES SET 


According to an announcement issued Thursday by the In 
terstate Commerce Commission at Washington, D. ©., the 
lumber interests which are to be heard in the reconsignment 
case at Chicago will present their testimony on Saturday, 
May 12, and Monday, May 14. 

The hearings will begin May 7. On that date and the 8th 
and 9th the carriers will submit their opening statements. 
Grain men will be heard May 10 and 11, Coal interests will 
he heard May 15 and 16, Other interests and the closing 
testimony of the railroads will be heard May 17 to 19, 





READY TO AWARD SHIP BUILDING CONTRACTS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., April 26.—Officials of the Fed- 
eral Shipping Board said today that no formal contracts 
have been awarded as yet for the construction of wooden 
ships. The first batch of contracts will be awarded within 
a few days, probably covering as many as 300 ships. 
These contracts will be placed on the Atlantic, Gulf and 
’acific coasts. While no formal contract has been awarded 
to the Jahncke Navigation Co., of New Orleans, La., for 
six wooden ships, as has been reported, the understand 
ing is that this company has received assurances that 
it will be called upon to construct that number of ves- 
sels. The exact form of contract has not been deter- 
mined in all respects, but it may be settled any day. 
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Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 


Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 42,000,000 
OFFICERS: 

E. C. TUBBS, Cashier. 





WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 

NELSON N, LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Aast. Cash, 

HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash, 

JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. WM, L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 

GEORGE H. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. J. McKAY, Asst. Cash. 

MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. E, McLALLEN, Asst, Cash, 
H. LAWTON, Manager Foreign Department. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 

WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. HERBERT C. ROER, Cashier 

NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 

JOHN E. SHEA, Vice-Pres, WM. A. BRADFORD, Secy and Trust Officer 
F, LINCOLN JOHNSON, STANLEY G. MILLER, Mgr. Bond Dept. 

Mér. of the Real Estate Dept, ROBERT J. LEWIS, Mgr. Safe Deposit Vaults 


| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets | 


George H. Burr & Co. 
-— Bankers 


Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 











Commercial Paper 


Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 


The Rookery, Chicago. 
120 Broadway, New York. 
Third Nat. Bank Bldg., St. Louis. 
ey Kohl Bldg., San enemeners.: 











_ Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 

negotiated with the precision of practice 

which results from 37 yearsexpcricnce. 

Long or short terms. Amounts from 
- Sr 

$50,000 up, as conditions warrant. 


ACEY |IMBER (6. 





332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 





Many 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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70,000,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale. 


Location and Amount—All the merchantable 
dead timber standing or down and all the 
live timber marked or designated for cut- 
ting on an area embracing about 1580 acres 
in Twp. 5 N., R. 7 E., W. M., unsurveyed, 
Wind River watershed, Columbia National 
Forest, Washington, estimated to be 70,- 
000,000 feet B. M., more or less, of Douglas 
fir, western hemlock, western red cedar, 
western white pine, amabilis fir, grand fir, 
and other species, approximately 64 per- 
cent Douglas fir. 

Stumpage Prices—Lowest rates considered 
$1.40 per M for Douglas fir and western 
red cedar, $3.00 per M for western white 
pine, and $.50 per M for western hemlock, 
amabilis fir, grand fir, and other species. 

Deposit—With bid $5,000, to apply on purchase 
price if bid is accepted, or refunded if re- 
jected. Ten percent may be retained as 
forfeit if the contract and bond are not 
executed within the required time. 

Final Date for Bids—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by the District Forester, Portland, 
Oregon, up to and including May 14, 1917. 

The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served. Before bids are submitted full in- 
formation concerning the character of the 
timber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained from 


the District Forester, or the Forest Supervisor, 
Portland, Oregon. 











—, 
Fix Y our Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
: es 
over-head expense but one—your creditloss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess, 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


C 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit -Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 








415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane, 
New York,N.Y. 

















Our OPINION 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 

Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY accountant and factory costs specialist. 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS “vy peter uaa 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE LUMBERMAN POET 


APRIL SYMPTOMS 


If your limbs are sort of lazy and your heart is going thump, 
If your memory is hazy of the things you have to do, 
If you’re dreaming of a partridge sitting underneath a stump, 
And you’re thinking of a cartridge, and you think of tackle, too— 











Then I’ll tell you what’s the matter with your system, fellowman, 
(Never mind the doctor’s chatter, never mind the doctor’s pills), 

When you hear the partridge drumming it is time that you began 
Getting ready for the coming of the Springtime to the hills. 


When you reach the running river and the woodland and the sky 
You won’t worry of your liver or your heart or anything; 
You will just go tramping gypsy where the woodsy shadows lie, 
With your soul just getting tipsy with the atmosphere of Spring. 
Better yet if it shall find you with no appetite to slay, 
If you leave the gun behind you, if your creel you never fill, 
And you just go tramping, tramping, thro the woods and far away— 
If you just go camping, camping with the birds you never kill. 





A man can never earn enough to spend all he earns. 





REBELLION 


Oh, the blood of us runs so strong now, the blood of us runs so strong, 
And the labor of day is long now, and brief is the rest of night; 

And all that was right is wrong now, and suddenly right is wrong, 
And sorrow is full of song now, and hearts that were sad are light. 


And, oh, it’s because it is spring now, and only because it’s spring, 
And life is a glorious thing now, the day is a glorious day, 

And rebel the song we sing now, and rebel the love we sing, 
And labor afar we fling now, and follow the world away! 





To conquer one’s self is a victory without a loser. 





SCRIPTURE 


There are a lot of lessons that are written on the trees, 

As if God had put his Scripture where the common fellah sees; 
And I figger that there isn’t any trouble you have got 

That you cannot find a message that will help you quite a lot. 
You may never see a Bible, you may never hear a pray’r, 

But, if seeking consolation, you are sure to find it there. 


Now, a baby in a cradle and a little twig of green 

Are as like as any brothers that a fellah ever seen, 

Just a-lookin’ up in wonder, just a little bit of thing 
Underneath a daddy pinetree in the babyhood of Spring. 
But you know that little fellah isn’t just a baby pine: 
He’s the sonny of his daddy but the father of his line. 


And some other fellah said it: how the tree will be inclined 
As the twig is bent in childhood, and it’s well to keep in mind. 
Be a shelter to the seedling, be a daddy to the twig— 

For to guard the little fellah is the business of the big. 

And remember that the sapling looking upward to the tree 
Will be the kind of timber that its daddy seems to be. 


You will find a lot of lessons written on the woods around: 
Here’s a fellah who is bu’sted and has fallen to the ground. 

He had just as much of sunshine and of rain as all the rest, 

But he couldn’t stand the pressure when the wind was in the west. 
He had just as much of Summer, he had just as good a start; 
But you'll find, if you examine, he was rotten at the heart. 


Here’s another that has fallen but he took a root again, 

For he had a lot of courage, wasn’t beaten even then. 

When the storm had tipped him over then I figger that he guessed 
If he couldn’t be an eagle’s he could be a robin’s nest. 

So I reckon there’s a lesson in a fellah such as that 

Who started livin’ over when the wind had laid him flat. 


And in the daddy pinetree God has written you a text 

That ought to be a lesson when you’re havin’ trouble next: 

It’s the king of all the forest, but you’ll notice, if you look, 
What a lot of tribulation and of trial that it took. 

Kv’ry knot means broken branches, means a vision that is past— 
But he kept on growin’ branches till he topped the wood at last. 


There isn’t any story written in the Holy Book 

You won’t find in the forest if around you you will look: 

The creation, resurrection, ev’ry hope and help and hint, 

Kiv’ry comfort, ev’ry promise, it is there as plain as print. 

There are a lot of lessons that are written on the trees, 

As if God had put His Scripture where the common fellah sees. 





Don’t expect the boy to be better than his dad. 





REVEALMENT 


There have been Springs, so many Springs, since first I knew her years ago, 
With all the joys of whirring wings, and jonquils risen from the snow, 
But ’round one morn a memory clings unlike all others that I know. 


’T was in the old accustomed place—I thought that we had met to part— 
She took a blossom from a vase—I saw a sudden teardrop start— 
And then she lifted up her face and, like the blossom, showed her heart. 





Save a little money and borrow from yourself. 





PROOF 
Now to your constellations, God, we add our square of stars, 
And to the crimson of your skies the crimson of our bars, 
Our stripes of white, of heavenly light, your angels’ avatars. 


Long, long, the hearts of mortal men have looked with weary eyes, 
Seeking some truth in proof of hope, some answer to surmise; 
And faith has come to souls of some who sought your starry skies. 


So may a weary world behold this constellation new, 
Our red and white and blue amid your red and white and blue— 
Behold the goodly brotherhood of mortals coming true. 





There is no safety razor for cutting a price. 
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THE CITY OF DESIRE 
Upon the highest hill it stands, 
Beyond the farthest way, 
More distant that most distant lands 
Or time’s remotest day. 
Upon the highest hill it gleams 
With every sunset fire— 
It is the city of our dreams, 
The City of Desire. 


Around it April lilies blow, 
Above it robins sing, 

But all the Jand that lies below 
Is dark with questioning. 
The sky above is always blue, 

Melodic as a lyre, 
But dreary is the highway to 
The City of Desire. 


Perhaps we never shall attain 
The summit where it glows, 
Shall only know the plodding pain 
The weary pilgrim knows; 

Yet, if we never mount the wall, 
The treasure-house acquire, 

We shall have had, in spite of all, 
The City of Desire. 





WHEN SPRING CAME 
I knew that it was Spring—but not 
Because the sun was sweetly hot, 


Because above again I heard 
The song of the returning bird, 


Because a jonquil in the place 
Unveiled its shyly hidden face— 


It was because I knew a heat 
More near, more infinitely sweet, 
Because I heard another song, 
A song I had not heard for long, 


Because I felt the petals part, 
The Spring awakening of my heart. 





LOOKING UPWARD 
The moon comes up from out the sea 
And bathes the world in light; 
May not the moon come up for me 
From out of life tonight? 


Now one by one each silver star 
Appears above the pine; 

May there not be, of all there are, 
One star of hope of mine? 





SILENCE 


There is so little to be said: 
We rather cheapen thought with 
speech. 
To them that sit beside their dead 
What consolation can we reach, 
What consolation can we teach 
Whom only Time has comforted? 


There is no language for our joy 
Or pain or any human thing. 
Who speaks the visions of a boy, 
Or tells us what the swallows sing 
When up the perfect sky they wing 
Interprets music they employ? 


Unspoken prayers when we knelt 
To God have ever quicker sped 

Than language Latin, Teuton, Celt, 
By monk in rags or king in red. 
There is so little to be said, 

So much of living to be felt. 





HOPE 
Afar I see His planets shine 
Upon this little world of mine, 
Afar I see His heavens blue 
Who nearer heaven never knew, 
Yea, ev’ry cloud and ev’ry star, 
However fair, was always far. 


The things we hope, the things we 
dream, 

From some remote horizon beam: 

We cannot touch the hand of dawn; 

The day is here, the day is gone— 

We can but hope and follow on. 





FACT 


When night has come 
Then there are some 
Who cannot slum- 

Ber right; 
Be wise like me: 
Get up at three 
And poetry 

Indite. 


Put in some time 

Composing rime, 

Then weary climb 
To bed 

And read it o’er— 

And you will snore 

Eight hours or more 
Instead. 


BUT IT DOESN’T BOTHER US 


With gasoline at twenty cents, 
The price that men are giving, 
We realize a new expense, 


The higher cost of flivving. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








In most of the sash and door centers the conditions indicate 
a restraint in operations that must be attributed to the un- 
certainty brought about by the war. Changes here and there 
for the better feature the developments since last week. The 
promise of the arrival of the greatly belated spring weather 
has toned up Chicago sash and door men considerably. But 
the marked limitations in the lake shore city’s building oper- 
ations will undoubtedly affect consumption. Spring buying 
by country yards has increased considerably around Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. A few small advances were made dur- 
ing the last week in the Kansas City field, but not of sufli- 
cient importance to create any change in the situation. St. 
Louis sash and door people are experiencing more and more 
difficulty in securing raw supplies and deliveries are ex- 
tremely hard to complete. Planing mills in Cincinnati re- 
port uncertainty in the demand for house finishing material. 
Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories find an increased demand as 
the result of weather improvements. In Baltimore the sash 
and door men are encouraged over the outcome of the pre- 
vailing prices. Tacoma (Wash.) fir door and millwork fac- 
tories report conditions good and values firm. The situa- 
tion in the window glass field is such as to presage a bullish 
market. Higher prices are expected to be the rule during the 
summer, or early in the fall. 

Orders are not so numerous in the Chicago district as the 
sash and door men would like them to be. The one or two 
days of springlike weather has served to tone up the market 
and no doubt when spring finally settles down for a stay 
conditions will be more satisfactory for operations that will 
call for the consumption of sash, door and millwork. But 
it is being generally admitted that building operations will 
not be extensive during the season, and this will of course 
affect the sash and door trade. Country inquiries have been 
coming in with fair regularity. 

Spring buying by country yards is increasing in the Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul market. Prospects for the year appear 
to be bright. City business is slow and from present indica- 
tions will be far lighter than it was during last year. The 
existing conditions have been attributed to the conservatism 
brought about by the war and to the high cost of material. 
Few large buildings have been planned, the bulk of the 
work that has just been undertaken being for residence 
buildings of moderate cost. 

There has been no change virtually in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) sash and door industry the last week. There have 
been some small advances on minor items, but sash and door 
are selling at the same level and there continues to be a stiff 
demand just as there has been for some months. The volume 
of figuring from the country is proportionately stronger than 
that from the city. Utah, Colorado, New Mexico and Mon- 
tana are especially active in figuring on new business. In 
this immediate section there is more estimating than there 
has been at this time for several years and the factories 
look forward to brisk business thruout the year. 

St. Louis sash and door people find it increasingly difficult 
to secure raw supplies and to deliver goods. In spite of the 
fact that all kinds of building has greatly decreased because 
of the general uncertainty and the soaring prices of all mate- 
rials, the demand in the sash and door trade is unusually 
good. Planing mills still find it difficult to secure enough 
orders to keep them busy. 


Planing mills in Cincinnati report uncertainty in the de- 
mand for house finishing material, the causes being attributed 
to the present consequences of the war situation, the increas- 
ing cost of materials and the fear among speculative build- 
ers that the tremendous scale on which the Federal financing 
of the war will be conducted may ultimately stimulate such 
advances in money rates. These advances, they believe, will 
make it difficult for the financing of all constructton except 
of houses practically contracted before the time of construc- 
tion. The mills in general are busy, the opportunity to re- 
plenish stocks being frequent just now. 

Buffalo, N. Y. door factories report an increased demand 
as the result of weather improvements, but trade is less 
active, on the whole, than a year ago. High labor costs as 
well as advances in material are said to be the reason for 
the decrease. The number of dwellings going up is less than 
usual, tho lately there has been an increase, 

Baltimore sash and door men are encouraged over the out- 
come of the prevailing prices. While the demand for the 
products of the factories may go down a good deal below ex- 
pectations entertained earlier in the season, orders have 
been coming in with considerable freedom for some time and 
sellers are more concerned about getting in stocks already 
ordered than about finding takers for goods in hand. Of 
course there is still room for improvement in the business 
as far as shipments are concerned. Once the transportation 
situation has been adjusted satisfactorily, sash and door men 
will be able to do far more than is now possible. 


Apart from the car situation, fir door and millwork fac- 
tories in the Tacoma (Wash.) district report conditions gen- 
erally good and values firm. The output is about normal 
and the local and semilocal demand is good. ‘There is a large 
volume of stock in storage awaiting cars, especially for 
points east of Chicago. 


San Francisco sash and millwork plants are operating on a 
normal basis of production, the door departments of the large 
pine sawmills in the mountains being taxed to capacity with 
increased demands. Shipments of white pine door stock and 
open sash to the Hast are increasing steadily, thanks to the 
daily improvements made in transportation facilities. 

Altho no definite features marked the activities in the win- 
dow glass field last week, present conditions point decidedly 
to a bullish market, and higher prices are expected to prevail 
during the summer or early in the fall. About five weeks 
remain in the manufacturing season for the hand plants. 
The fact that the machine plants will be restrained consid 
erably from extensive operations makes the possibilities of 
large stock accumulations rather uncertain. Besides, the 
demand is expected to gain a good deal as the summer sea- 
son progresses. Stocks now on hand are as a rule far less 
than they were at this time a year ago. Indications are that 
business will continue to be brisk and even increase during 
the summer. Export inquiries lately have increased very 
much. A few manufacturers are desirous of selling more 
glass now and are said to be offering bargain prices, but 
manufacturers in the main think it wisest to carry over what 
stock they have accumulated at least until fall, by which 
time they are expected to bring larger returns than would be 
possible now. Jobbers also are keeping and adding to their 
glass stocks. 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD 








The concentration of industries and industrial headquar- 
ters in large cities has been gradually creating a reaction in 
the building of city residences so that suburban and country 
real estate and building values have increased considerably. 
This condition can not be ascribed to large industrial centers 
where territorial distinction from the country or from un- 
developed lands has not yet been defined. In the Northwest 
the greatest part of the building activities has been in sub- 
urban or outlying sections of large cities rather than in the 
open country. Tacoma (Wash.) builders have been called on 
to plan for the adequate housing of the additional popula- 
tion that is expected from arriving ship building workers 
and arrivals from nearby army posts. While conditions such 
as this are caused temporarily by the war, the consequent 
gain in building developments must make for many additional 
permanent residences. 

From three to four thousand homes will be required, ac- 
cording to the estimates furnished by real estate men and 
contractors, and the large number of property sales in the 
east Tacoma district give credence to the reports of impend- 
ing building activities. The “Buy a Home” campaign in 
Portland, Ore., is rapidly making headway. Sales of bunga- 
lows in large numbers are said to be directly due to the cam- 
paign. One local building and contracting concern reported 
an unusually large demand for bungalows and residence 
buildings averaging in cost from $2,000 to $3,500. 

The nation’s entry into the war should not have a re- 
straining effect on home building developments, to quote 
from a statement recently made by a Los Angeles (Cal.) 
building expert, who also predicted that before hostilities have 
been terminated the cost of lumber used for building pur- 
poses alone will have been made to increase by at least 25 
percent. That Los Angeles is being added to in the way of 
buildings more frequently than at any other time in its his- 
tory and in spite of the present conditions, is the declaration 
of this expert, who says further: ‘‘The fact remains that 
Los Angeles is building more extensively today than at any 
time in the city’s history. Compared with last year’s fig- 
ures, the current reports can be considered only with amaze- 
ment. On April 15, 1916, the building total was $4,601,769. 
Today, for the similar period, it is $8,227,717. The month 
to date shows $955,000 in building work against $530,152 
for the first two weeks of April of last year.” 

Farther east buildings constructed recently or planned 
for immediate construction are as a rule due to the persistent 
campaigning that has been done on behalf of realty sales. 
The fire that practically destroyed the city of Paris, Tex., 
a year ago has led to a veritable furore of building work and 
the city building inspector reports that since the fire 1,556 
building permits have been issued. This is 116 more than 
the number of buildings razed by the fire. Permits for new 
buildings and alterations issued in Dallas, Tex., during the 
week ended April 21 were less than in the preceding week, 
aggregating only $18,600. 

Sales of recently constructed bungalows and small farms 
characterized middle West building and realty developments 
in the last week. Farther east, in Washington, D. C., the 
building permits gained considerably in number over the pre- 
vious week’s record, last week’s permits there being forty- 
one, and representing a projected expenditure of $121,580. 
This outlay is for commercial and industrial structures. 


Very little gain has been reported for this section of the 
country in the building of wooden structures. Still farther 
east the building industry has been active in consuming 
large quantities of lumber in spite of the unsettled condi- 
tions due to the war, the high prices of building materials 
and the scarcity of labor. The builders’ boards in large 
Pennsylvania cities have plans for extensive alterations and 
additions, especially for the construction of garages and 
2%-story residences. The recent sale of a tract of sixty 
acres on Petty’s Island, in the Delaware River, nearly com- 
pletes the first stages of a transformation of the island from 
a tract of waste land into an area that promises to become 
a great industrial and shipping point. The entire island, 
which contains 350 acres, is so advantageously situated for 
such a purpose as to command considerable attention. 

In Greater New York there have been marked increases 
in the number of permits for immediate construction work 
and the plans for the erection of new structures. Queens 
Borough building operations last week reached the half 
million mark for the second time in the last two months. 
This record in great part is due to the applications of build 
ers of multiple-family buildings in sections adjacent to the 
new lines of transportation. According to the records of the 
building bureau there were ninety-two applications for new 
buildings of an estimated cost of $378,000 and seventy-five 
applications for alterations of an estimated cost of $64,000. 
Applications for extensive plumbing made up the remainder 
of the total. 

Builders in the Jamaica section are preparing for the oper 
ation of the new elevated line on Jamaica Avenue from 
Cypress Hills, which will probably be the next transit branch 
to be put into operation in Queens Borough. Nearly three 
quarters of a million dollars has been expended since last 
fall in the erection of 2- and 3-family dwellings. Sales of 
large and extremely valuable New York City properties fea- 
tured the realty market transactions in the metropolis. 

In New York City proper the board of directors of the 
Fifth Avenue Association has decided to award annually, or 
at such times as the buildings erected should warrant, a gold 
medal to the owner of the best building erected in the year, 
and a gold medal to the owner of the building altered in 
the same period, and where alterations had produced the best 
effects. A second prize, consisting of a diploma, will also be 
awarded to the owner of the second best building in each of 
these classes. The medals and diplomas will be awarded for 
the first time in 1918. 

In the New England States the building and contracting 
companies have responded generally to President Wilson's 
call for the thoro development of the agricultural resources, 
and as a consequence lumber retailers in the East have been 
selling large quantities of material for farm building alter- 
ations and additions. Sales of small suburban lots featured 
building developments in the East during the last week. 
These presage in the near future a large number of permits 
for the construction of residences. 


OPP DBA DBP DPD PA 


The lumber carrying capacity of the wooden vessels to be 
built by the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation will range from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 board feet, 
exclusive of deck loads. 
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Lacey 
Reports 


for the 


| Timber Seller 
| 


|| It ts no better com- 
|| mercial practice for you to 
|| sell a tract of timber (which 
|| may contain a million feet more 
than you think) on the basis of 
an old time ‘‘timber cruise’’ 
than it is for some one else to buy 
one (which may contain a mil- 
lion feet less than he thinks). 


70 be in a position 
to certainly realize the 
maximum on any scale ts first 
to know exactly what you have 
to sell. Then a price means 
something. Sie aha: 


A LACEY REPORT 
on your tract will give you 
the nearest approach to abso- 
lute knowledge of stumpage 
i values possible by human 
means, and the very existence 
| of your LACEY REPORT 
will justly give the buyer 
implicit confidence. 








37 years experience in tim- 
berland transactions: consult 








CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


| ; SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Building 
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PITTSBURGH 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and California White Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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OREGON STOCKS 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 
Wholesale Lumber 

WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pricsos BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., pit7.cueBs,, 

















NICHOLSON ON FACTORY By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS $12.50, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 


William Whitmer & Sons 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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I Evem*bins North Carolina Pine 1 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pu’ Abe PHA: PA. 
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THE WORTH OF MOTOR DELIVERY IN SMALL TOWNS 





Retailer Installs Truck and Trailers That Handle Any Class of Material Including Coal 
and Lumber of Any Length 





ADVICE ASKED ON DELIVERY PROBLEMS 


For some time we have been considering the advisability 
of installing a motor truck to do our delivering instead of 
using teams, but have never been able to decide on what we 
want or need, 

Our business is located in a small town of about 1,500 
people and our deliveries range about a half mile in length. 
At present we keep two teams busy and in addition have a 
great deal of work done by other teams or trucks. This 
extra work is largely the delivery of coal. We own a Max 
well pleasure car and have considered making this over into 
a truck after the fashion of the made-over Ford trucks. 

We would be glad if you would give us whatever advice or 
information you can which would assist us in solving our 
problem. 

{The above communication comes from a progressive retail 
firm in a prosperous litthe Wyoming town. Information in 
the possession of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been for 
warded to the inquirer, but the request is printed in’ this 
department in the hope that some of our readers will give 
the benefit of their experience, 

Generally speaking, lumbermen motorize their delivery 
system for two reasons. First, it decreases the cost of deliy 
ery and second the prompt service, added cleanliness and the 
advertising feature that is connected with the operation of 
motor trucks or tractors makes the change from horse 
delivery desirable. 

In this case the retailer is considering converting a pleasure 
car into either a truck or a tractor. This can be done, and 
done successfully, but as a pleasure car engine is built to 
run at a much higher rate of speed than a truck engine the 
power connection must be made just so to insure success. 
Local garages that undertake to rebuild such engines only 
too frequently are unable to do this. Various companies have 
been formed to manufacture the parts necessary to convert 
a pleasure car either into a tractor or a truck and the inquirer 
has been referred to the companies that have had the best 
success in doing this. 

Another way to motorize the delivery is to purchase a 
truck rather than attempting to convert a pleasure car into 
one, Somehow the initial investment seems to scare lumber 
men. The word makes cold chills run up and down their 
backs. As a matter of fact the, initial investment when it is 
spread out at so much a day for the entire length of life of 
the truck is really the small part of the investment, Take a 
lumber shed for example. Most any sort of shed can be made 
to do and a haphazard one can be built for a few dollars, yet 
there are few lumbermen who will not freely confess that the 
cheap shed in the Jong run is the good shed, the shed that 
in the beginning represented the greatest initial investment. 
And it is just the same way in buying a house. This is not 
to be interpreted as meaning that a pleasure car never should 
be converted into a truck, There are cases where it is the 
only thing to do. It is a poor policy, however, to try and 
save money by pinching the original investment. 

The retailer today that gets the full benefit out of his motor 
delivery system has to have trailers. There are all kinds 
manufactured and they sell for all sorts of prices. Trailers 
can be manufactured out of old horse wagons, but such 
wagons were hot built to travel at the speed of a motor truck, 
Sometimes they give satisfaction and sometimes they do not, 
Generally it pays to hunt up the trailer manufacturer that 
produces the trailer best suited to the local delivery problems 
and buy it. It saves money in the long run,-—— Eprror. | 





HOW ONE RETAILER SOLVED THE PROBLEMS 


In your issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 17, 
we noticed your article with reference to the motor truck 
us a ineans of delivery for lumbermen, 

We have given this matter more or less attention, but from 
what information we received from the different manufac 
turers of motor trucks, we were unable to find one that we 
thought would answer our purpose on account of the varied 
length of load when hauling lumber, It is possible that one 
would require a truck capable of handling 30 feet or even 
longer stock, while the loading following it would be 10° or 
12 feet or even less. A track upon which it would be possible 
to carry a 50-foot load would mean a very long wheel base, 
Under ordinary conditions, it would be almost impossible to 
handle it on account of its extreme length and would necessi 
tute its being of large capacity, of at least three tons or over. 
We could not use a truck of this size economically, as many 
of our loads would not be 50 
percent of its rated capacity 
and in some cases they would 
consist of only a few hundred 
feet of lumber, a half ton of 
coal or a few sacks of cement. 

About two years ago the 
idea occurred to us that we 
could use a truck of light 
capacity and by equipping 
same with a semitrailer, we 
could handle any length of 
stock, At this time we had 
an old pleasure car which we 
had rebuilt into a light truck, 
using it for light deliveries, 








TRAILER FOR HAULING COAL ATTACHED TO TRUCK 








A HEAVY LOAD OF 


With this home-made truck we immediately put our idea into 
practice, using the rear part of a wagon as the semitrailer, 

After operating this for a very short time we found that, 
while our idea was practical and worked out beyond our 
expectations, the wagon wheels with steel tires would not 
stand the jolting over rough roadways at the speed a truck 
would be driven, for the reason that they were not designed 
for this class of service, The built-over truck did not give 
us the trouble that the socalled trailer did, but, like the wagon 
wheels, it was not designed to carry and haul loads of from 
one to two tons, 

During the time that we had used the wagon wheels 
equipped in one way and another, we proved to our satisfac- 
tion that this method solved our dglivery problem. We could 
use any kind of a box or platform on this outfit that could 
be used on a wagon. In delivering cement we could put on a 
platform, a coal box for coal, shingle rack for shingles ete., 
letting one end rest on the truck and the other end on the 
trailer, handling the load fully as well as we could on a wagon, 
the only difference being that the power used to pull it was 
gasoline in place of oats, and the speed from five to twenty 
miles an hour in place of two and a half to three, 

But as stated above, this method worked out so satisfac- 
torily that about a year ago we purchased a 1-ton truck, 
equipping it with a trailer truck which we have been using 
since, and we have yet to find the load of any description 
which is within the power of the truck to draw that we can 
not handle successfully, be it a load of 40-foot timbers or a 
bunch of lath. 

The use of the trailer truck does not in any way interfere 
with our using only the truck for making light deliveries, as 
we can change from one to the other in a couple of minutes. 

An outfit of this, kind will do the work of two teams and 
with the added equipment of one or two trailer trucks and a 
means for loading them while the truck is making its trip, 
it can be increased considerably, depending on the distance 
of the delivery. 

We use a front truck drawn by one horse, to which is 
coupled a trailer truck. This is used while picking up the 
load about the yard. When the load is completed, it is taken 
to the transfer, where the front end is raised by a chain 
hoist. This releases the front truck and places the load in 
a position to be lowered upon the motor truck, as is shown 
in the accompanying pictures. 

We believe that with a 1-ton truck and trailer truck which 
we are using, we can handle any 2-ton load as successfully 
and economically as it can be handled on a 2-ton = truck 
without a trailer, and with our trailer cauipment handle loads 
that it would be absolutely imposible for the 2-ton truck to 
handle on account of the length. 

|The above Communication came from lL. Eb. Utter, secretary 
and treasurer of the Cooper & Utter Lumber Co., of Nashotah, 
Wis., one of the most progressive and able retail lumbermen in 
the State. It was received shortly after the inquiry from 
Wyoming and as the condition in the two towns are very 
similar this communication was especially pertinent. The 
Cooper & Utter Lumber Co, has displayed unusual ingenuity 
in the solving of its delivery preblem, 

In one of the accompanying illustrations the 1-ton truck 
is shown with the trailer just about to be adjusted. This load 
consisted of 100 2xS-16 No, 1 Norway pine, surfaced four 
sides to 1%x7% inches and weighing about two and a half 
tons. The ease and simplicity with which this load may be 
adjusted to the truck is fully shown in the illustration. Two 
pieces of 2-inch plank are laid upon the ground so that the 
truck can back easily under the upswung end of the load and 
so it can be drawn out easily. 

Another very interesting feature of the company’s motor 
equipment is that they have different bodies, so that shingles, 
lumber, lath and coal may be delivered by the truck. The 
coal delivery problem is especially interesting. It is one that 
has been given little attention by the retail lumberman, Coal 
is bulky and the profit on a ton is usually rather small, 
Rapid hauling and deliveries mean more net profits in the 
handling of coal. The type of body utilized by the Cooper & 
Utter Lumber Co. in handling coal is well shown in the illus- 
tration. This illustration also shows how the coupling is 
made to the truck and how it may be lengthened at will. 
The body for hauling shingles and lath resembles a hayrack 
without the sides, and with a solid floor, This company has 
solved its motor delivery problem in a manner that may well 
be recommended to other retailers, and points out how a 
retailer in a small town may save money and improve his 
service by the use of a motor truck.—-Eprror. | 
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NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


Feb. 9.—Trade reports from Australian lumber yards show 
more buoyancy es the result of the latest wheat deal with 
the British Government. The last of the 1915 harvest and 
the whole of the 1916-17 harvest have been purchased by the 
British Government at a price which will return the grower 
$1.19 a bushel net. Much of the money has already been 
distributed, up to about 75 cents a bushel, and a decided 
trend to more spirited trade is manifesting itself all around. 
As, however, the 75 cents a bushel already distributed only 
covers about the grower’s actual expenses, and leaves little 
or nothing by way of recompense for his labor, he is not over 
eager to indulge his desire for property extensions, and for 
the most part moves cautiously. Still, it is conceded by some 
of the lumber merchants that a better tone is prevailing in 
the trade, and if the Federal Government, in whose hands 
the administration of the wheat bargain lies, is as sagacious 
in its negotiations with the farmers as the occasion demands, 
there should soon be a vigorous revival of the lumber trade 
all around Australia. 

Fortunately for both the softwood shippers of the Pacific 
coast and the Australian merchants that section of the world’s 
high seas that moves between San Francisco and Sydney is 
free from the latest submarine dangers and shipments can 
proceed with dispatch if needed, ‘There is, however, a decided 
political crisis in Federal affairs that is having a depressing 
effect on trade generally. Following upon the rejection of 
conscription, the “I, W. W.” agitators, encouraged by the 
people’s verdict, usurped the functions of Parliament and 
thru the trades union executive ‘succeeded in carrying reso- 
Jutions calling upon all members who had supported con- 
scription to resign their seats or be expelled from the party. 
All of them, from Prime Minister Hughes down, refused to 
resign, and accepted the alternative, with the result that the 
Labor party of Australia has split up into two hostile camps, 
with Vrime Minister Hughes still at the head of affairs, 
supported by a handful of members in his own House but 
with a large hostile majority against him in the Senate, 
which appears to have been a happy hunting ground for the 
emissaries of the “IT, W. W.’’ Efforts are now being made to 
form a coalition Government betwen Labor conscriptionists 
and the Liberals, mainly with the object of permitting Prime 
Minister Ilughes to proceed to London as Australia’s repre- 
sentative on the imperial conference now pending. A some- 
what similar crisis exists in the State Parliament of Western 
Australia, where the parties are unable to coalesce and are 
now at loggerheeds. In New South Wales a coalition Goy- 
ernment was lately formed and so far has weathered a few 
good storms. 

After Canada comes Russia with plans for mutual trade 
relations with Australia, and among the products for exchange 
is quoted lumber. A Russian commissioner is now in Aus 
tralia paving the way, and his first success is the establish- 
ment of a Russian bureau in Melbourne. Many prominent 
Australians have become members of the bureau, and if the 
enthusiasm manifested at the opening celebration is main 
tained Russia will find her venture profitable. There are 
said to be vast quantities of Siberian pine awaiting transport 
as soon as the war is finished with, and much of this is 
destined for Australia. 

A striking illustration of the necessity of timber conserva 
tion in a country is just being afforded Australia. The world 
knows that Australia is the home of the wattle tree, and that 
the bark of many of this order is very valuable for tanning 
purposes, that of the so-called “black wattle’ ranking with 
the finest oak bark. With singular lack of forethought Aus- 
tralia has allowed her forests of wattle to be slaughtered by 
one and another until today she finds herself confronted with 
a serious shortage of trees and has to look elsewhere for the 
difference, About twenty years ago Natal (South Africa) 
took it into her head that her country was adapted for wattle 
growth and she sent over to Australia for some seeds. The 
experiment succeeded beyond her expectations, and in 1909 
Natal exported from those wattle trees $1,200,000 worth of 
tanning bark, increasing the quantity year by year until in 
1915 it is said to have almost doubled that of 1909, In the 
meantime Australia’s output dwindled until there was not 
only none to export but her home industries were faced with 
the necessity of importing, and they had to turn to Natal. 
It is reported today that Australia is 20,000 tons per annum 
short of her requirements. The position has caused some of 
the newspapers to express themselves strongly on the matter. 
But it is not only with the wattle tree that Australia has 
acted in this suicidal fashion. There are many others, black- 
wood and cedar in particular, which have practically been 
cut out for some years. ‘The new conservator of forests of 
Western Australia, C. E, Lane-Poole, is vigorously trying to 
awaken people to the dangers of this wholesale destruction of 
the forest wealth of Australia before it is too late to redeem 


it altogether, ; 
TACOMA, WASH. 


April 24.—Foreign lumber trade of the Puget Sound cus 
toms district for March amounted to 20,364,000 feet, accord 
ing to the monthly report of the collector of customs, issued 
last week, This is as against 10,778,000 feet the preceding 
month and 11,087,000 feet in March last year, while in 
March, 1914, under normal conditions before the outbreak 
of the war, cargo trade amounted to 42,161,000 feet. For 
the first quarter of 1917 the foreign cargo trade of the 
district is sltown to have amounted to 49,455,000 feet as 
compared to 41,012,000 feet the same quarter of 1916, and 
97,542,000 feet the same quarter of 1914 under normal cargo 
conditions. The Federal figures show cargo trade of today 
less than half what it was under before-the-war conditions. 
Cargo rates continue firm, both for new charters and parcel 
shipments. Among shipments out from Tacoma during the 
week was one of’ 1,000,000 feet, chiefly timbers, loaded by 
local mills for A. F. Thane & Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS. 


April 23,—Little can be said at this time favorable to the 
export lumber situation in this section. Soldiers are guard- 
Ing the big pier and harbor here, as well as the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad bridges between the Louisiana and Ala 
bama lines, and those along the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad 
to the northern boundary of the county. No one is allowed 
to approach the local basin without properly certified cre- 
dentials, 

But two of the eleven vessels in port one week ago are 
here today, and both will sail during the first half of the week. 
Five vessels arrived during the last week, the aggregate net 
register being 3,600 tons, and will load approximately 5,500,- 
000 feet of lumber and timber, It is understood that all of 
these vessels are destined for points south. 

Several thousand railroad ties are stored on the big pier, 
Some destined overseas and the remainder coastwise, await- 
ing the arrival of vessels. Cargoes of lumber and timber are 
being accumulated from day to day, establishing the fact 


that a number of vessels are on the way here, and it is pos- 
sible that the port’s export lumber business will maintain 
an average for the present year equal to that of 1916. All 
ships’ officers and crews are instructed not to give out infor- 
mation regarding the movements of vessels, and the lid on the 
local custom house is absolutely air-tight. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 23.—The unsatisfactory state of the export lumber 
trade is plainly reflected in the statement of forwardings 
for March which has just been completed, as compared with 
the same month of last year. This statement discloses a 
material drop in the total declared value of shipments, only 
one item, poplar, showing up well, and suggesting that sup- 
plies in the United Kingdom must have shrunk to a very 
low point to induce the authorities to grant the permits 
called for by so considerable a volume of business. In nearly 
all items a sharp shrinkage took place, and there seems to 
be no prospect of any considerable increase in the movement 
in the near future. The statement for last month, as com- 
pared with March, 1916, is as follows: 





1917 - 1916—— — 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Logs, walnut, ft... 18,000) $ 445 9,000) §$ 600 
oo ES ¢ er rere 5,000 89 
Logs, all others, ft. 15,000 976 etatee | On aie anna 
Boards, oak, ft.... 31,000 1,365 53,038 
MOMDININS, (UE OES. y, > apie cele! “tae a oe 636 
Boards, white pine, 
| See 17,000 WORE. | tweak 4,720 
Boards, poplar, ft. 287,000 15,408 52,000 1,487 
Boards, spruce, ft.. 935,000 TS8,S27 261,000 17,150 
Boards, all others, ft, 211,000 17,691 387,000 15,095 
A ae 20,848 2,770 85,369 10,072 
MMIER Ca rttrtici URaGeis ” ERO RES eeu ee 350 
All other lumber..  ...... errr eT 25,935 
DA ccecieain igictpune~ Cleaiee, o “erensute 18 
ONO. ais.6cicies! be sce Be 3ikccvor © icc os 
All other manufac 
tures of lumber. ...... Ct) ||) Sree 26,415 
MOEN bec ssid Shere eed SIZE GOS. osvevan $155,498 


Secretary Harvey M. Dickson, of the National Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, received word last week that the 
ocean freight rates from Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport 
News to Liverpool had been raised again, this time to $3 
per 100 pounds, with a proportionate advance to other Brit- 
ish ports, of course. This rate is more than 1,500 percent 
of the charge made just before the war, when it had ad- 
vanced to 18 cents. Even the 18-cent rate was far in excess 
of the cost of making shipment in ordinary times, large 
quantities of oak plank having been sent abroad on 11 
and 12-cent rates. The new rate would seem to be so out 
of all reason as to shut off all exports, but the necessities 
of the foreign buyers in certain directions are evidently 
of the most urgent character and stocks are still going for 
ward in spite of the requirement of Government licenses for 
every shipment made. Even at the advanced rates the ship 
pers have no assurance that their stocks will be taken aboard 
steamers, and must take their chance. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


April 23.— Tho a strict censorship is kept on the movement 
of vessels in and out of this port since the war was declared 
against Germany, the customs house gives out the monthly 
record of the exports thru the port, that for March having 
just been made public It shows an increase in the exports 
thru this port of $652,414, nearly 25 percent over the record 
for the previous month. The exports for March were valued 
at $3,256,346 against $2,624,982 for February. The predic 
tion is made that the exports for this month will go well 
above those for March, despite the fine showing for that 
month, 

The values of lumber shipped out of Mobile during March 
were as follows: Pitch pine boards, $191,405; gum, $19,129; 
oak, $8,256; white pine, $12,287; yellow pitch pine, $326,576 ; 
poplar, $2,469; other boards, $19,640, The heaviest ship 
ments went to England, Scotland, Ireland, The Netherlands 
and Cuba. Walnut logs worth $36,183 were sent to England 
and $26,638 worth of staves to England and France, 

The Barret Shipbuilding Co., this city, has been awarded 
a contract for building four of the submarine chasers of 
120 feet in length at a cost of $40,000 each, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


April 24.—African mahogany has been coming into the 
local market, as a regular service of sailing ships is estab- 
lished by a local concern with that locality, taking out build- 
ing timber and general freight and bringing back mahogany 
and other African goods; but very little of this compara 
tively precious wood has been coming of late from Central 
America, on account of the lack of tonnage. The first large 
shipment of American mahogany to reach here in some time 
came in Sunday from Bluefields, Nicaragua, consisting of 570 
large logs of very good quality. 

The committee appointed by the Federal Shipping Board 
has completed its examination of the seized ocean liners 
here, six German and one Austrian vessel, and it is hoped 
that the Government will shortly permit their use in gen 
eral trade to relieve the great shortage of ocean cargo 
craft. It is said that two months will suffice to place the 
damaged machinery of these big steamships in good working 
condition. 

The four-masted schooner building at Rockland, Me., for 
the George MecQuesten Co., prominent wholesale southern 
pine concern of this city, to ply in the southern lumber trade, 
has been sold to New York parties who purpose to use it in 
the overseas trade. The schooner will be ready for launch- 
ing May 15. Such a high price was offered that the local 
owners decided it was best to take the quick profit. This 
schooner was to replace the Theoline, recently sold into the 
overseas trade by the George MeQuesten Co, 

The six-masted schooner Wyoming, largest sailing craft 
of its type afloat, recently sold by Percy & Small, of Bath, 
Me., to the France & Canada Steamship Co., is to load a 
general cargo including some lumber at this port for St. 
Nazaire, France, Built at Bath in 1909 at a cost of about 
- $175,000, it brought $300,000 cash. It is not permitted that 
details of the amount and description of the lumber ship 
ment be published. 

The France & Canada Steamship Co. has also purchased 
for $300,000 the six-masted schooner Ruth EH. Merrill ane 
it will leave here for France with a general cargo. 

Repairs to the British three-masted schooner Wanola, re- 
cently wrecked at Point Allerton and then, as described 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, bought for a few dollars by a 
dry goods merchant who immediately resold it for a big 
price, have been completed at the Richard T. Green ship- 
yard at Chelsea and it will be offered in the overseas trade 
at once, 














Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OUR MIXED yx will have a» 
CAR SERVICE fmycticances™ 


All Grades and Thickness of 


Hemlock, White Pine, 
Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


you will have a source of supply 




















The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 








We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 

















e American Lumberman’s Seventy-two pages of tables, 


Th showing the contents of any 


Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner number of pieces of dimen- 

sion lumber from |x8-10 to 
12x20-40, including also table of freights, weights of lumber, 
shingles, lath, doors, sash, blinds, styles of siding and the differ- 
ent log scales. Twenty-five cents, postpaid, five copies $1. 


be American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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mM “Better” Yard Stock. 


E Because That Is Our Business _ 
R A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


’ “Kaney Kreek Klears” 


( SOUTHERN PINE) 





| The ich Quality of Our Product. 
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Demonstrate to You | u 
‘Roster Lumber Company — 


ng Building. - 











CITY, MO, 


DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 
indow Frames and Mouldings. lso 


Red Cedar Siding and Fir Doors. 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Co., sazies. 


Red Cedar " ‘Vellow Pine “A 


hin gl es Hardwoods 























Cedar Poles 
My prices will interest you. Piling and Posts 


L. L. HAY, 7 Cclembos Sevings Columbus, Ohio ] 


and Trust B! 

















We Cater to the 
Eastern Yard Trade 


and can supply you with anything in Yellow : 
Pine Lumber. Dealers located in territory 
contiguous to the East Coast will find it 
advantageous to buy from the 


SITOESTI EYES bEH 


WHAT 
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HELENaUMss ER GOMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 


Prompt Shipments guaranteed by either rail or water. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


IUNATHTHUSHE EATS 











Tell us your needs today. HELEN, FLORIDA 


MMF 
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FOX HENDERSON, G. 0. WAITS, J. D. HENDERSON, ) 
President Vice-Pres. & Gen, Mar. Sec.-Treas. 


Henderson-Waits Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Lumber, Flooring, Ceiling and Siding 
CAR DECKING WORKED TO PATTERN 


Caryville, Florida 

















Red Cypress 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL OR WATER 
ORDERS FILLED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


Cummer Cypress Company 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
New York Office — 280 Madison Ave. 














LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 24.—The lumber market is demoralized, all stand- 
ards and rules of action being set at naught. Each dealer 
asks whatever price he pleases and makes his own arrange- 
ments about the other terms. It is not surprising that the 
customer is disposed to accept whatever is given him. He 
wants lumber and must let the seller dictate the terms. 
This is due, of course, to almost an entire suspension of 
transportation facilities. Fortunately, most of the yards of 
St. Louis were well stocked. Many of them foresaw what 
was coming and put in large orders five or six months ago, 
and are therefore getting a few of the cars now that they 
ordered then—but not many. It is only to be expected that 
building of all kinds should decline in volume. Investors 
are disinclined to undertake new enterprises at this time 
when all lines of building materials are so high. They appear 
to have determined to wait until prices return to normal 
before they undertake construction. Hence very little build- 
ing that is not imperative is being undertaken. This has a 
tendency to limit orders, yet orders are far more plentiful 
than can be filled. 

A contract was let this week by the Government for the 
construction of ninety-three barracks buildings at Jefferson 
Barracks. These structures are to be 20x147 feet, 1-story in 
height, upright boards with batting and tar paper roofs. 
They are flimsy temporary structures and 2x6 is the largest 
timber demanded. Wowever, it will require a million and 
a half feet of yellow pine to erect these barracks. This is in 
addition to the million feet of yellow pine flodring that 
has been purchased by the Government recently for tent 
flooring. 

The Murch Brothers Construction Co. secured the contract 
for the barracks, and sublet the lumber contract to the 
Julius Seidel Lumber Co. The barracks are to be erected 
within seventy-five days from the date of the letting. It 
is understood that the Government and the railroads have 
entered into an agreement whereby they will codperate in 
getting the lumber to St. Louis. This means that the lum- 
ber will be here when it is needed. In addition to the bar- 
racks, the Government is now letting contracts for mess 
halls and a number of other buildin, cuat are immediately 
required. This is believed, however, to be only the beginning 
of the lumber requirements of the Government at this point. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


April 25,—Steady accumulation of strength and an up 
ward trend of prices continue to feature the hardwood mar 
ket. Some distributcrs complain of cancellation of orders 
due to slow delivery of shipments by rail and the consequent 
uncertainty of getting lumber when it is needed. Also some 
recent bookings have been ordered held for later orders, 
buyers for the building market having grown deubtful of the 
future because of the war excitement and the probable effect 
of hostilities on their business, especially builders for the 
speculative market. However, IF. R. Gadd, assistant to the 
president of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the 
United States, sends the following advice to members ac- 
companying the Jatest open price sales report: ‘The mar- 
ket continues to advance and there is no warrant for any 
manufacturer to make concessions in price at this time. The 
call for oak keeps up with undiminished vigor; dry stock 1s 
not plentiful and the market is much stronger now than it 
has been for many months.” 

The heavy decrease of oak stocks supports the recent price 
advance all along the line, as manufacturers and retailers 
are threatened with further exhaustion of dry lumber in the 
near future. Demand for oak and all other flooring woods 
is exceptionally strong and many of them are scarcer than 
at any previous time. Chestnut, gum and cottonwood are 
scarce and the demand is strong. Fancy hardwoods and 
veneers sell at almost unprecedented prices, yet the demand 
is in excess of the supplies. 

Carriage and automobile manufacturers complain of in- 
creasing difficulty of getting lumber and the supply of some 
of the higher priced furniture woods is so low that manu- 
facturers of furniture are turning more and more to oak. 

The first report of stocks in hands of manufacturers of 
hardwoods to be issued since the executive work of the asso- 
ciation came under the management of Mr. Gadd is due to go 
to the membership the latter part of this week, and much 
interest is manifested by local lumbermen to know what it 
will show. It is believed that every wood reported on will 
show a decided reduction, and a heavy increase of orders 
on hand, 

Members of the Lumbermen’s Club of this city are hustling 
for their respective candidates to be voted on May 7. ‘The 
only candidate who is absolutely sure of election is George 
Morgan, general manager of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., 
whose name is on both tickets. For the other offices there 
will be some sharp contests. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


April 25.—Despite events that might be expected to bring 
about adverse business conditions, buying remains very active 
in this market. The demand for thick hardwood stocks, such 
as oak, elm, ash and hickory, is excellent, while the demand 
for walnut, mahogany and gums is even above former high 
levels. Altho buying has not decreased as a result of the 
country’s entrance into the war and the tighter freight em- 
bargoes, the market here is in a rather unsettled condition. 
Price increases from time to time have not shut off demand, 
and further heavy increases are expected as a result of the 
Government wooden ship building campaign. The leaders in 
the industry feel certain that ship building will have its effect 
on the hardwood market thruout the entire country. 

The demand for cabinet woods is still strong, and consuming 
plants continue to buy heavily for this season of the year. 
Further increases in the price of walnut are expected by 
those lumbermen who profited by increased prices in walnut 
when the Allies placed large orders fer gun stocks. The 
same conditions are expected to prevail when the Govern- 
ment gets its war preparation program into motion. 

Yellow pine rules firm, and the call is heavier and more 
insistent than many dealers expected. As a result retail 
stocks are low. The Indianapolis Real Estate Board has just 
started a Build-A-Home movement, and officers of this organ- 
ization indicate that they expect to sell many lots to home- 
builders. 

The Simpson Lumber Co., of Washington, Ind., has erected 
a bungalow office building. which is equipped with a service 
department. In front is a display window in which is a 
display of eypress. William Quillian has charge of a drafting 
room where plans for buildings are prepared. The rooms are 
finished in natural woods of various kinds. 

To assist in the patriotic intensive farming movement, the 
Coppock Lumber Co., of Fort Wayne, Ind., has procured a 
garden tract of ten acres which will be farmed by its officers 
and employees. 

The Anderson Lumber Dealers’ Association of Anderson, 





Ind., last week held a forest products exhibit, which was 
under the direction of R. 8S. Whiting, of Chicago, engineer of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. Mr. Whi- 
ting delivered an address before the Anderson Manual Train- 
ing High School. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 23.—In the last week or ten days hardwood manufac- 
turers have enjoyed a larger volume of business than during 
the corresponding period of last year. Logs are coming in 
plentifully and the prices are considerably higher than a 
year ago. Most uptown mills are being operated on full 
time, altho the river mills are idle. Walnut has been in 
better demand than at any time since the first of the year 
and the best grades of hardwoods are moving briskly. 

The car shortage is again worrying the manufacturers in 
this section and John C. Keller, traffic commissioner of the 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce, ard traffic manager of the 
Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, has wired the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for relief. Mr. Keller says that in case 
no relief is secured in a short time he fears that some of the 
manufacturing plants in this city will be forced to close down. 

With the coming of warmer and more settled weather 
building operations in Evansville and many of the towns in 
southern Indiana are looking up and architects and contrac- 
tors say they have plenty of work in sight. Planing mills are 
being operated on full time. Sash and door men report a 
brisk business and yellow pine dealers report they have a 
nicer volume of trade than they enjoyed this time last year. 
Slack cooperage manufacturers say that trade has been rather 
dull the last month or so but they look for a better run on 
beer bottle barrels in a short time. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


April 24.—-Distinct improvement is noted in the flood situ- 
ation as well as in weather conditions thruout the southern 
hardwood producing territory during the last week and 
there is a notable increase in getting out timber as well as 
in manufacturing operations. The Mississippi is now get- 
ting within its banks and tributaries of this stream thruout 
Arkansas and Mississippi are falling so rapidly that back- 
waters are disappearing. Rainfall has been almost nil 
during the week and the woods, while still wet, are drying 
fast enough to make the outlook for logging distinctly better. 
Some of the Memphis plants forced to close down on ac- 
count of high water have resumed and all of them ought to 
be going within the next ten days. 

C. G. Kadel, one of the principal stockholders in the 
recently formed Pritchard & Wheeler Lumber Co., has gone 
to Wisner, La., to superintend the construction of the 75,000- 
foot band mill to be erected at that point for the develop- 
ment of the timber on 15,000 acres owned by the company in 
that locality. Mr. Kadel, it is understood, will not only 
superintend the construction of this mill but will also 
look after its operation after it has been established. 

The Green River Lumber Co. has already placed the order 
for the machinery to be used in replacing its band mill 
which was recently destroyed by fire and is making good prog- 
ress with the preliminary work on the new plant. The 
timbers are now being cut and when the timbers and the 
machinery are received the company expects to rush installa- 
tion as rapidly as possible. 

The box plant of Moore & McFerrin, in North Memphis, 
which was temporarily put out of commission by the high 
water in Wolf River is now running again and the plant 
of the Memphis Stave Manufacturing Co., also on Wolf 
River, will be able to start up its machinery in a few 
days. 

The box manufacturers here continue to enjoy a _ rela- 
tively better business than any other branch of the wood- 
working industry. Demand for wooden containers appears 
to have no limit and those plants manufacturing either sawn 
shooks or veneers can sell further ahead than they care 
to at the moment, pending further developments in  pro- 
duction of low grade cottonwood and gum and in the price 
position of the market for both raw material and the fin- 
ished product. 

The first work to be undertaken in this territory under 
the direction of the Mississippi River Commission is the 
removal of the big sand bar which has been built up in 
front of the Memphis harbor. It is planned to cut the 
bank of Wolf River some distance above the sand bar 
with a view to throwing the force of the current against 
this accumulation of sand instead of toward the center 


of the river. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


April 24.—-Some lessening of the tension in the existing 
ear shortage has been noted during the last week and dealers 
have again become optimistic over the possibility of an early 
readjustment of conditions to more nearly normal. Altho the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad continues to enforce its rule 
of prohibiting any cars to leave its rail, the increased ship- 
ments of hardwoods during the last week were due to the 
presence of a number of foreign cars in local yards. These 
were distributed on an equal basis and threats from foreign 
buyers to issue cancellations were forestalled for the time 
being. 

One prominent hardwood distributer has predicted that 
adequate relief from the existing shortage of transportation 
facilities should come about within the next two weeks. 
This prediction is based upon data secured from fertilizer 
distributers who are of the opinion that the farmers will 
have been supplied by that time, altho an accurate estimate 
of the congestion of back orders is almost impossible to obtain. 
lor some time the distribution of fertilizer was at a standstill 
and the resultant rush when relief was obtained thru the 
car service commission of the interstate commission inflicted 
not only a paralysis upon the movement of hardwoods, but 
halted efforts to determine when the agricultural demands 
will be fulfilled. 

The demand for hardwoods continues strong with stocks 
gradually becoming lower thru inability to connect with supply 
centers. Prices maintain an even level and some items, 
notably ash, are steadily advancing. Automobile and avia- 
tion machine manufacturers are drawing heavily on the local 
supply of ash and have forced the price to a high figure. 
The railroads are using large quantities of poplar, which 
next to ash is the strongest item on the lists. Quartered oak 
is slow but the lower grades are firm. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


April 23.—Trade in the Columbus territory has ruled firm 
in every particular during the last week. Prices are advanc- 
ing by leaps and bouné@s, and there usually is a wide variation 
on certain items. Prospects are for a continuation of the 
good demand together with higher prices as stocks become 
scarcer, 

In yellow pine it is now a difficult matter to get a quotation. 
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Prices vary from $1 to $2 from day to day and wholesalers 
are loath to make a quotation. Inability to get stocks from 
the mills is curtailing the volume of trade to a large degree, 
Retailers are clamoring for shipments and railroads are 
unable to handle the lumber that has been sold. Transit cars 
are now practically unknown and are quickly bought up. 
WWardwoods are also strong and prices have recently been 
advanced, 

hk. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports an 
excellent demand for hardwoods, with prices continuing 
strong. Shipping facilities have been improved slightly. 

Il. D. Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., has 
returned from an extended business trip thru the lumber- 
producing sections of the South. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


April 25.—-W. A. McLean, president of the Wood-Mosaic 
Co., of New Albany, Ind., and Highland Park, Ky., has 
announced that the company has arranged to hold open the 
jobs of any employees who enlist in the army, and in addi 
tion the company will agree to pay the difference between 
the pay offered by the Government and the pay the men are 
now receiving from the company. This offer will act as an 
added inducement to many of the company’s young men, 
who have held back on enlisting because of having families 
dependent upon them. A similar announcement has been 
made by the Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing Co., of 
Louisville, a $4,000,000 corporation. 

The Adler Manufacturing Co., large local manufacturer 
of pianos and player pianos, has taken out a building permit 
for the erection of a $15,000 addition to its plant. Last year 
the company made some big improvements, enlarging its 
plant considerably. While many piano dealers fear that the 
war will slow down sales the Adler company is going right 
ahead as tho there was not a cloud in sight. 

The employees of the C, C. Mengel & Bros. Co., at the 
Louisville plant and office, numbering about 250, thru popular 
subscription raised a fund last week with which a large 
American flag, 8x12 feet, was purchased and presented to 
Clarence R. Mengel, president of the company. <A 43-foot 
flagstaff was erected in front of the office building at Fourth 
and G streets, and a flag raising ceremony was held. J.C. 
Wickliffe, secretary of the company, was master of cere 
monies, The Louisville Industrial School Band played patri 
otic airs, addresses were delivered by officers of the company, 
and the employees sang “America” and “The Star Spangled 
Lanner,” 

Reports from Barbourville, Ky., indicate that some big 
timber buying has been under way in the Red Bird district, 
since the construction of a railroad from Barbourville into 
the Manchester district. It is reported that plans are under 
way for constructing an extension of the line along Red Bird 
Creek into some big undeveloped coal and timber holdings. 
A number of interesting railroad devlopments are also under 
consideration in the Whitesburg, Ky., district, giving promise 
of an early outlet of a lot of timber, which heretofore could 
not be reached. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


April 23.—--During the last week several meetings were held 
by lumbermen and building contractors in order to determine 
the best methods of meeting and solving the building prob 
Jems which are bound to arise because of the war situation, 
It was declared to be a positive fact that a serrous condition 
confronts those immediately dependent upon southern saw 
mills for their supply of lumber, tho it is asserted the final 
consumer will not experience unusual inconvenience in getting 
lumber in abundant quantities for repair work and the con 
struction of houses. It is said the present crisis has clearly 
emphasized the very essential and important position held 
by the legitimate retail lumber company—-companies of suffi 
cient capital to provide for the future and emergencies such 
as are now sweeping over the country. 

At all the meetings it was declared that after the house 
holder had wrestled with potato prices, has informed himself 
of the high price of beef, or read of steel hovering about 
$150 a ton, he will find that lumber, the backbone of his 
new house, has increased in retail price not more than a 
modest 10 or 15 percent over the low prices which prevailed 
in lumber prices last summer. 

Local lumber dealers are showing a real patriotic spirit 
in their relations to the public. They, themselves facing an 
unknown car shortage and an increase of from 30 to 40 
percent on cost, have gone on record that they do not intend 
to load a similar increase on the public, but expect to sell 
thruout ‘the summer at the smallest cost possible without 
suffering actual loss. 

“This is a time when we intend to show our friends our 
appreciation for their past favors,’ said John W. Ferdon, 
president of the Grand Rapids Lumber Co, “Altho experi 
encing the greatest difficulty in getting in shipments, we 
expect to give Grand Rapids builders every possible advantage 
of the large stock we have accumulated during the Jast six 
months. We have anticipated the present situation and are 
in pretty good condition to meet it.” 

Eppy D. Hazard, secretary and treasurer of the Stiles 
Bros. Lumber Co., said: “With the present Cadillac prices 
of hemlock standing at $30, our present retail price of $34 
represents the smallest percentage of gross profits ever 
received by my company in the twenty years of business in 
Grand Rapids. However, I know it is the sentiment of our 
company to protect the ultimate consumer of lumber by 
maintaining small gross profits until manufacturing condi 
tions readjust themselves.” . 

“There is absolutely no reason why many homes should not 
he built in Grand Rapids this season,’ said John Wood, 
secretary of the Marquette Lumber Co. “The slight increase 
of lumber amounts to nothing to speak of and the thoughtful 
man is building of good, old fashioned lumber these days.” 

Roy Speers, of C. A. Speers & Son, and Joseph Noorthoek, 
of Verhey & Northoek, both expressed themselves as confident 
that the demand for lumber will be brisk, and they are well 
supplied. R. M. Schornstein said there was some difficulty in 
yetting large timber from the South, but he has a large 
supply of lumber in his Grand Rapids yards. 

Edward Bletcher, one of the largest contractors in Grand 
Rapids, said it would be a long time before the bulk of 
materials that go into a house would be lower than they are 
at the present time, but that the price of lumber was in no 
Way exorbitant. 

Use of the plant of the Togan-Stiles Co. and such parts 
of the Stiles Bros.’ Lumber Co,’s plant, a sister organization, 
“a8 may be desired, have been offered to the Government for 
the purpose of supplying the army and other defense units 
with portable buildings manufactured by the company for 
mess halls, officers’ quarters and other purposes, 

The Boyne City Lumber Co, officials are the first of the 
lumbermen in Grand Rapids to assist in the back-to-the-farm 
movement in aid of the Government. The company has 
placed at the disposal of the public more than 8,000 acres 
of tillable land which it offers to any one who might desire 
'o cultivate the land free of rent during the continuation of 
the war, The land is declared to be in excellent condition 
for farming purposes, and the lumber company officials will 


turn over as many acres as any person may desire to 
cultivate, 


The Grand Rapids Builders’ & Traders’ Exchange has gone 
on record in an effort to assist the farmer in every way 
possible both to increase crop acreage and harvest. L. P. 
Oltman, John H. Haven, John 8S. Boter, A. C. Romyn and 
M. J. Elmgrass were appointed a committee to cojperate with 
other organizations having for their object the helping of the 
farmer raise a bumper crop this year. Francis D. Campau, 
attorney for the exchange, gave a resume of the work of 
the State legislature just closed, and declared that all meas- 
ures opposed by the exchange bad been killed. 

A. M. Manning, vice president of the Ferger Lumber & Tim 
ber Co., has returned from Wisconsin, where he succeeded in 
buying 38,000,000 feet of hemiock. Frederick Verkerke and 
Donn Binns have also returned from the South, where they 
bought up about 1,500,000 of yellow pine. The three men 
report conditions as peculiar in the districts in which they 
visited. ‘The same can be said of Grand Rapids at this time, 
but the Felger company is now in position to fill all orders. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


April 24.—4Arkansas lumbermen are considering entering 
the paper manufacturing business to work up material which 
is now going to waste. ‘There are at the Little Rock Board 
of Commerce samples of wrapping paper made from Arkansas 
soft pine in a Government laboratory, which appears to be 
of as fine texture as ary wrapping paper on the market. The 
paper has not even been put thru the finishing touches nor 
bleached, yet it would meet with a ready sale in its present 
unfinished state, according to local paper dealers. 

The J. B. Jackson Handle Factory, Brinkley, Ark., is now 
rushing thru a big order of handles for the Government. The 
order calls for 90,000 pick handles and 20,000 hatchet handles. 
The order is to be shipped to Philadelphia as quick as possible. 
It will require about ten weeks to complete the order, This 
makes the second war order acquired by the J. E. Jackson 
factory, the first being a 600,000 handle order for the Allies. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


April 24.--Lumber prices continue to look down upon busy 
builders in all parts of the State who do not seem to be 
taking such things as costs into consideration, <A threat 
ened rise, which dealers in some sections have been predicting 
for several weeks, is still to come, There is nothing in the 
winds of the market to indicate that lumber figures will be 
blown into higher altitudes in the immediate future. Granted 
that the labor situation does not become more stringent and 
that other contingencies break 50-50 for the lumber inter 
ests, prices will hover above the country at their present 
level for some time. The logging harvest was bountiful, 
and except for extraordinary exigencies, no expression other 
than “fir” is expected in market circles for the present, 
according to lumbermen of Milwaukee, 

The predominating cry in the lumber world is for more 
cars. The temporary shortage has developed into a condi 
tion the seriousness of which is becoming distressing thru 
prolongation, Every woodworking factory in the State, 
from a producer of fragile frame boxes to a finisher of elab 
orate luxuries in the superfine woods, is calling for raw 
material. Not only are the sawmills confronted with the 
difficulty of supplying their finishing customers, but they 
find, besides, great difficulty in receiving shipments to be put 
in shape for utilization by the many plants with orders almost 
beyond their capacities. In several instances mills have been 
shut down and others threaten to follow in the wake unless 
transportation is in some manner enhanced, 

Altho labor is still scarce in the woods, there have been 
no recent developments to intensify the problem of the 
human element in lumbering. Wages have been steadily 
increasing, but without surprise to the logging interests, 
which had some time ago admitted that factor into the eco 
nomic computations. Many companies are trying to hold 
their forces for the entire summer. The Grand View Lumber 
Co, alone will employ about 250 men this summer, and ex 
pects, with the production of the summer months, to total a 
cut of 20,000,000 feet. 

Building plans continue in Milwaukee and the rest of the 
State. Besides priv plans, a program involving an ex 
penditure of $485,325 for school buildings and additions has 
been filed in the building inspector's office by the board of 
school directors as a part of the 1917 building bill. 

The Manufacturers’ Building Co. of Waukesha has been 
organized and incorvorated with a capital stock of $100,000 
for the purpose of erecting sufficient houses in that city to 
accommodate the many workingmen with comfortable, mod 
ern homes. Plans for the immediate construction of fully a 
hundred residences at once and for an additional fifty or 
sixty in the near future have been completed, 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


April 28.-—Altho an advance of 25 cents a day was recently 
granted each of the 700 or more employees of the Sawyer 
Goodman Lumber Co., this city, the largest on the Menominee 
River, a strike is not improbable, according to members of 
the union. A meeting was held Sunday afternoon at which 
time it was decided to await the arrival in a few days of a 
State organizer before taking decisive action. The main 
demand of the men, it is understood, is recognition of the 
union, ©. A. Goodman, one of the principal owners of the 
Sawyer Goodman company, declares he will close down all 
of the mills and keep them closed if the men go out on strike 
again this year, An increase of 25 cents a day was granted 
last year after the employees of the company were out about 
a week, This year a notice was posted announcing the 
increase when the old agreement between the employees and 
the company expired. The mills of the company were all 
running the first of the week. No successor has as yet been 
named by the Sawyer Goodman company to succeed the late 
Charles F, Rea, as sales manager, it was announced today. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


April 25.—-Dr. Kk. R. Baldwin, of Kau Claire, is constructing 
a building at Oconto in which he will manufacture crude 
potash, The building is 24x96 feet and will contain twenty 
four vats each holding about two tons of ashes and two large 
kettles for evaporating the lye. ‘The ashes will come from 
the burners and power plant of the two mills at Oconto, the 
hardwood flooring plant and from the homes of the residents 
of the city burning wood. 

A demand created by the European war which will result 
in the utilization in what has heretofore been wood waste 
will be partly filled at Grand Rapids, Wis., where the 
MacKinnon Manufacturing Co. has added a new branch to 
its business, that of the manufacture of wooden soles for 
shoes. Wast2 lumber formerly sold for firewood is being put 
to a profitable commercial purpose. 

A log drive of 4,000,000 ‘feet, mostly hemlock, is moving 
down the Wisconsin River from the logging camps of the 
John Week Lumber Co., at Moon and other nearby points. 
The logs will be concentrated at Hog Creek, preparatory to the 
final drive of twenty-eight miles to the company’s mill at 
Stevens Point soon after the middle of May. Ole Larson will 
be in charge of the crew of forty directing the drive. 

The Fish Lumber Co, has a crew at work constructing the 
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half dozen or more buildings for its new sawmill north of 
Antigo. 

The market has tightened most on the cheaper and more 
used woods, with North Carolina pine leading, followed 
closely by yellow pine and hemlock. Sizes, box, roofers and 
flooring have all advanced rapidly. Hardwood flooring is 
also very strong in demand and high in price. White pine 
is very scarce and what is coming in is bringing prices that 
make it a luxury for many uses for which it has always been 
used in this section. ‘ Spruce is scarce and high, with little 
being sold or offered. Cypress shipments keep up fairly 
well and prices have advanced all along the line, so that the 
average is estimated at $10 to $12 above the prices of two 
years ago. Cypress shingles and lath are snapped up as 
quickly as offered, even with the uncertainty of delivery. 
The hardwoods are all strong and little dry stock, or even 
green, is being offered, for when a salesman gets a list of 
stock from the mill he usually knows someone who is waiting 
for it and places it at once. White and red oak, both plain 
and quartered, ash, bass and maple are in especially strong 
demand, 
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Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
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By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


April 23.—If the ear situation continues to grow no bet- 
ter much longer freight cars may be placed on exhibition, 
when captured in some of the mill towns, as one of the few 
surviving specimens of a rare and practically extinct spe- 
cies. When two or three lumbermen are gathered together 
nowadays the stock salutation seems to be: “Did you get 
a car last week?’ One lumberman suggested, a day or twe 
ago, that he felt like suspending mill operations and holding 
a community celebration on those rare occasions when a 
box-car hove in sight on his siding. One of the large com- 
panies which sells on the New Orleans market is said to have 
solved the problem of deliveries here, by using some of its 
ewn logging cars to make deliveries. Opinions differ as to 
whether the shortage is more acute now than it was earlier 
in the season, but there is no disputing the fact that for 
length and severity combined this car shortage has all pre- 
ceding car shortages beaten by a good many parasangs. 

Lake Charles, La., reports that the Powell Lumber Co. 
has ordered the machinery equipment for, and will soon 
begin the construction of a sawmill of 50,000 feet capacity 
on Bayou Chopique, to manufacture the standing timber re- 
cently purchased by the company on the holdings of the 
American Sulphur & Oil Co., of Kansas City. The standing 
timber purchased includes both pine and hardwood and ag 
gregates about 18,000,000 feet. The Powell company is 
already Operating large mills at Lake Charles and Edna, and 
a cypress mill of small capacity at Hayes, La. The fourth 
mill now planned may not begin operations, it is said, until 
next year. 

Henry EK. Wardtuer, president of the Urania Lumber Co., 
Urania, La., recently tendered his services to Governor 
Pleasant and is raising a company for war service, in the 
parishes of LaSalle and Rapides. 

W. J. Kelleher, a veteran railroad official who has served 
for a number of years as purchasing agent for the Queen & 
Crescent system, has tendered his resignation, effective 
May 1, to accept a position as manager of the Southern 
Creosoting Co., with offices in New Orleans and Slidell, La. 
He has been a resident of New Orleans since 1890, and en- 
joys a wide acquaintance both in railway and lumber cir- 
cles, 

R. HW. Downman, president of the National Lumber Manu 
facturers’ Association, left recently for Washington in re- 
sponse to a telegram requesting his presence there to con- 
sult with Government representatives regarding the indus- 
trial preparedness phase of defense. 

The Southern Pine Association now has a staff represen- 
tative serving the colors. F. C. King, a clerk in the asso- 
ciation’s offices here, has enlisted for war service with the 
Louisiana Naval Reserve. Having formerly served as a 
sergeant in the Louisiana Naval Militia, he has been placed 
in charge of a detachment training at the marine barracks, 
in Algiers, 

C. F. Walker, manager of the Enochs farms operated 
by the Fernwood Lumber Co., near Fernwood, Miss., left 
Saturday for Iowa and Missouri points, to purchase choice 
Hereford stock for the Enochs farm herds. The Fernwood 
Lumber Co.’s live stock farm is one of the widely known 
live stock ventures on cut-over lands and was given a great 
deal of attention during the Cut-Over Land Conference here 
in New Orleans, which was attended by F. B. Enochs, of the 
Fernwood company. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


April 23.—The demand has been so heavy lately that many 
companies in this territory are practically out of the market 
temporarily. This is because their order files are as full as 
they want them, especially at a time when there is serious 
scarcity of cars and when market conditions are subject to 
quick changes, as has been the case lately. The price is 
strictly that of the seller. Regardless of what is asked, 
there seems to be a buyer, and as a rule he wants the stuff 
shipped without delay, wiring in the orders frequently. 

During the last ten days prices on some items have 
advanced $4 to $5 with some companies, especially on dimen- 
sion stocks, boards and similar items. But the advance also 
applies heavily to everything in the yellow pine line. The 
war has not affected the yellow pine market except to increase 
both demand and prices, Judging by the recent upward move- 
ment of the market. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


April 23.—-The new business booked by the mills in this 
section in the last week has been rather heavy, prices show- 
ing constant advances. The car shortage continues to hold 
a very important position, and some more mills in the last 
week have been forced to close because of inability to move 
stocks, especially on the timber docks. Some concerns have 
had on hand from as much as twenty to forty cars of spe- 
cial cutting bills and not being able to secure equipment have 
been forced to discontinue operation. Others are running 
only on half-time, and others still are running only enough 
to keep their crews together, hopeful of material improve- 
ment in the very near future. Nothing is heard from the 
railroads that could in any way be encouraging. The gen- 
eral consensus of opinion is that the car shortage will not 
show any great improvement until the congestion of freight 
in eastern ports is relieved a great deal. In booking orders 
7 this section mills take them subject to shipping condi- 
tions. 

The call for ship building schedules continues to increase, 
and the demand for barge schedules shows very good gains. 
Most of this class of orders call for rough heart, 10- to 40- 
foot lengths. It is hoped that the Government’s placing 
of these orders for so many schedules will in some way ease 
the car situation. Railroads continue to furnish most of 
the cars in which company material is shipped and this 
is a great help to some of the mills in keeping their docks 
cleared. ‘Those with railroad orders are not complaining 
of the piling up of surplus stocks, while those not so fortu- 
nate are not doing as well. The call for stringers is not 
as heavy as it was last week, but prices are increasing 
daily, with 28-foot lengths leading in volume, and occa- 
sional orders calling for 14- and 16-foot lengths, both in 
rough heart and No. 1 square edge and sound. The call 
for longer lengths such as 30- and 82-foot is much better 
than in some time. 

Caps also show quite a falling off, but prices are better 
than for some time, 12x14-inches, 14-foot, and 14x14-inches, 
14-foot continuing in the lead, both in rough heart and 
No. 1 square edge and sound. ‘Ties are moving in smaller 
volume than for several months, but prices show improve- 
ment. It is hoped that the mills in this section will share 
in the business that may develop from the inquiry for one 
million of 6x8-inches 8-foot in length No. 1 square edge 
and sound, made by one of the trunk lines, Sills in all 
lengths are not moving as well as last reported, but prices 
are advancing steadily. Thirty-six and 40-foot is leading in 


volume, both in No. 1 square edge and sound and heart 
surfaced four sides. Smaller timbers such as 4x4-, 6x6- and 
8x8-inches are moving in large volume, and prices are in- 
creasing steadily, especially on rough heart in all sizes. No. 
1 square edge and sound and rough heart are leading in 
volume, No. 1 surfaced and heart surfaced in largely in- 
creased demand. Heavy timbers such as 12x12-inches and 
larger move fairly well, and prices are about one dollar 
above last week. Several large schedules have been booked 
to western States and several other schedules are reported 
to be ready to be submitted for eastern markets. Oil rig 
timbers continue to move in large volume, and prices have 
advanced about one dollar in the last week, Kansas and Okla- 
homa still lead in volume, with the volume in Louisiana 
increasing weekly. 

Paving block stock is moving only in fair volume, but 
prices show a very satisfactory increase. Four by six- and 
8-inches, 10- to 20-foot No. 1 square edge and sound lead 
in volume. 

Export timbers are not moving in such large volume as 
last reported but prices are very much higher, 12x12-inches, 
24-, 27- and 38-lineal average 1905 merchantable still con- 
tinue to lead in volume, with occasional orders calling for 
smaller timbers such as 8x10- and 8x12-inch. Prime move- 
ment has fallen off, notably in the last several weeks, and 
prices are better. 

Car material, especially 1x4- and 6-inch B&better siding, 
and 2-inch decking No. 1, are moving in large quantity and 
prices show a very encouraging increase. No. 1 siding, 
lining and roofing all are moving in fair volume, and prices 
on all items show better. Two- to 38-inch decking in both 
9- and 18-foot, and 10- and 20-foot lengths No. 1 is mov- 
ing in larger volume than for some time. Dimension in both 
No. 1 and No. 2 grades could hardly be in better demand 
than at the present time. The only thing that could increase 
shipments would be additional cars, which at this time are 
very scarce. Many of the mills in and around Alexandria‘ re- 
port that their stocks are badly broken, and others that they 
are short and oversold on a great many items. 

Short dimension such as 6-, 8- and 9-foot lengths are 
moving in large volume, and prices are showing very satis- 
factory increase. Long joists such as 26-foot and longer 
are not moving as well as last reported but prices have 
advanced several dollars in the last week. No. 3 dimension 
still continues to move in large quantity, and prices are 
increasing steadily. Boards No. 1 especially 1x12-inch is 
moving in large volume and prices on all lengths and widths 
are increasing daily. The call for 1x8--:and 1x10-inch is not 
quite as heavy as last week, but the prices are far in advance. 

soards No. 2 are called for frequently and prices on all 
widths are increasing right along, both %- and 13/16-inch 
boards being in splendid demand, with 1x12 leading in vol- 
ume, If the present demand continues the volume shipped 
this month will far exceed that shipped in March. Boards 
No. 3 show up very well in volume and prices are about 
two dollars better than last week. All widths are called for 
frequently. Fencing in all grades are being called for in 
large volume, and prices are steadily advancing, 1x6-inch 
in No. 1 grade and 1x4-inch No. 2 leading in volume. One- 
inch and 1x6-inch center matched leading in No. 3 grade. 
Grooved roofing continues to move only in fair volume, and 
prices are showing increase. One by ten-inch No. 1 leads 
in volume, 

Shiplap No. 1 moves splendidly in all widths and lengths 
and prices are increasing steacily. One by 8-inch leads and 
1x10-inch is being called for; 1x12 moving in small volume. 

Shiplap No. 2 could hardly be in better demand than at 
present, 1x8-inch and 1x10-inch moving in very large volume 
and 1x12-inech still showing slight increase. All widths show 
increases of about two dollars over the last week. Shiplap 
No. 3 is also moving in large volume, and prices are better 
than for many months. All widths are called for frequently. 
Plaster lath continue to move very well in both No. 1 and 
No. 2 grades and prices are very encouraging. Byrkit lath 
shows up well in price but the volume has had quite a fall- 
ing off in all lengths. 

s&better surfaced in all widths show market increase 
in prices, and the demand is very encouraging. One and 
one-fourth by 4- to 12-inch still lead. C surfaced and rough 
finish move in fair volume and prices increase steadily. 
One and one-fourth by 4- to 12-inch leads in volume, other 
widths being called frequently. Casing and base show a very 
good increase in prices but the volume has fallen off. Mold- 
ing and jambs move in fair volume and prices are on the 
upward incline. Drop siding, especially w&better, move 
in large volume, and prices have advanced about two dol- 
lars in the last week. No. 1 is being called for very often 
but No. 2 is not moving in such large volume as the mills 
would like to see. Prices on all grades show a noticeable 
increase. 

Partition and bevel siding are moving only in fair volume 
but prices show up better every week, B&better in each item 
leading in volume. Ceiling %-inch in all grades is moving 
in very large volume and prices are very satisfactory. One- 
half- and %-inch continue to move only in fair volume but 
prices are steadily increasing. skbetter leads in both 
sizes. Flooring 1x3-inch is not moving as well as the mill- 
men would like to see but prices are steadily advancing. B& 
better flat grain, B&better edge grain and No. 1 flat grain 
continue to lead in volume. 

Flooring 1x4-inch moves in splendid volume and _ prices 
on all grades are showing up very well. Edge grain floor- 
ing is not showing the advance as much as the flat grains 
in both 1x4-inch and 1x3-inch. B & better edge grain, B & 
better flat grain and No. 1 flat grain continue to lead in 
volume, these grades showing the greatest increases in price. 
Several of the mills report taking orders at list prices in the 
last week while others are just below list. The consensus 
of opinion is that the present demand will continue for some 
time to come and that prices will advance even more than 
they have in the last several weeks. 

A large number of wholesalers, retailers, commission men 
and line yard men have been in this territory in the last 
week and several others are reported on their way here 
while others have telegrams here waiting for them. The 
local trade is still very encouraging to the millmen in this 
territory. Building permits are also very heavy in Alexandria 
and adjoining townships. Everything looks as if 1917 would 
be the banner year for southern yellow pine. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


April 23.—Some of the short line railroads have given the 
mills on their lines a better supply of cars during the las! 
ten days, which has kept a number of mills from having tv 
close down. On the other railroads the supply is no better 
than formerly and no positive assurance has been given a 
to when the car situation will be better. 

Prices have gone up several dollars a thousand during the 
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last ten days. Manufacturers find no trouble getting orders 
for anything that they will cut, and at their own prices. 
In addition to regular line of material usually cut by the 
mills, buyers have been thru this territory recently with 
orders for*’ship stock to be used in building submarine chasers. 

The Moore-Haggerty Lumber Co., at Benmore, Miss., last 
week advanced the wages of their common laborers 50 cents 
a day. The Bentley & Emery Co., at Richton, Miss., recently 
gave all of their employees an advance of 10 percent. 

Work is being rushed on the new line which is being built 
by the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad from a point. on its line 
near Hovey, Miss., to Kiln, Miss., where the large plant of 
the Jordan River Lumber Co. is located. When this line is 
completed the Jordana River Lumber Co. will have three rail- 
road outlets, as well as an outlet by water. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co., which has been operating 
several log camps near Columbia, Miss., has closed down a 
part of its operations on account of decreasing the output 
of its sawmill at Bogalusa. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


April 24.—To say that utter demoralization has struck 
this market would be putting it mildly. Vrices are absolutely 
wild and almost any old price can be secured and the buyer is 
glad to pay, if he can only get his lumber moving. The car 
situation has grown from bad to worse and from supplying 
one or two cars the railroads have quit altogether, according 
to local lumbermen. Many mills are booked to the limit and 
daily refusals are reported, 

Cliff Williams, the largest portable sawmill dealer in the 
State, has turned his attention to the dire need of the country 
for foodstuff and is advocating the closing down of sawmills 
one to three days each week and turning the labor and teams 
to the field and plow. 

Many farmers have engaged in the small lumber business 
because they have no seed to plant, no food for stock because 
of crop failures, and are compelled to mill and haul lumber 
to keep the wolf away from the door. 

Stable quotations could not be secured this week, all lum- 
bermen declaring that there was an advance of from $3.50 to 
$5 on dimension, with a corresponding advance on other 


stock, 
JACKSON, MISS. 


April 23.—The local lumber market is “shot to pieces.” 
Advances have been so rapid and the market is so unsettled 
that it is difficult to get any quotations whatever, The 
general estimate is that yellow pine lumber has advanced 
about $2.50 a thousand during the last six days. Rumors 
of big war orders fill the air, but it can not be learned 
definitely where any of these orders have been placed or at 
what price. 

The car situation is as bad as ever. With northern and 
eastern markets opening up the mills can get almost their 
own prices if they can deliver, but anything like the needed 
number of cars seems impossible. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


April 25.—From all present indications Jacksonville is 
going to be the greatest ship building center on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. Jacksonville affords unusual opportunities 
for ship building for the reason that it is the natural outlet 
for the vast longleaf yellow pine resources of the Southeast, 
also for the reason that this is a section which abounds in 
live oak, the “knuckles” of which are so essential in ship 
construction. Coming at a time when the shortage of cars 
and the several rail and water embargoes have diverted the 
lumber of the Southeast from its natural courses, the ship 
building industry has opened a wide vista of opportunity for 
ship building lumber. 

Several newly organized ship building companies in Jack- 
sonville have already taken orders for the immediate con- 
struction of thirty-eight wooden ships for the Government, 
besides merchantmen which will be placed on the open mar- 
ket. Thousands of laborers will have to be recruited for 
this new industry and the manufacturers of lumber are turn- 
ing their attention right now to supplying the unprecedented 
demand for ts heavy timbers used in ship construction. 
President W. Frazier Jones, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, Ava sent out “mobilization orders” to all as- 
sociation mills, requesting immediate statistics as to the 
amount of this kind of stock that each mill can supply. Ship 
stock calls for longleaf yellow pine in dimensions of 10x10 
to 24x24 in lengths from 16 to 40 feet, besides framing. 
The same activity is shown along the Gulf coast as far as 
Texas. 

Assistant Secretary Green, of the Southern Cypress Manu 
facturers’ Association, in charge of the eastern division, says 
that practically all of the eastern members will attend the 
annual meeting of the association at New Orleans next month. 
They will travel in a special car. 

Contract has been given to the L. Moore Dry Kiln Co., of 
Jacksonville, to rebuild for the Vinegar Bend Lumber Co., 
Vinegar Bend, Ala., three dry kilns that were recently de 
stroyed by fire. The new outfit will consist of three rooms 
20x120 feet with daily capacity of 60,000 feet. According to 
present plans, the new kilns will be completed in the early 
part of May. 





WARREN, ARK. 


April 23.—The last week has witnessed an unprecedented 
demand for all items of lumber. Prices have advanced in 
leaps and bounds, and very little stock is now being offered 
at a greater concession than $1 off list. Buyers are thick 
and fabulous prices are offered. Flooring is scarce at from 
$1 above to $1 off list, practically all flat grain flooring being 
in heavy demand at $1 above list; ceiling, partition and 
siding $1 off; finish, $3 to $4 off; 4- and G-inch No. 1 fe neing, 
$1 above list ; Nos. 1 and 2 boards from $1 off list to $1 above, 
and the same concessions on dimension. Arkansas soft pine 
lath are being quoted from $3 to $3.50 f.o.b. mill for No. 1 
and 50 cents less for No. 2. 

Not an item on the list is dragging, and a ready market 
is found for anything the manufacturer has to offer. It is not 
a questfon of price or shipment but “will you accept and ship 
when you cana?’ 

The extraordinary heavy demand can be attributed to two 
or three causes: Shipments the last year have been far below 
normal, consequently stocks at consuming points are ex- 
tremely low, and with the approach of spring trade dealers 
are making a rush to cover their requirements. Doubtless 
a number of the orders are duplicates as shipments are from 
thirty to ninety days in moving to destination on account of 
the severe car shortage and stringent loading rules enforced 
by the carriers. Dealers also are well aware of the fact that 
stocks at the mills are badly broken, and orders placed early 
stand a much better chance of being shipped. The contem 
plated 15 percent general advance in freight rates is also 
stimulating baying, and the anticipated heavy purchases by 
the Government for ship building is having its effect, as 
buyers know that Government orders will have to be given 
preference over everything else. 

It is really deplorable that the manufacturers are unable 
to cope with the situation, due entirely to transportation 






facilities. Cars are still from 50 percent to 85 percent below 
requirements, and when orders are finally put in transit they 
are unreasonably slow in moving. Increased demurrage rules 
and loading rules may have had some effect but it is not 
noticeable. Instead of increasing the penalties for holding 
cars penalties should be assessed on the railroads in favor 
of shippers when cars do not move a certain distance each 
day. Increased per diem charges have no effect, as each 
railroad company has enough equipment on foreign lines to 
offset foreign equipment on its own rails. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


April 25.—The ‘Make-A-Garden” movement in Birming- 
ham last week occupied more of the attention of the lumber 
dealers in this district than did the sales of lumber. The 
car situation was such that it has become almost useless to 
accept orders and those on the books could not be booked, so 
beyond punching the railroads up in efforts to secure deliv- 
eries and obtain cars, little was done, 

Prices are eminently satisfactory according to every one 
of the dealers. J. W. Oden, of the Oden-Elliot Lumber Co., 
today declared that prices were the best he had ever known 
and that everything was lovely except the car situation. 
“The lack of cars is holding us back badly,” he declared, 

The shingle trade holds on nobly with prices very stiff. 
One firm today quoted No, 1 yellow pine at $3.50 f.o.b. mill 
and No. 2 pine at $1.50 f.o.b. mill. Other grades on roof- 
ing timber and building material are quoted at prices just as 
high. 

Suilding material dealers report business this week not so 
good as it has been heretofore. Operations have been cut 
down considerably since war was declared and consequently 
the dealers have begun to feel it. Considerable repair work 
is being done, but as a whole disappointment was expressed 
today. 

The National Good Roads’ convention which met here last 
week brought a number of men interested in the lumber in- 
dustry in various ways to Birmingham, Most of these men 
have other interests as well, but all expressed the conviction 
that the good roads movement was of as much importance to 
Alabama lumv#ermen as to the farmers of the State, in that it 
would enable them to move their timber to better advantage 
and that good roads would further the colonizing of cut-over 


lands. 
HOUSTON, 


April 24.-Meetings of interest to the lumber fraternity 
have taken most of the manufacturers and dealers in south- 
eastern Texas away from their homes and as a result there 
has been little doing in the yellow pine market for the last 
two weeks. Prices continue to soar and there are no two 
manufacturers quoting the same figures for material. Stocks 
at the mills ere reported badly broken and many of the mills 
are doing no cutting. The demand continues strong and 
the retail trade is pretty good. Many inquiries are being 
received by exporters and a number of shipments are being 
made, The Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. has shipped 500,000 
feet to England and is loading 2,500,000 feet of material for 
the Allies. 

Railroad supplies have gone up 100.8 percent in two years, 
according to a table prepared by the International & Great 
Northern Railroad, which is one of the lines asking for an 
increase in freight rates. The lumber increases mentioned 
are, lumber 47.8 percent, bridge timber 22.3 percent and 
cypress ties, 17 percent. 

Lynch Davidson, president of the Continental Lumber Co, 
and allied lumber interests, G. M. Seaman, secretary and 
treasurer of the company, R. C. Duff, retired lumberman, 
and others have bought control of the Grant Oil Co. and are 
going extensively into cil development. 

The Texas Export Co. is putting in dry kilns at its plant 
at Jasper, according to W. M. White, general sales agent. 

John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
and several associates have purchased a 250-foot vessel which 
has been put in the rosin trade out of Mobile and Gulf ports 
and which will also be used for carrying lumber to Europe. 
The boat, which has a 2500-ton dead weight carrying 
capacity, has been christened the John H, Kirby. The vessel 
was formerly under British registry and for fifteen years 
was in the wool trade between London and Australia, Later 
on the vessel may call at Houston for lumber and rosin car- 


_ BEAUMONT, TEX. 


April 23.—There is a tremendous demand for all kinds of 
lumber and timber and particularly for’ ship building mate- 
rial, according to local manufacturers. Ilundreds of orders 
were declined last week by local dealers because of their 
inability to secure cars, The car situation is said to be 
loosening up slightly on some lines, but there is no improve 
ment in the situation here, 

Prices of the September list are now prevailing, if it 
can correctly be stated that any certain seale of prices 
exists. The searcity of cars makes shipments so uncertain 
that some of the mills have been getting about any price they 
ask, providing they can deliver the goods. 

Railroad buying is as strong as available shipping facilities 
will permit and the retail yards thruout the country are 
clamoring for lumber. The mills continue to hold their pro- 
duction down so as not to accumulate any surplus and all 
local manufacturers report that stocks are below normal, 
most of them also being badly broken. 

A large delegation of Beaumont citizens, including about 
fifty lumbermen, attended the launching of the schooner City 
of Houston at Orange, Saturday. This schooner is being 
built for Henry Piaggio, lumber exporter of Gulfport, Miss., 
who is having two more vessels of like size and design built 
at Beaumont. The framework for the hulls of the two boats 
here ‘is completed. The ships will be called the City of 
Beaumont and the City of Dallas, 


ORANGE, TEX. 


April 23.—The situation is improving—even beyond the 
most sanguine expectations of local lumbermen. Dimension 
is reported as selling freely on the September list, an in- 
crease in price of more than 100 percent in the last twelve 
months. B & better flooring sells around $30 at the mill 
and a sale of rough finish at $29 f.o.b. mill was reported 
late last week. There is a great inquiry for special cutting 
reported by local lumbermen. Retail yard stocks are re- 
ported very low and the demand from this source is also 
large. In spite of the attractive prices prevailing none of 
the mills seems inclined to adopt overtime schedules, ap- 
parently realizing that adoption of longer running schedules 
would not only fail to aid them in getting their lumber to the 
market but would intensify the difficulties of the car situation. 
The car shortage continues acute and there is no promise of 
relief, so far as can be seen from the local viewpoint. 

On Saturday, April 21, there was hoisted on a newly 
erected staff in the grounds of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
company’s Office one of the largest flags flying in this section. 
The staff from which the flag floats is 110 feet in height and 
is of steel tubing, tapering from five inches in diameter at 
the base to two inches. A brass staff at the top of the pole 
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of consequence ought to have proper card repre. 


sentation. 
WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest 
card users—superiority of 
engraving and the 
convenience of the 
book form style 
explains why. 

Send for tab of 
specimens, detach 
them.one by one 
and observe their 
sharp edges and 
generalexcellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers, Plate Makers, Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO » 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


Perféction 










Brand 
OAK 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
SAWED v SAWE St ° 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING ripe. 
Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 


A Dependable 
Brand 


is what every dealer wants today—de- 
pendable for quality, millworkand grad- 
ing. Like hundreds of other dealers, 
you too will find 


Dixie Brand Flooring 


Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 














always possesses the same uni- 
form quality. Hardwoods are 
our specialty. Try us next time. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
sh, Cypress and Gum Lumber. 









SAP CUMS wep GUM 
ASH CYPRESS 
HEART of the ‘Best “Arkansas Timber 





To prove to you that we know how to 
make big value lumber even tho our manu- 
facturing cost is 4% higher than would be 
necessary were we to lower our 


Quality and Grade 


we suggest a trial order. 

The next time you want high quality, per- 
fect millwork and dependable grading in 
Southern Hardwoods, send us your order. 


National Inspection Guaranteed. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 








We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 
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Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!!, Onalaska, Texas. 


GENUINE TUPELO 


6,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16° | 12,122’ 6x6 squares 12 to 16’ 
4,633° 7x7 squares 12to 16° | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12 to 16° 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 











We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 














(a => 
Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


SALES 5 1811-1814 Wright Building, 
OFFICE! ST. LOUIS, MO. 





GIDEON, MO. 
A, 

















GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8" & 13-16” 


Hardwood Flooring? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
too if desired. 











Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











WE WANT TO MOVE 


160 M’ 1” No. 3 Basswood 200 M’ 1” No. 3 Hemlock 
200 M’ 1” No. 3 Birch 3 Cars 1” No. 2 Birch 

150 M’ 8.4 No. 3 Birch 3 Cars 1%” No. 3 Soft Elm ° 
300 M’ 6-4 No.3 Hardwood 2 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Birch 
100 M’ 2” No. 3 Hemlock 3 Cars 1” No. 1 Com. Birch 


General Lumber Company, Milwaukee 











HIS book covers 
every phase of 


Lumber Shed Perens: 


Construction and other buildings 


used in connection 
By MET L. SALEY with a retail yard, 


with plans and illustrations. Has 176 pages 
printed on a high grade sepia paper, durably 
bound in Russian linen. Sent postpaid any- 
where in U.S., Canada or Mexico for $1.50 
a copy. 








American Lumberman »--**"%. Chicago 














_carries the sheaves and is surmounted by the star and cres- 


cent emblem of the Lutcher & Moore company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


April 24..-A good many retailers in this section have 
been unable to believe that the shortage of lumber and cars 
was as bad as the manufacturers and wholesalers were re- 
porting, but now, with the spring demand opening up briskly 
and many of the milis not accepting orders they are beginning 
to wonder what to do next. 

As indicating the prosperous general business condition in 
this section, the bank reports show that the clearings for 
yesterday, April 23, were $28,239,442, compared with $15, 
404,518, an increase of 110.6 percent. 

Thor Sanborn, sales manager of the East Oregon Lumber 
Co,, is back from several weeks at the company’s mills in 
eastern Oregon and along the west Coast. Mr. Sanborn 
says the Inland Kmpire mills are swamped with orders and 
that new business is offered in far larger volume than can be 
handled, He says the demand for California and Idaho pine 
is expanding very rapidly in this section and in the North and 
Kast. 

“Our retail business is 100 percent better than it was at 
this time last year,” says Duval Jackson, president of the 
Southwestern Lumber Co., a lineyard concern with many 
yards in Oklahoma. “The farmers and oil men are buying 
fast, crop prospects are excellent and collections are excel- 
lent.” 

Ben Foster, who, besides his big retail lumber interests in 
Kansas, also has 10,000 or more acres of wheat in the west- 
ern counties, says that rain came in time to save part of the 
crop and to put the ground in excellent shape for other crops 
such as forage and corn, and that the farmers in that sec- 
tion are not regarding the short wheat crop as an irreparable 
calamity. Fi 

0. EK. Renfro, president of the Byrne-Renfro Lumber Com 
pany, is at the company’s mill at King, Ark., for a few days. 

W. FF. Ingham, president of the Ingham Lumber Company, 
has gone to his mills for a fortnight. 

J.B. White, member of the Federal Shipping Board, Wash 
ington, ID. C., and also general manager of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., was in Kansas City one day 
last week for a meeting of the mill managers of the company. 

Mr. White's duties at Washington, he says, keep him very 
closely confined there. 

I. G. McLean, for fifteen years Kansas City representative 
of the Buchanan Lumber Co, of Texarkana, Ark., has resigned 
to become sales manager of the Buschow Lumber Co., of this 
city. He will be succeeded by Ek. M. Lockridge, the Buchanan 
company’s representative in Detroit, who has been with the 
concern ten years. Mr. McLean and Mr. Lockridge both have 
been very active in lumber affairs in Kansas City and have 
taken conspicuous parts in organizations formed to promote 
fellowship among men engaged in the industry. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


April 23,—Deman1 last week was just as good as the week 
previous, if not better in some respects, for both rough and 
dressed lumber and prices are changing so rapidly that it is a 
dificult matter to keep up with them. Operators have 
changed their lists frequently even during the last week and 
those that have secured sufficient business to keep them going 
for some time have issued lists carrying prices, on rough stock 
especially, from $1 to $2 a thousand feet above current 
quotations. There is no question but that further advances 
will be noted on some items within the week while many of 
those lagging behind in the procession will be higher in their 
quotations. 

The mills are sold far ahead on rough lumber, both upper 
and lower grades, and it appears from present indications that 
the war instead of having a dampening effect on the demand 
for this lumber will cause an increased demand for such good 
lumber as is being used for munition cases and also for the 
lower grades for other kinds of boxes, crates ete. As a whole 
the North Carolina pine mills are not producing their normal 
output, caused by conditions enumerated several times before 
and which are well known to the trade. On the other hand, 
the railroads are giving more-attention to lumber and larger 
shipments are being made. ‘This has relieved the mills of a 
great deal of stock and has also caused a better demand for 
dressed stock, resulting in further advances being noted in 
that department, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


April 23.—The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. has given notice 
of an embargo upon lumber shipped by way of Washington 
to the North. The route from Norfolk across the Chesa- 
peake Bay and up to the peninsula was embargoed as long 
ago as last December, and ever since then it has been neces- 
sary to obtain permits. Now that the other outlet has also 
been closed the shippers of lumber from the South to the 
northern markets are in a bad way, the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad also having closed down. Just what special rea- 
son there was to make the embargo necessary has not 
developed, but the supposition prevails that the extraordi 
nary requirements of the Government and circumstances 
connected therewith are at the bottom of the action taken. 
It is assumed that large quantities of materials needed to 
meet the wants of the army and to keep up the manufacture 
of certain products are making such demands upon the 
transportation facilities as to render the latter altogether 
unequal to the handling of the private business. 

The order of the Government quartermaster at Fort How- 
ard, just outside of Baltimore, for 41,000 pieces of North 
Carolina pine dimension stock has not yet been awarded, it 
is said, altho the bids submitted were to be opened last 
Thursday. What has caused the delay can only be conjec- 
tured. The fact that the order called for about 750,000 
feet of 6x6x12 may suggest an explanation. This is an 
odd size of which most yards have only a few hundred or a 
few thousand feet at the most in stock, and to supply such 
a quantity at short notice may be set down as impossible, 
especially at this time, when the production of the mills 
is more or less curtailed by scarcity of workmen and other 


conditions. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


April 25.—-I'wo logging companies ceased operation in 
Whatcom County this week, the Nestos ‘Cimber Co. (Ltd.), 
because it had exhausted its supply of timber at its old loca- 
tion, and the Samish Bay Logging Co. temporarily. The 
Nestos Timber Co. is not certain just when it will resume 
cutting logs. It is now cutting piles. The Samish Bay 
company may resume operation in a few weeks. The McCoy- 
Loggie Timber Co. will shortly double its output. Next week 
it will begin ballasting its five miles of railroad and will soon 
penetrate its own extensive timber tracts. Until now it has 
confined its operations to timber located along its railroad 
right of way. 

The Siemons Lumber Co. announces that it will rebuild the 
two dry kilns which were destroyed by fire a few days ago 
with a loss of 1,000,000 shingles, entailing a total money loss 
of $6,500. The kilns will cost $1,500 each, j 

The Alaska Packers’ Association’s ship Star of Lapland 


will this week shift from the Morrison mill to the Bloedel 
Donovan docks to load 500,000 feet of lumber for Alaska. It 
wlil also carry from Bellingham 400,000 box shooks, loaded 
at the Morrison plant. The steam schooner Nhasta, of the 
Kk. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s fleet, has for an indefinite length of 
time been transferred to the Columbia River-California run. 

The Pacific American Fisheries has purchased material for 
the construction of two more wooden steamers. Each will be 
270 feet long, with a tonnage of 3,000 tons. With their com- 
pletion the company will have a fleet of six wooden steamers, 

M. F. Sommerstrom, of Oakland, Cal., was in Bellingham 
this week seeking a site for a shipyard. Ile says that the 
best place for ship construction is the Vacific Northwest 
because of the available timber supply. In addition to Mr, 
Sommerstrom, local capitalists are interesting themselves in 
a shipyard to be built here in the near future. 

Hfenry M. White, immigration commissioner for the Puget 
Sound district, says that Bellingham, Anacortes, Blaine and 
other nearby towns have furnished a list of seventy-three 
ship carpenters who are available for Government service. 
The entire State, he says, has about 1,500 ship carpenters, 
of whom 1,200 can qualify. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


April 23.--A number of Seattle lumbermen, particularly 
those interested in cargo and export trade, are leaving Seattle 
for San Francisco for conferences regarding the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., and the Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau. Among those going from here are EK. G., Ames, 
manager of the Puget Mill Co., this city; C. KE. Hill, Seattle 
representative of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. ; 
Irred W. Alexander, secretary of the Pacific Lumber Inspec 
tion Bureau, this city. J. H. Bloedel, president of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, is already in San Francisco. 
Cargo shippers from other north coast points will also go 
down to San Francisco early next week. 

Lumbermen here are particularly interested in the Govern 
ment program for building wooden ships, and are beginning 
to wonder if they will be able to furnish the material and 
lengths desired as rapidly as the Government wants them. 
Already the demand from private concerns for shipbuilding 
material has brought about a change in this log situation 
on Puget Sound and the differentials for longer length logs 
are increasing, as the demand for this class of material has 
so greatly improved. 

The organization of new shipbuilding companies for con 
struction of wooden vessels continues and nearly every week 
sees additional corporations. During the last week one of 
these companies organized was the Sandstrom Shipbuilding 
Co. J. M. Farrell, a Seattle lumberman, is president and 
treasurer, and Hlerman Hl. Sandstrom, a Pacific coast ship 
builder, is general manager, ‘This company has secured a 
site of 8% acres adjoining the city limits at Ballard Station, 
which has a frontage of 1,000 feet on Puget Sound, It is 
reported that work on the yards will be started within a few 
days. The site is an excellent one and there is room for at 
least twelve ways. The company expects to build ships for the 
Government at the start and has notified the Shipping Board 
that it will be glad to receive contracts at once, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


April 23.—-Materially improving its equipment and power 
facilities, the Dempsey Lumber Co, has just finished install 
ing a 450-horsepower Allis-Chalmers turbine steam engine 
for supplying additional power, chiefly to the light plant and 
planing mill. The engine is now in successful operation. 
The company finds the market continuing strong, with the 
transportation situation still serious. 

Mill employees of the Mineral Lake Lumber Co., Tacoma 
Building, at Mineral during the week got together and pur- 
chased what is said to be one of the largest flags on Puget 
Sound, It is 20x36 feet and a big municipal flag-raising 
celebration is planned for April 22 at the mill when the flag 
will be raised on the highest pole that can be obtained, Altho 
men of many nationalities are employed by the company, all 
joined of their own accord in the flag plan and have engaged 
the Eatonville band to furnish music for the flag raising. 

The Tacoma shops of the Milwaukee railroad are turning 
out an order of 1,000 freight cars which they expect to 
finish by Sept. 1 for use on the system. Three to four new 
ears daily are being turned out on the order and as fast as 
the cars leave the sbops they are inspected and put into 
service, 

The Far West Clay Co., of Tacoma, Tacoma Building, is 
filling an order for a large shipment of hollow tile for the 
Raymond Lumber Co., of Raymond, for new dry kilns at the 
Raymond plant. It is also filling an order for the Southwest 
Manufacturing Co., on Willapa Harbor, which is rebuilding 
its recently burned building with a fireproof structure. 

Great Northern Railway representatives here estimate 
22,000,000 feet of lumber, in round numbers, was used in 
the construction of thirty-five stretches of timber snowsheds, 
just completed by the road in the Cascades. W. L. Clement 
had charge of the work which began in May, 1916, and was 
expected to be done in May, 1917, but has been finished 
ahead of time. The Great Northern snowshed purchases, 
coupled with the cnormous demand for lumber for ship 
building purposes on Puget Sound, and a strong local and 
semi-local demand for lumber for various industrial purposes, 
have been a material stimulant to the market, helping to 
offset the 50 percent below normal cargo trade that has 
resulted from the war. 

A visitor in Seattle this week was L. H. Winje, of Wim 
bledon, N. Dak., where he is manager of one of the yards of 
the Rogers Lumber Co. In company with Mr. Winje was 
Ilarvey Warner, buyer for the Rogers Lumber Co., of Minne 
apolis. Messrs. Winje and Warner left Seattle for Tacoma 
and Portland, and will return to Seattle before going home. 

R. R. Forbes, of U. S. Epperson & Co., Kansas City, was a 
visitor in Seattle this week. Mr. Forbes was on a business 
trip looking after the interests of his company, which is a 
well known lumber interinsurance organization. 

The 8S. A. Woods Machine Co., whose Seattle representative 
is the veteran machinery salesman, George I, Youle, has 
moved from its former location to 520 First Ave. Sot, where 
the company has commodious and well lighted offices and 
large store rooms. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


April 23.-—An order for twenty-five carloads of tent poles 
for the use of the United States army has been received from 
the Federal Government by the Grays Harbor Commercial Co., 
of Cosmopolis. The first carload was dispatched yesterday 
and the rest of the order will be moved at about a carload a 
day. Hach car will contain about 2,100 poles—the order call 
ing for approximately 60,000 poles in all. Each pole is 12 
feet long and 3 inches square. Government orders are being 
given the right of way over all railroads in preference to all 
other goods and despite the car shortage plenty of cars will 
be made available to handle Government orders. 

Driving of piling for the first way of Aberdeen’s third ship 
yard is being rushed as fast as possible on the property just 
east of the Western mill, which has been leased by the Grays 
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Ilarbor Motorship Corporation. This corporation has placed 
a heavy order with local parties for shipbuilding material 
which is another indication that the company plans to get 
ships under construction at as early a date as possible. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


April 23.—Spokane and Inland Empire lumbermen will do 
their share in the general patriotic effort to provide sufficient 
food for this country during the war. Scores of acres of 
logged-off lands will be available for stockmen and others 
who wish to increase the food output, the use of the ground 
being given free by lumbermen. Many millmen are also 
making special provisions for employees who enlist for the 
duration of the war by continuing their wages and holding 
their positions until they return. 

National farm loan associations are being formed in 395 
communities of the four northwestern States, for which 
Spokane is the headquarters. The completion of the or- 
ganization will make available funds for clearing large sec- 
tions of logged-off lands, materially aiding the lumber in- 
dustry. In a number of cases more than one association is 
being formed in the same community. As the law requires 
that an association ask a $20,000 loan as a minimum, the 
applications represent a minimum of $7,000,000. 

A crew of Government surveyors and cruisers will be put 
to work in the timber belt of the former Spokane Indian 
reservation about May 1. There are several prospective 
buyers for the large belt of timber in the Indian forest re- 
serve, and the Government is preparing for the sale. Most 
of the timber is located on the east side of the reserve and 
is interspersed with Indian allotments, many of which have 
been patented and are for sale by their Indian owners. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


April 28.—Shipbuilding is the absorbing topic of conver- 
sation among lumbermen here‘for the reason that within a 
few weeks every shipyard in the Columbia River district is 
expected to be working to fullest capacity, and many new 
ones are to be established, encouraged by a large number of 
Government orders for craft to carry foodstuffs to the Allies. 
It is understood that about 65 percent of the vessels to be 
built by the Government will be laid on the ways in the 
Pacific Northwest and of these the Columbia River will have 
a good share, It is also a fact that Columbia River and 
Willamette Valley sawmills will be called upon to furnish 
material for vessels that are built on Puget Sound, as the 
mills here are especially equipped to supply the extremely 
long timbers that enter into the construction of wooden 
vessels, 

A question that has been discussed considerably is that 
labor for the shipbuilding industry will furnish employment 
to thousands of men that must be drawn from the ranks of 
the idle or from other lines of work. It is expected that a 
number will be attracted by the higher wages from the lumber 
mills and the logging camps to the yards, and this may add 
to the problems of the lumber manufacturers. At a meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce last Saturday it was said that 
the number of men that may be required by the yards, as it 
now appears, will be from 5,000 to 7,000. 

During last week the car situation improved considerably 
and large quantities of lumber were started for rail destina- 
tions. Water shipments for offshore ports are practically 
negligible, there being but one vessel in the river loading at 
present. This is the auxiliary sailing vessel City of Portland 
which is loading at St. Helens for her second voyage to 
Australia, The vessel was built at the McCormick yards at 
St. Helens and has been booked for four cargoes for 
Australia. 

susiness is good, good prices are being paid and all that 
stands in the way of progress is the car shortage. 

I’, H. Ransom, manager-treasurer of the Eastern & Western 
Lumber Co,, returned this week from an extended visit’ in 
California. He reports that California has been suffering 
in some sections from lack of rain and for that reason the 
outlook is not as bright as it might be. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


April 28.—Unusual conditions prevail in the lumber mar- 
ket, with the local and State building demand light and the 
northern mills well supplied with eastern orders for fir, 
hut hampered by lack of sufficient cars. However, very 
good prices are obtained for such lumber as can be shipped, 
so there are no signs of the market weakéning. On the 
contrary, the tendency is toward higher prices for redwood, 
and white and sugar pine, as well as for fir. 

The lumber market continues strong here, with a great 
demand for heavy materials required for construction of 
wharves and for shipbuilding purposes. 

The Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Company, with 
general offices in this city, made a very good showing dur- 
ing the week ended April 20, despite the war situation, which 
makes the securing of vessels for lumber exports very diffi- 
cult. Additional orders were booked, aggregating 10,163,000 
feet of lumber. This brings the grand total of orders taken 
since the opening of business last November up to 116,361, 
000 feet. On April 17, the company issued Circular No. 
18, making a slight advance in prices, which is fully justi- 
fied by the present conditions in the lumber industry. ‘The 
prices are all less 244 percent for cash. For loading in 
April, May and June, 1917, the price has been advanced 
from $13 base, “G”’ List, to $14. For the third quarter 
of 1917, an advance of $1 has been made, to $15 base— 
the price previously in effect for the fourth quarter, which 
has not been advanced. For the first half of 1918, there 
is an advance of $1 making the new price $16. For the 
last half of 1918, on which no price had formerly been fixed, 
$18 base is announced. General Manager A. A. Baxter 
Says in his weekly letter to the mills: “The reasons for 
this advance were continual reports coming in regarding 
the unsatisfactory labor conditions at the camps and the 
mills, for the-present, with uncertainty as to the future, 
and we thought it wise to advance our prices, especially 
for future shipment, so as to discourage speculation for 
distant loading; also, there is already a fair demand for 
ship building lumber over the entire Coast, with strong indi- 
cations that this demand will be increased up to the limit 
of the mills’ ability to furnish, and this, in turn, will ma- 
terially lessen the export capacity of the mills devoting them- 
Selves to ship building material, and the prices of the 
ship a material will be equally as attractive as the 
export,” 

The offshore freight market continues very firm, with but 
few new charters reported here. There is no increase in the 
Supply of ocean tonnage available for shipments of lumber, 
and offshore lumber freight rates continue extremely high. 
Coasting lumber freights are very firm, with hardly enough 
steam schooners to handle the domestic trade, altho several 
hew coasters have been completed recently. Coastwise 
freight quotations are $6 from Puget Sound or Columbia 
a to San Francisco, and $7 to southern California 
vorts. 

Two more sales of vessels owned here were recorded last 
week, when the schooners Alpena and Stimson changed hands. 
They were sold by J. H. Baxter to parties on the Gulf of 


Mexico, delivery to be made at the close of their present 
voyages. The Alpena was sold for $95,000 and the Stimson 
for $55,000. 

One of the encouraging features that are attracting atten- 
tion in the local financial and lumber circles is the remark- 
able advance in the stock of the Weed Lumber Co. during the 
last few weeks. A short time ago the stock was quoted at 
$65 bid, while more recently sales at $95 have been re- 
corded. The company has issued outstanding stock aggre- 
gating $1,950,000 with a par value of $100 and about four 
years ago dividends were paid regularly amounting to $1 a 
share a month. During the depression in the lumber indus- 
try, these. dividends have been intermittent. However, dur- 
ing the last six months, there has been remarkable change 
for the better. Elmer H. Cox, manager and a director of 
the Weed Lumber Co., is quoted as having said that he 
believed a dividend was possible from recent earnings. He 
said: “Business has been very good during the last six 
months. We have shipped large orders of doors and sash to 
the East. I may say the condition of the company fully 
warrants the resumption of dividends should the directors 
so decide. I for one would be in favor of it. I do not 
believe, however, in placing the stock again on a dollar-a- 
month dividend basis. I do not believe any lumber company 
is able to pay monthly dividends, the business is so largely 
seasonal.” 

According to Oroville advices, the Tulare Lumber Co, has 
sold its entire buildings in Butte and Plumas counties to the 
Swayne Lumber Co, The deal involves the timber holdings of 
the Truckee Lumber Co. in Butte and Plumas counties, in 
the vicinity of Merrimac, together with a large mill at 
Oroville and a narrow gage railroad, known as the Butte 
& Plumas, connecting the timberlands with the mill. W. H. 
Swayne, vice president and general manager of the Swayne 
Lumber Co., which has a sawmill of all-steel construction at 
Oroville, says that the work of putting the mill and log- 
ging road into running order for the new season will be 
pushed at once. The sawmill will be operated at half ca- 
pacity this season, with a force of 150 men, and next year 
a full output will be made. Additional machinery is being 
installed at the plant. It is understood that the timberlands 
recently acquired from the Truckee Lumber Co. are sufficient 
to keep the Swayne Lumber Co.’s plant in operation for 
forty years. It is reported that the Swayne interests will 
broad-gage they Butte & Plumas line and extend it for a 
distance of ten miles. 

Advices from Merced say that the Yosemite Lumber Co., 
operating its logging base in the El Portal woods and the saw 
mills at Merced Falls, will open the 1917 season within a 
short time, according to Manager Carl Bachem. The first 
trainload of logs, comprising the timber left in the woods 
from last season, reached Merced Falls from the woods last 
week. Snow has been plowed from the road, clearing the 
track for the new operations. Three locomotives and a 
show plow were employed. Many of the drifts were from 
twelve to fourteen feet deep. Snow has been greater in 
quantity, depth and hardness than in any previous year 
since the company began operations in the sugar and white 


pine belt. Probably the plant will be running full blast 
after May 1. 
According to advices from ‘Truckee, work has been 


begun on the new sawmill to be operated by R. Gracey 
at Deep Creek this summer. The capacity of the plant is 
to be approximately 4,000,000 feet for the season. Gracey 
plans to ship about 5,000 cords of pulp wood to Floriston 
for use in the paper mill. 

Ki. A. Selfridge, president of the California Redwood Agso- 
ciation, has returned from a business trip to Washington, 
PD. (., and various eastern cities, 

H. D, 


Mortenson, president of the Pelican Bay Lumber 
Co, and of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufac 


turers’ Association, arrived in the city a few days ago to 
attend a directors’ meeting of the latter organization. He 
reports that the Pelican Bay Lumber Co.’s mill at Klamath 
Falls recently started up for the season, with prospects for 
making a big cut. He has since left for the Kast, in company 
with M. H. Grover, of Hilt. 

J. H. Bloedel, head of the Bloedel-Donovan Lumber (Co., 
operating a big sawmill at Bellingham, Wash., has gone to 
southern California after passing a few days here. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


April 25.—The season of navigation as to incoming grain 
cargoes began here yesterday and several vessels were able 
to work their way out-of here last week, tho greatly impeded 
by heavy ice in this end of the lake. Lumber vessels 
which have tied up hereabouts during the winter are now 
going into commission, but it is expected to be several weeks 
before much lumber arrives here. The tonnage available 
for lumber carrying this season will run many million feet 
short of a year ago, owing to the withdrawal of vessels 
for the handling of other freight. It is likely that the sea- 
son here will not be as active as last year, for not only 
are vessels scarce and freights high but labor for loading 
and unloading is hard to find. 

The number of building permits granted here last week 
was 129, with sixty wooden dwellings. The total costs were 
$318,600, This represents improvement in both number and 
costs, 

The high price of shingles leads to a good deal of talk 
of substitution, but would-be purchasers of such material 
in some cases at least come to the conclusion that, all things 
considered, the wooden shingle will best answer the pur- 
pose, even at a high figure. A Central New York lumber 
dealer gives an instance. He had an inquiry for shingles 
from a customer who had put on expensive metal roofing 
five years ago and found that in that brief time it had 
proved unsatisfactory. The prospective purchaser declared 
that wooden shingles were too high and talked of putting on 
a patent roofing. After thoroly discussing the matter with 
an official of a manufacturing concern in that line, he came 
back to the lumber dealer and said he believed that the 
wooden shingles would be the best and most economical 
after all. He placed an order for 50,000 red cedar shin- 
gles at a price of $5.85 a thousand, 

The employees of the box and planing mill department 
of Graves, Manbert, George & Co. held a flag-raising on 
April 19, when speeches were made by George C. Lehmann, 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Mills, of the 
American Red Cross, and Lieutenant Page, of Company D, 
Seventy-fourth Regiment, all of whom were introduced by 
Stanley H. Graves. A detachment was present from the 
Seventy-fourth Regiment and fired a salute. Patriotic airs 
were played by a band. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange is continuing its oppost- 
tion to the legislative bill which imposes a special income 
tax on manufacturing and mercantile corporations. ‘To- 
gether with the Chamber of Commerce it has sent a telegram 
to Governor Whitman asking him to veto the measure, con- 
sidering it as in restraint of trade and not in the interest 
of business generally. 

It is becoming harder than ever to get cars from the 
yellow pine district of the far South. Among those that 
are hampered in that way is the Hayward-McCready Lum- 
ber Co. J. S. Hayward said this week that it is ) to 
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Red Gum 
Satisfaction— 






UMBER AND Mit Worn 
Etmira, N.Y.’ 


Hovender 
1915, 


Paepcke-Leicht Lbr. Cos, 
Chicago, : 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing #ill work. 





This gum ie giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 


widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
end flat. 


Respectfully, 
Harris, McHenry & Baker Co» 


Dict. 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


_,, Paepeke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 








Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
We are members of the Maple Flooring}Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood =»¢ Hemlock 


LUMBER 


SHINGLES — LATH 











SEND US YOUR ORDERS NOW FOR 


100 M ft. of 6/4 No, 3 Common Birch 

15 M ft. of 10/4 No. 1 Com, & Btr. Birch 
15 M ft. of 12/4 No, 1 Com, & Btr. Birch 
50 . of 6/4 Ne, 3 Common Soft Elm 
100 M ft. of 6 ft. Coal Door Lumber 


Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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PACIFIC COAST 





Two Mills 


cutting 90,000,000 feet 
yearly warrant you sending 
us your yard stock orders for 


Dimension, Timbers, 
Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 


«i Hemlock 


Shiplap, Boards and 
Drop Siding. 


Address correspondence to 


E. K. Wood 3h 2etinete™ 


Washington. 
tntiee LAUMber Co. 


600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER, 





Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


Mills at 
Hoquiam 
and South 
Bellingham, Wash. 











You'll Have Many Calls 
For Doors This Year 


Every indication points to prosperity for the retail Jumberman 
during 1916. To get your share of the good profits sure to come 
from the big house bills you cannot afford to overlook 


“Woco” iiiow Fir Doors 


Once your customers see their beautiful vertical grain stiles and 
rails, you'll see an increase in the sales of other kindsof lumber. 
Let us tell you more about these business stimulators, 


A straight or mixed car of Flooring, Ceiling, Drop 
Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or Battens may 
be included to complete car of doors. Order today. 
Window and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative, 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative. 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative 


W.S. NURENBURG, - ~- Lumber Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 




















ompare 


OUR PRODUCTS 
WITH OTHERS 






and value for value, you'll find it 
hard to beat them. Trade marked 
products such as our uppers sell better 
and bring you repeat orders. 


Bei ene te \ / ve a” 
>SpEeoCTRE 
Ee BRAND 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WASH. 
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sell lumber that can not be obtained, so he had ordered his 
salesmen off the road, to wait until the movement is bet- 
ter. 

A number of Buffalo lumbermen are strong opponents of the 
liquor traffic, but they appear to have business friends who 
can go them better, as they have received word from §S. 8. 
Kresge, of Detroit, urging them to wire their congressmen 
asking them to support a measure to prohibit the liquor trade 
during the war. 

Edward T. Betts, the Pacific coast representative of C. 
M. Betts & Co., arrived here last week from California and 
will remain in the city about a month. He reports the car 
situation easier on the Coast, but says cars are much delayed 
on their way East. 

Farmers of the Genesee Valley who sold black walnut 
logs several years ago to a traveler from Germany, who 
said the timber was to be converted into furniture, have 
lately discovered that the real product was gunstocks for 
the German army. The buyer took all the good black: wal- 
nut he could find, paying as high as $100 for fine logs, and 
spending much money in the entertainment of new ac- 
quaintances. The walnut trees have lately developed rot, 
which threatens to wipe out their existence within a few 
years. 

George Ih. Montgomery, of Montgomery Bros. & Co., has 
returned to business after a vacation of a number of weeks 
in California. The office reports an increased demand for 
lumber as well as millwork. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 24.—-Altho most of the big fleet of lumber carriers 
that wintered at the Tonawandas are to be started on their 
first trip of the season next week, no charters are known to 
have been made by any of the local shippers. The rate to be 
paid on coal shipments up the lakes has not been determined, 
which is the excuse given by vessel owners for not announcing 
a rate on lumber. A number of shippers and vessel owners 
express the opinion that there will be no established rate on 
lumber shipments, the boats to be engaged for each trip at 
figures to be agreed upon by owner and shipper. Owners of 
boats in ordinary at the Tonawandas have been talking of a 
rate of from $5 to $5.50 from the head of the lakes. Shippers 
state that these figures would be in excess of those paid on 
shipments by rail and contend that they would curtail water 
transportation of lumber. 

White, Gratwick & Mitchell today closed a deal for the 
purchase of the barge A. Stewart from the Hamilton Trans 
portation Co. The A. Stewart will tow with the steamer 
Edward Smith, the property of White, Gratwick & Mitchell. 
The Edward Smith and the A, Stewart will carry stock 
mostly from the Georgian Bay district of Canada, where their 
owners have a large amount of stock available for early 
shipment to the yard at this point. 

The R. T. Jones Lumber Co. is unloading 100 carloads of 
high grade lumber at its yard on Tonawanda Island, just 
received from Canada, This is the sixth train to arrive here 
with similar stock for the same consignee this winter. The 
greater part of the stock has been shipped to seaboard ports 
where it is being used for shipbuilding. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


April 25.—The chief development of the week in the 
Pittsburgh lumber trade was the stiff advance in hemlock 
lumber lists, to the highest base, or $27.50, and the market 
indicates that this lumber will soon bring $380. Demand 
seems to promise to keep hemlock supplies under a strain 
all season, with a consequent enhancement of values where 
stocks can be shipped promptly. The scarcity of labor and 
cars has a marked influence. Some of the larger dealers 
have been looking to northwestern mills for supplies and 
are finding it difficult to obtain anything like what is needed, 
even at the new prices. 

The southern pine mills report stiff demands from the 
Government for material that is taking all spare stocks out 
of the mill districts. There has been a mixture of conserva- 
tism and spasmodic excitement in the movement. Stocks 
of construction material, along with board stock, seem to 
have the stronger lead in volume of business. ‘he building 
trades of Pittsburgh, which aside from industrial and mer- 
cantile lines are so severely in the dumps that they have 
been all but stagnant, have at last attracted attention in 
financial circles and discussions of some steps to be taken 
to arouse the interest of investors in the need for more 
dwellings in the Pittsburgh district are keeping many busy. 
High cost of materials is held to be no excuse, for the 
conditions will not change for a long time, it is believed, 
and demand for dwellings is so great that a return on the 
higher investments are assured at a substantial interest rate 
for a long enough period to more than compensate the ex- 
cessive prices paid. Movements are under way to interest 
banks and to secure their coéperation in urging dwelling 
house construction, for at no time in the past history of the 
city has the need of rentable houses been so deplorable as 
at present. 

The Kendall Lumber Co. reports that a distinct gain has 
been made in shipments of pine and hardwoods, but that it 
has been impossible to obtain enough stock to meet the ur- 
gent appeals of the trade. ‘This company is not pushing 
new business under such conditions. A quiet sentiment 
is pervading the market generally, and many of the larger 
lumber companies are not yet willing to let salesmen gather 
in new business, fearing difficulties in meeting contract obli- 
gations in the near future. President H. M. Domhoff of the 
Acorn Lumber Co. reports a good demand, and better ship- 
ments, but not enough lumber coming to hand to meet the 
demands of customers. 

With the convention season over, the members of the 
Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association have in- 
formally been discussing plans for the summer outing which 
will be a feature of the early summer. The matter has not 
been officially taken up by the association, but early steps 
in that direction are looked for. President C. V. McCreight 
of the Wholesalers’ Association was out of the city this 
week on a business trip. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


April 23.—The all absorbing topic in the local lumber 
trade today is “When are prices going to stop climbing?” 
Shortage of yard stocks, transportation delinquencies, reduced 
production and heavy demand all help to make the prices 
rise, and there is little or no prospect of a change from these 
conditions for some time. In fact, those who are in a posi- 
tion to know claim that the market will continue to go up 
for many months. This is based on the prospect of no better 
production or transportation and a greatly increased demand 
on account of the war. Much of this added demand will be 
preferred orders for the Goverrment and will be cared for 
even if local stocks aeve to suffer. In the exchange one day 
last week the prophecy was made that hemlock and 6-inch 
North Carolina roofers would be selling here at $30 within 
the next sixty days, and that edge box would nearly reach 


that figure by July 1. After a lot of discussion there were 
many that agreed it was not only possible, but highly 
probable, 

All kinds of lumber are advancing in price and decreasing 
in visible supply, and while the demand in some lines is hesi- 
tating slightly on account of the uncertainty of the future, 
this is more than made up for by increased demand in 6ther 
lines. Each week sees increased activity in the ship building 
industry in this section, with a greater proportionate quantity 
of lumber used as the swing toward all or part wooden vessels 
gains momentum. ‘The railroads need a lot of lumber for vast 
extensions and improvements, in addition to the lot they have 
been and are still buying for car construction. Building 
work, both in dwellings and commercial buildings, is active 
and increasing, but may be halted on account of the inability 
to get materials at any price within reason. General business 
is so good that the box makers can not see daylight ahead and 
are swamped with orders on which price is a secondary 
consideration. 

Some complaints are still heard among the lumbermen 
about the working out of the permit system, but the trade 
is generally of the opinion that all that can be done for the 
present is being done, and are doing all they can to codperate 
with the carriers. Some concerns are so well satisfied the 
permit system will work with reasonable success that they 
have started salesmen out on the road that were withdrawn 
for weeks, and in some cases, months. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


April 24.-lenthusiastic endorsement of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S “Buy a Home” campaign is expressed here not 
alone among lumber dealers and real estate interests, but 
by leading business men generally. The war apparently has 
had little effect upon the real estate market, and the buying 
of land for building purposes and investment in homes is con- 
tinued without abatement, since the arrival of warmer 
weather being rather augmented, if anything. TDuilding op- 
erations in few New England localities show any lull what- 
ever, and from many communities come reports of sur- 
prising activity. 

Local lumber organizations are discussing what action 
to take regarding the tentative permission granted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last Thursday for the 
railroads to file supplemental tariffs, effective June 1, in- 
creasing freight rates generally 15 percent. Some _ believe 
that the railroads are entitled to a general increase, but 
that it would be well to open up the question of lumber 
freights for a revision which would not penalize the users 
of low grade lumber and only slightly effect the consumers 
of the expensive higher grades. Others say that in such a 
time of national crisis as at present the entire matter should 
be left to the discretion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with the understanding, however, that after the war 
the matter of lumber tariffs may be reopened for an equitable 
revision. 

Financial reports of both the New IIlaven and Boston & 
Maine railroads are more encouraging, and that both com- 
panies will now be larger customers in the lumber market 
is assured. The reorganization plan of the Boston & Maine 
has been accepted by a majority of the leased line stock- 
holders and termination of the receivership is now in sight. 

Nearly every big business and civic organization in Boston 
is backing the bill now before the State legislature provid- 
ing for a great world’s fair here in 1920 to commemorate the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, Mass., 300 years ago. 
It is urged that world peace will then have been attained 
and that all nations will participate. If the plan goes thru 
it will require a tremendous amount of lumber to_ pre- 
pare the great exposition grounds. 


BANGOR, ME. 


April 23.—Log driving in Maine and all the northeastern 
country will get a late start this spring, owing to the unusual 
strength of the ice in lakes and streams, but when the logs 
begin to move it is expected that rapid progress will be made, 
as the great depth of snow in the woods around the head 
waters will create a great volume of water, and the many 
newly-created storage dams and basins on the principal rivers 
will conserve and regulate the flow thruout the ariving season. 

Most of the principal driving crews already have gone to 
the headwaters of the Penobscot, Kennebec, Androscoggin and 
Connecticut rivers, and within a few days the logs will begin 
to move toward boom. Operations on the east branch of the 
Penobscot already have begun. 

Less trouble has been experienced in getting log drivers 
than in filling the logging camps last winter, and Bangor has 
sent to various rivers about the usual number of men. Wages 
are high, ruling generally from $3 to $3.50 a day, and occa- 
sionally $4 for first-class cantdog men, 

Two sawmills are to be built at Rockwood, on the west 
shore of Moosehead Lake. One, to be built by John BE. Lamb, 
will be 55x110 feet, and will be equipped for sawing both long 
and short lumber. Mr, Lamb hopes to have his entire plant 
ready for operations in May. §. Goudet & Son will build a 
mill for custom sawing. 

Two of the six schooners included in the contract taken last 
year by R. L. Bean, of Camden, have been launched, and the 
third will be completed in July. Mr. Bean probably will 
build four schooners in addition to the six called for by his 
contract. 


BAY CITY—SAGINAW, MICH. 


April 24.—Saginaw Valley lumbermen are so busy that 
many are obliged to work day and night in order to keep 
up anywhere near the demand. Prices are high and are 
climbing further, and the outlook for continued prosperity is 
bright. There is no weakening in the demands, and with the 
opening of the spring and summer season business is gaining. 
A number of new industries and increases in those now 
established in both Saginaw and Bay City have already been 
announced which indicate a boom in building activities, not 
only in factories but in homes as well. The car shortage is 
proving troublesome, and this is the most serious knot in 
the lumberman’s problem at present. 

In Bay City work has started on the plant of the new 
Wilson Body Co. on Farragut Street, to be completed bs 
Aug. 1. The contracts already awarded amount to $200,000, 
and with those yet to be let together with the machinery will 
bring the total investment to between $400,000 and $500,000. 
The buildings to be constructed at this time are a mill, 
loading and storage sheds, dry kilns, and a power house, 
indicating that lumber will play an important part in the 
manufacturing of the company. 

Industrially Saginaw’s outlook this year is the best in some 
years, and this is already being reflected in the building 
activities. During the last ‘nonth the building report showed 
a gain of 69 percent over March of last year. During Marc): 
1917, the permits issued approximated $137,363 as agains| 
$81,215 for March, 1916, ‘ 

The latest industrial announcement for Saginaw, made thi: 
week, is the establishment of a big assembling plant for th: 
Studebaker Corporation, to employ about 700 men. The plan! 
will handle the work of assembling Studebaker automobile 
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for a large part of Michigan. The factories are to be estab- 
lished within a few months to avoid transportation difficulties 
arising from the car shortage, and Saginaw has been selected 
because of its excellent railroad facilities. 

Because the journeymen carpenters on April 1 were given a 
wage increase in Saginaw of 10 cents an hour, carpenter 
contractors of the city at a meeting, Wednesday, April 1S, 
decided to raise their prices for carpenter contract work to 
67% cents an hour, a raise of about the same proportions as 
that of the journeymen, effective April 21. 

Saginaw Valley lumbermen are frequently manifesting 
their patriotism and willingness to aid. In this connection 
an impressive flag raising ceremony was held at the Strable 
Lumber & Salt Co’s plant on Holland Avenue, Wednesday 
morning, April 18, when a banner was unfurled from a new 
flag pole set in the ground. The pole towers 85 feet high and 
is of white pine, being among the finest in the city. Mayor 
H. F. Paddock gave an address, and patriotic songs were 
sung by the employees. Members of the firm were present 
to participate in the ceremony. 

Plans are afoot for the establishment of a shipbuilding 
yard in Saginaw designed to construct all kinds of merchant 
craft, both of lake and deep water service. It is understood 
negotiations are under way for. the purchase of the river 
frontage once occupied by a shipbuilding yard on the west 
bank of the Saginaw River, a short distance south of the 
Bristol Street bridge, adjoining the lumber yard of Kerry 
& Way. Both local and outside capitalists are said to be 
interested, 


NEW YORK 


April 25.—-Prospects can hardly be recounted at this time 
from building department figures. Ordinarily these are a 
good market barometer, but today conditions are so entirely 
different that the apparent dullness in new contracts is no 
criterion by which to judge the market. Substantial business 
is developing from many sources, and there undoubtedly 
never was a time when anyone in possession of a stock of 
lumber found himself in such a position to command prices 
as he is in today. There is a firm inquiry for everything and 
the prospect of large stocks of spruce, yellow pine and, oak 
being diverted to ship yards is causing some buyers to place 
their orders now regardless of prices. The fact is that 
prices are a secondary consideration provided fair assur- 
ance can be had as to the date of shipment. 

There is no doubt that the car situation is worse than 
ever, and complaints being made to the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association indicate that there is much 
discrimination against the lumber business. The railroad 
and transportation committee of that association, of which 
L. Germain, jr., of Pittsburgh, Pa., is chdirman, and the 
special railroad committee, which was appointed at Pitts- 
burgh and of which W. H. Schuette, of Pittsburgh, is chair- 
man, are causing an inquiry to be made thru the association 
in an effort to obtain further data on the situation to be 
presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
trade in many respects is badly demoralized, so many con 
tracts being held up because of shippers’ inability to obtain 
cars and get the shipments under way on present freight 
rates. Many in the trade take the position that there would 
probably be little objection to higher rates if the railroads 
would exert some effort to handle the business which has 
been held up for months and which has been contracted 
for on existing rates. It is considered advisable for the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to arrange 
for a further hearing on this subject before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

The opinion of the retail trade is that speculative building 
is practically at a standstill. This applies particularly to 
the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. Brooklyn and 
Queens have been fairly active, and a number of apartment 
houses and one and two-family houses are under construction, 
but there is likely to be a decided falling off in this type of 
work on account of the high prices of building materials. 
The reduction of activity in the outlying boroughs is bound 
to be severely felt next autumn, ‘The demand for living 
accommodations is rapidly increasing in these districts, due 
to the improvements and extensions to the rapid transit 
system. These have opened large tracts to the homeseeker, 
and had the prices of building materials remained within 
reason, there-is no doubt whatsoever that the activity in 
these sections would have been epochal, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 28.—Several measures of importance to the lumber 
interests of Minnesota were enacted by the legislature which 
has just concluded its labors. The State auditor, who is also 
land commissioner and has charge of sales of State timber, 
is charged by one law with the duty of making a complete 
inventory of all natural resources owned by the State. An- 
other bill directs the auditor to make a survey of pulpwood 
supplies and water power controlled by the State, and report 
to the next legislature the feasibility of the State embarking 
in the manufacture of paper. ‘ 

A series of acts amends the rules regarding sales of State 
timber. One requires purchasers to make sworn statements 
of the amount of timber cut from State land, and wipes out 
the statute of limitations in civil or criminal actions arising 
from violation of permit terms. Another act requires all 
timber sold by the State to be scaled by a deputy surveyor 
general, while the State auditor’s men are to make a check 
scale, Another amendment provides that at all sales of 
State timber the purchaser is required to pay only 25 percent 
of the appraised value down. Another bill prohibits buyers 
from purchasing State timber in another’s name. In cases 
of trespass where timber worth less than $50 has been seized, 
authority is given to dispose of it at private sale, without 
advertisement. 

A measure creating a “public domain department,” under 
which the State land and timber interests would be grouped 
in the hands of a commissioner appointed by the governor, 
was defeated in the closing days, also a bill to abolish the 
surveyors general of logs and Jumber. 

Taxes must be paid on all timber cut in Minnesota, under 
the terms of one new law. Heretofore only the timber in 
the State May 1 was assessed. Now timber shipped out 
before May 1 is required to be listed for taxation. 

Owing to labor troubles and other interferences with 
logging, the State timber board recommended a bill which 
passed, permitting it to make further extensions of time for 
one year for permit holders to cut timber purchased from 
the State. 

The Northland Pine Co. expects to begin summer sawing 
in its two mills here about Thursday. The mills were turned 
over Monday to saw up some logs in the pool and see that 
machinery was in condition, and then shut down to wait 
until a good supply of logs was on hand and assured for 
continuous operation. It is intended to run both mills with 
double shifts, as the mills are doing good business and con- 
sider the outlook first class. 

The Crookston Lumber Co. has offered the free use of many 
acres of its cut-over land in northern Minnesota to settlers 
desiring to put in an increased acreage of potatoes and other 
crops, in order. to encourage greater production. The com- 





pany’s mills at Bemidji, Minn., began sawing last week for 
the season, and logging is still in full swing in its camps. 

II. W. Rowell has opened an office at 630 Lumber Exchange, 
representing the Gaynor Lumber Co., wholesaler of Sioux 


City, Iowa. ; 
DETROIT, MICH. 


April 25.—The letting of Government contracts for the 
construction of wooden ships for ocean-going purposes will 
revive the ship building industry in this city and put it on 
a scale larger than any it has ever experienced. A beginning 
was made at the time the European war started, as several 
Detroit shipyards received and started work on contracts for 
vessels for Norway and other neutral nations. Completed 
vessels reach the ocean via the St. Lawrence River and the 
Dominion canals. At present the great need is for ship car- 
penters ; mechanics in other departments of ship construction 
work are also wanted. One difficulty which local ship 
builders will have to contend with is the scarcity of rail 
shipments of lumber, as the car shortage is as serious as 
ever. In fact a city-wide famine is expected in lumber 
stocks this summer, even tho lake shipments are expected 
to relieve the situation to some extent. Fir and spruce are 
the woods most desired for ship building, fir especially being 
wanted for salt water vessels. 

This renewal of ship building activities in the “automobile 
city” augurs well for the future. Ship buliding promises to 
become an industry greater than ever before, and when the 
Dominion of Canada has actually enlarged the small canals 
that lead into the ocean the way will be clear for the move- 
ment of completed vessels from the Detroit stocks to the salt 
water. This enlargement of the canals is expected to be 
accomplished in the near future 

Several important new developments in the local field are 
just now affecting the lumber industry. One of these is new 
orders given by the railroads for the construction of a large 
number of freight cars both steel and wooden. Even if the 
cars to be built are not all wooden, their construction will 
serve somewhat to help the present car shortage which so 
seriously affects the lumber industry in Detroit and Michigan. 
The American Car & Foundry Co. has completed its large 
order of munitions for the Allies and is now entering upon 
one of its largest orders of freight cars for the railroads. 

Labor is also becoming scarce in local yards, the dealers 
and wholesalers advertising for help among scalers and 
lumber loaders nearly every day. ‘This continues in spite 
of the fact that the yards are not getting in their full quota 
of incoming lumber shipments. 


ST. JOHN, N. B. 


April 23.-—Log-driving is in full swing on the rivers of New 
Brunswick. On the St. John, drives on some of the short 
streams are already in the main river. The booms are being 
swung this week at I'redericton, and rafting will begin at 
once, The price of logs will be higher than it was last year, 
and while the cut on the St. John River is not large there is 
a larger cut than last year in the Province as a whole. 

The American market for Provincial spruce continues 
active, with prices high. As many schooners are now out of 
winter quarters more tonnage will be available, and a number 
of charters have been made recently from provincial ports 
to New England and New York. There is also a good demand 
in the West Indies, but difficulty in getting tonnage. 

Roscoe R. Paine, of Waterville, Me., has been in the prov- 
inces buying lumber for Maine and Massachusetts firms. He 
was principally interested in pulpwood and closed several 
orders. 

Work has been begun on the erection of the new pulp and 
paper plant of Fraser (Ltd.), at Edmundston. Two hundred 
men will be employed and shacks for their accommodation 
erected. <A bridge is being built across the Madawaska River 
to connect the mill site with the Temiscouta railway. Water 
power will also be developed on the Madawaska River to 
operate the plant. 

Considerable numbers of woodsmen and mill hands are 
being enlisted for a forestry battalion which is soon to go 
overseas, and at least two members of lumber firms will go 
as officers with this unit. Forestry battalions are at work 
in both England and Scotland, getting out lumber for war 
purposes, and others will go to France. A battalion is now 
being recruited in Newfoundland. These trained woodsmen 
have been doing wonderful work on the other side, 

Armour & Co., of Chicago, now own and operate a large 
tannery at Woodstock, N. B., which provides a market for 
large quantities of hemlock bark, not only from New Bruns- 
wick, but from Maine. ‘The price of the bark, which formerly 
ranged from $5 to $7.50 a cord, is now $10 to $12, piled at 
railway sidings. But hemlock lumber has also greatly in- 
creased in value. The former range was $7 to $11 a thou- 
sand; it is now $17 to $22. The demand for spruce for pulp 
wood has increased the demand for hemlock for rough build- 
ing lumber. 

The St. John Board of Trade has lately received many in- 
quiries from other parts of Canada and from the United 
States concerning the outlook for wooden and steel ship 
building in New Brunswick. It is announced that a large 
order for motor-driven wooden ships will be placed with a 
St. John firm in the near future and that financial interests 
in England are behind the project. It is further announced 
that the first vessels to be built will be four 5-masted wooden 
schooners of 3,000 tons, and with oil auxiliary power. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


April 24,--The retail yards in this territory are keeping 
the Omaha wholesalers busy supplying mixed carloads, and 
the local wholesalers find the principal difficulty in keeping 
their stocks replenished so that they can meet these orders. 
Many of them are rush orders, and here again the car situ- 
ation is met, together with the difficulty of getting stuff from 
the mills to Omaha. A few of the Omaha lumbermen who 
have been in the South recently find that there has been so 
much rain in the red cedar belt that it is almost impossible 
to get out posts and poles. Consequently the supply here is 


suffering. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


April 24.—-Weather conditions thruout this section are 
all that could be asked for and the mills that are running, 
about 60 percent of the total, are having no trouble get- 
ting a full supply of logs, tho cars are scarce. Spruce mill 
operators are using available equipment to apply on old 
orders and are refusing new business at almost list prices. 
General yard and shed stock are in good demand, as are 
small timbers. 
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THe city of Augusta, Ga., is cutting 300,000 feet of pine, 
poplar, oak and cottonwood timber on its 160 acres of land 
between the canal and the Savannah River pumping station. 
his lumber will be delivered by barge at a gross cost to the 
city of $9 a thousand. It will be used in repairing bridges 
and doing other necessary work. 
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30 Cars Every 10 Hours 


guarantees the prompt shipping of your Rush 
orders for anything in 


Douglas Fir # 


Try us next time and let us prove by actual performance 
that here is the place to get Quality and Service. 


Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C. M. Rhone 
_ NVER, Dwight H. Elder 
POCATELL Angel Sturgeon, Inc., (R. E. Lewis.) 
SALT yt cit Angell-Sturgeon, Inc., (R. C. Angell and E. T. Sturgeon. ) 
GRAND AND, McCormick & White (T. P. White) 
OMAHA qu & White—(F. P. McCormick) 
CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
( Wilbur Hattery, Jr., Mar. Western Dept.) 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, (J. D. Merrill) 


Ay Douglas Fir Lumber, Company Sy 

















Baker White Pine Lumber Company 


BAKER, OREGON 


Mr. Retailer: 


Here is what a New York City purchaser 
says of our Pine: 
“Your car of Pine arrived last night, and 
we unloaded it today, and want to com- 
pliment you on it, as | consider it the 
finest car of Western Pine that ever came 
into this place.” 


Here is what an Illinois dealer says con- 
cerning the first car of Pine shipped by us: 
“The car of Pine arrived and we have 
unloaded it. It is just a little bit better 


than anything we have ever had in our 
yard.” 


This firm has given us many orders since 
receiving the first car. 





THE HOTCHKISS BROS. CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 
ew England Representatives. 


F. B. LECRONE, 119 Oakwood Ave., ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Central West Representative. 








J. AL. PATTISON LUMBER ( CO. In. 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 
Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 
824-25 seicitgt ree 











J 


i ® e 
Quality ad Service 


of the kind we give customers 
warrants your next order for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 


Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling: 
Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 


SAARI-TULLY LUMBER C0., portiano: “orecon 


Eastern Offices: Miners National Bank Bldg., Evelth, Minn. 





Car and 


‘argo 
Shipments 
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OREGON TIMBER ssai'i.cc. 


For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, Eugene, Oregon 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw Icgs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. , Chicago 
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lL. W. Wilson, treasurer of the Caddo River Lumber Co., 
and A. W. Hill, of the Hlill-Behan Lumber Co., were among 
the Mound City Jumbermen who were in Chicago during the 
week, 


Secretary FI. I. Fish of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association went to Detroit to attend the spring meeting of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
the Hotel Statler on Thursday. 


Alfred J. Lundt, president of the Root River Lumber Co., 
of Racine, and W. O. Baum, of the Tigerton Lumber Co., 
Tigerton, Wis., were among the northern lumbermen who 
visited with members of the local trade during the week, 


George W. Ellis, of the D. W. Britton Cooperage Co.,, of 
Green Bay, Wis., while in Chicago Thursday said the cooper- 
age business was good, tho not so active as a little while 
ago, and that cooperage products were bringing good prices. 


Among the lumber trade visitors on Wednesday were W., ¢ 
Buchanan, of the W. C. Buchanan Lumber Co., Sioux Falls, 
So. Dak.; W. E. Blakely, of the W. EK. Blakely Lumber Co., 
Star City, and W. R. Yarnelle, of the Yarnelle Lumber & Coal 
Co., Wabash, Ind. 


James F, Cleland, commission lumberman, who divides his 
time between Chicago and the South, Jeft for Meridian, Miss., 
Thursday. Sle had returned from the South a few days ago 
and when he left the car situation was no better, if not worse 
than, it had been for weeks, 


The Transit Lumber Co, (Ine.), of Richmond, Va., has re 
cently begun business, handling forest products by car or 
cargo, The company is com»osed of experienced lumbermen 
and starts with every evidence of increasing and continued 
success. Its Richmond address is 90S American National 
stank Building. 


I’. J. Roys, salesmanager of the Fullerton-Powell Lumber 
Co,, Ft. Wayne, Ind., was in Chicago Tuesday. Other early 
week lumber trade visitors included J. A. Ferguson, Fayette- 
ville, Ark.; J. A. Limbach of Limbach & Jeffrey, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; EK. B. Edwards, of the Edwards & Bradford Lumber 
(‘o., Sioux City, Iowa, and I*, A, Field, of Kilbourn, Wis. 


Sheldon W. Buckner, of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co., 
is in the South and while away will superintend the moving 
of the southern office of the company from New Orleans, La., 
to Ilattiesburg, Miss., a change being made on account of 
Hattiesburg being more centrally located to the yellow pine 
producing sections. Ie expects to be gone about two weeks, 


George I), Cless, who for the last few months has been a 
member of the force of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in charge of the association exhibit at the per 
manent building material exhibit in the Insurance Exchange 
Building, has resigned to join the Ohio Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. Mr. Cless has left for Ohio to take up his army 
work, 


Roger I. Simmons, assistant secretary of the Northern 
Hlemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, Oshkosh, 
Wis., was in Chicago Wednesday and said that he will take 
up his new duties as one of the lumber foreign trade commis 
sioners about July 1.) Mr. Simmons’ assignment to investi 
gate lumber market possibilities is in the Mediterranean 
countries, 


J. M. Blood, of J. M. Blood & Bros., hardwood lumber 
manufacturers and retailers of Grayville, Il, a reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and its predecessor, the Northwestern 
Lumberman, since 1880, was in Chicago on business last 
Saturday. Mr. Blood said that the hardwood business was 
especially good and that a good spring retail trade was ex 
pected, as conditions locally in a business way were good. 


George Osgood, of the Osgood-Corson Lumber Co,, Chicago, 
returned Tuesday from a week’s visit te southern hardwood 
mills. He attended the oak and gum manufacturers’ meet- 
ings at Memphis last Saturday, and said that mill men were 
all looking for higher prices. Little logging has been done 
owing to the high water and the stocks of gum that were 
opened were badly shattered. The Osgood-Corson Lumber Co, 
will move its offices from the fifth floor of the Peoples Gas 
Building to room 331 of that building. 


M. A. Noorthoek, of the Verhey-Noorthoek Lumber Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., was a welcome visitor at the office of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN the latter part of last week, Mr, 
Noorthoek was on his way to California, where he will spend 
three months in well earned rest. On his way out he will 
stop at Kansas City, Denver and Albuquerque, N. M. Mrs. 
Noorthoek will join him in California. Regarding business 
conditions in the furniture city he said that trade had been 
very good, that his concern had large stocks, and that on 
account of the car embargo it had trouble in getting lumber 
forwarded. 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association expects to go to St. Louis to attend on 
Tuesday a conference of secretaries of afliliated associations 
and members of the educational bureau of the Paint Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States relative to fire 
retardent tests that will be conducted under the direction of 
Dr. Herman von Schrenk, technical engineer for the National. 
R. S. Whitney, architectural engineer of the association, will 
go to St. Paul, Minn., where on Monday he will address the 
students of the architectural department of the University 
of Minnesota on the subject of structural timbers. 


R. P. Bertling, representing the John D. Mershon Lumber 
Co., of Saginaw, Mich., and the Pacific Lumber Co. of Illi- 
nois in the Hast, for the last few days has been in confer- 
ence with Percy M. Gerhart, vice president of the Pacific 
Lumber Co. of Illinois, who has charge of the sales office in 
Chicago. Mr. Bertling reports the redwood business very 
good in eastern territory, with prices showing a strong up- 
ward tendency, the war having if anything, a beneficial effect 
on the trade. Mr, Bertling like many other salesmen has 
as his chief trouble just now the appeasing the wrath of his 
customers because shipments do not come thru as promptly 
as they would like. 


W. ©, Landon, secretary and treasurer of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, Ore., formerly a Wisconsin 
lumberman, while in Chicago this week said that the com- 
pany had a lot of business, but like other western producers 
was not able to get a sufficient supply of cars to keep up with 
the order file. The fir manufacturers, he said, were enthu- 
siastic over the vast volume of fir that will be required to 
construct wooden boats that will be built for war service, 
and the larger mills will be busy many months in cutting 
supplies that will be needed in boat construction. Mr. Lan- 


don expects to remain in this territory about two weeks look- 
ing over the lumber situation before returning west. 


While W. J. Foye, of the W. J. Foye Lumber Co., was in 
Chicago last Monday some local lumberman whispered to 
him that the next annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Chicago will be held on June 12, and 
immediately he mentally laid his plans for capturing another 
championship trophy. Mr. Foye was also glad to learn that 
the tournament will be held at the Beverly Country Club 
again, because, as some of his admirers say, he could play 
severly at night and turn in a better score than most of the 
rival players could during regular hours for defeating Col. 
sogey. Speaking of the lumber business, Mr. Foye pro- 
nounced it good, but of having car troubles, as has every 
other lumberman these days. 


Harry VP. Altman, Chicago representative of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co., is one of the twenty-seven salesmen of the 
company who have been instructed to book no further busi- 
ness until the car situation permits the company to take care 
of its trade in a more satisfactory way. General Sales Man- 
ager Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., in issuing orders 
calling off the road traveling representatives and instructing 
resident representatives not to book any more business, stated 
that no more orders will be accepted by the company until 
there is a supply of cars that will permit much prompter 
shipments to the trade, Mr, Snell is of the opinion that the 
car service rules of the American Railway Association are 
partly responsible for the present equipment shortage. 


Lamont Rowlands, vice president and treasurer, and Ike 
W. Lincoln, of the sales department of the C. A. Goodyear 
Lumber Co., left for the South Thursday, expecting to be 
gone a week or ten days. They will look after details in 
connection with the start of work on the sawmill of the 
newly organized Goodyear Yellow Pine Co. to be erected 
near Picayune, Miss. ‘The northern mill of the C. A. 
Goodyear Lumber Co., at Tomah, Wis., has been dismantled 
and shipped south, and will be used as a unit of the big mill 
the company will erect to cut yellow pine. The company, 
as recently announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has 
purchased 42,000 acres of virgin longleaf timber, a tract 
that lies about 25 miles north of Picayune. Two mills will 
probably be erected, but the first, which will be electrically 
driven and have a 10-hour cutting capacity of about 300,000 
feet, will be located about two miles north of Picayune, It 
is expected that with good luck the mill will be ready for 
operation about Oct. 1. 


ik. S. Bryant, of the United States Forest Service, stopped 
off in Chicago Thursday en route to Milwaukee, Wis., where 
he expected to attend on Friday the spring meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood association, Tis purpose 
is to give suggestions in the matter of formulating a forest 
fire protective department of the association, which is to be 
inaugurated along lines of a similar organization maintained 
by the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
While here Mr. Bryant said that the North Carolina Pine 
Association also had under consideration a forest fire pro- 
tective department. Other foresters in Chicago during the 
week included IF. B. Moody, Madison, Wis., State forester 
of Wisconsin; W. T. Cox, St. Paul, Minn., State forester of 
Minnesota; Smith Riley, Denver, Colo., district forester of 
the United States Forest Service; J. G. Peters and W. D. 
Sterrett, of the Forest Service, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Sterrett, who is an examiner for the Forest Service, is on an 
extensive trip gathering data on the stand of oak timber 
within the United States, 


larry T. Kendall, general sales manager of the Kirby- 
Bonner Lumber Co., of Houston, Tex., was in Chicago Mon- 
day, coming here to confer with Rodney I. Browne, of New 
York, eastern sales manager of the company. Mr. Kendall 
said that on account of the big accumulation of orders many 
yellow pine concerns had stopped for a time in booking any 
additional business, and that with the Kirby-Bonner com- 
pany, tho it was not out of the market, it would take sixty 
days to clear up the order file if the car supply were 100 
percent efficient, Tle said that the company at its mills was 
receiving about 60 percent of its car requirements. The 
Government plan to build 1,000 wooden ships to enter the 
merchant marine service as part of the plan to defeat Ger- 
many, Mr. Kendall said, had occasioned a wonderful amount 
of interest among the yellow pine producers and that, con- 
servatively speaking, for boat building and other needs for 
lumber, like training camps and construction work needed 
in wartime, the Government would probably require 2,000,- 
000,000 feet of lumber. As to the boat construction, fir 
would be benefited more than yellow pine, he said, on account 
of the fir manufacturers being able to cut more ship timbers 
from their logs. Relative to the car supply Mr. Kendall 
said his company lately received a better supply of cars, 
but he did not think such a condition generally true thru 
out the South, the mills off of main lines still seriously suf- 
fering. Ile expressed the belief that there would be a good 
local lumber business for retailers in Texas this year, on 
account of Texas farmers being more nearly out of debt than 
ever before and generally in much better position to provide 
new construction work or improvements. 





LOCAL LUMBERMEN PATRIOTICALLY 
GENEROUS 


Chicago lumbermen showed their generosity when it be- 
came known this week that members in the local trade con- 
tributed more than $5,000 to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association army camp fund. The committee that had the 
collection of the fund in charge set a mark at $4,500, but it 
was found that the contributions totaled $573 more than 
that, One hundred and sixteen firms or individuals in the 
lumber trade contributed. 


a 


THE GENERAL CAR SUPPLY SITUATION 


Complaints coming from most lumber producing and ship- 
ping districts thruout the country that the car supply situa- 
tion had been growing worse instead of better are borne out 
in the latest statement of the car service department of the 
American Railway Association. The net shortage of freight 
cars on American railroads on April 1 was 143,059, an in- 
crease of 12,977 cars over the shortage of March 1, The lat- 
est shortage figures are the largest reported by the associa- 
tion since it began to compile surplus and shortage statistics. 

Chicago shippers are blaming the increase in net car short- 
age to the new car service rules that were put into effect about 
the middle of February. Under the new rules a car when 
unloaded at its destination can be reloaded only with freight 
intended for distribution at the terminal, or along the lines 
of the road to which it belongs. Local lumbermen as well as 
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lumbermen from all parts of the country have maintained 
that car conditions were worse, despite frequent assertions of 
railway officials that the situation was clarifying. Now 
that the season has opened on the Great Lakes, with cargo 
boats leaving the many different ports, lumbermen and other 
business men who watch transportation matters closely be- 
lieve that pressure on the railroads for cars will be relieved 
greatly. 


ees» 


WHEAT SHIPMENTS AFFECTING LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 

Sales representatives of Inland Empire and Pacific coast 
mills in Chicago have received the disquieting news that 
some of the western roads will not be able to furnish addi- 
tional box cars to the lumber mills until after 15,000,000 
bushels of wheat are shipped to the eastern seaboard ports 
for use of the Allies. One hundred carloads of wheat are 
leaving the Northwest daily and the railroads are giving 
every assistance to move the grain, on instructions from 
the Government to use all available equipment. About 
9,000,000 bushels of wheat await shipment along lines of the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co., 4,000,000 bushels along 
the Northern Pacific, 1,500,000 bushels along the Great 
Northern, 500,000 along Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and 
500,000 bushels along the line known as the “North Bank.” 
Until this large volume of wheat is shipped out of the 
Northwest and the cars are returned the car shortage from 
the viewpoint of the lumber shipper will be more serious 
than ever. Statistics reaching the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, inclusive of Saturday, April 21, 
showed that lumber orders for the week at over 300 mills 
in the South, West and North exceeded production by 11 
percent and shipments exceeded production by 16 percent. 





~~ 


EMPLOYERS EXEMPLIFY PRACTICAL 
PATRIOTISM 

Approximately 4,000 employees of the Chicago Mill & Lum 
her Co, are affected by a resolution passed at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the company held on April 24, stating 
that any among them who shall answer to the call of the colors 
on account of the war with Germany shall have their wages or 
salaries in full during their enlistment, less the amount paid 
by the Government. The patriotism of the company in this at 
titude toward its employees is shown in the following resolu 
tion: 

“WIFEREAS, Since the existence of war between this Govern- 
ment and Germany had been declared by the United States 
many of the employees of this Company have answered the call 
to the colors and others have either since voluntarily enlisted 





GEORGE T. MICKLE, 
President. 





HARVEY D. WELCH, 


LOCAL WHOLESALE INTERESTS REORGANIZE 


Experienced Lumbermen Form a Strong Combination 
—To Specialize in Yellow Pine and Fir 


Tho it has for years conducted a wholesale lumber busi- 
ness of considerable magnitude, plans have been just an- 
nounced for the reorganization of the George T. Mickle Lum- 
ber Co. that will result in making this well known local con- 
cern more aggressive than ever as a potent factor in the 
trade. On May 1 Harvey D. Welch, who has been connected 
with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. and the BE. A. Thornton 
Lumber Co., will join Mr. Mickle and other associates. He 
will become vice president of the reorganized company in 
charge of the yellow pine department. Wilbur Hatterly, jr., 
who has beeu in charge of the western department of the 
company, featuring fir railroad, car material and timber 
stock, will become secretary and treasurer, and Thomas EB. 
Griffin, in charge of the southern office of the company at 
Hattiesburg, Miss., becomes a stockholder. Mr. Mickle re- 
mains as president and this quartet of trained lumbermen, 
each of whom has the admiration and respect of the lumber 
trade, destines the George 'l'’. Mickle Lumber Co. to take even 
greater rank than the high place it has held in the past, 

In Mr. Mickle the company not only has a lumberman 
who is thoroly informed on matters of importance to the in 
dustry, but who is an expert on yellow pine from every 
angle of its use. In Mr. Welch and Mr. Hatterly the trade 
recognizes experts in the matters of railroad, car company 
and timber requirements in yellow pine and fir respectively, 
and perhaps no two men in the country are better informed 
on the “anatomy of a freight car’ than they. In Mr. Griffin, 
who represents the company in the South, the company has a 
man thoroly informed on yellow pine in the producing terri 
tories, 

Mr. Mickle first became identified with the lumber industry 
when he became bookkeeper in 1892 for the KE. R. Darlington 
Lumber Co., of St. Louis, Mo., which gave him an insight 
into the retail end of the lumber game. After serving one 
year in that capacity he sold the city trade for three years, 
In 1897 he entered the employ of the Big Four Lumber Co., 
of St. Louis, and traveled for that company in northern 
Missouri; then two years later with T. A. Moore he formed 
the Mickle-Moore Lumber Co. That partnership continued 
until 1901 when he sold out his interest to Mr. Moore. Then 
in partnership with B. HH. Pollock and M. L. Fleishel he 
formed the Colonial Lumber & 'Bimber Co. In 1908 he came 
to Chicago and organized the George T. Mickle Lumber Co., 
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Vice President. 





WILBUR HATTERLY, JN., 
Secretary and Treasurer, 


The southern office of the company will still remain in 
charge of Mr. Griffin, who has been taken into the partner- 
ship of the company. Mr. Griffin is an Alabaman by birth 
and had his first lumber connection with the Southern 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of Jackson, Miss. In 1912 he 
came to Chicago to become auditor for the George T. Mickle 
Lumber Co., and after remaining in that position for two 
years was placed in charge of the southern headquarters at 
Ilattiesburg. He has been very successful in that office: 
and his acquaintanceship in the South is wide, 

Both Mr. Mickle and Mr. Welch have been active lumber 
association workers. During 1910 Mr. Mickle was president 
of the Chicago Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
for a time while that organization was in existence was its 
secretary. At present he is a member of the entertainment 
committee of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, and 
Mr. Welch served a term as treasurer of the same associ- 
ation. 

In no way will the reorganized George T. Mickle Lumber 
Co. change its trade policy, and in conducting a general and 
specialized yellow pine and fir business its aim will be to 
make its facilities second to none in carrying on its rapidly 
growing trade. 





MISAPPLIED EFFORT DEPRECATED 


Emotional economizing, such as back lot planting, or 
“hysterical” attempts in other ways to curtail on living 
expenses, is more detrimental in these times of national peril 
than a benefit, was the idea expressed before members of 
the Chicago Trade Press Association by F. D. Morton, of 
the service department of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
at the weekly luncheon held at the Grand Pacific Hotel on 
Tuesday. 

While hysteria seems to be rampant about the. nation, he 
said, some one must keep sober, and he placed upon the 
shoulders of the business men of the nation that task. 
The speaker differentiated between wastefulness, admittedly 
a great fault with the American people, and hysterical at- 
tempts at economy, and declared that scientific use of trac- 
tors and other modern farm machinery on the farms, in- 
stead of raising back yard onion and radish crops, will 
save the nation. It has been the high standard of living 
and thinking in the nation that has made men efficient, 
he said, and a great folly would be perpetrated if hysteria 
were permitted to threaten our national prosperity, some- 
thing we need more than anything else to help do our part 
to achieve victory in the war. 

Hysteria is partly the result of attacking a big problem 
in a small way, and what is needed today more than any- 
thing else is business men who can “think straight,” and 





THOMAS FE. GRIFFIN, 
Manager Southern Department. 


OFFICERS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF REORGANIZED GEORGE T. MICKLE LUMBER CO., ONE OF CHICAGO’S REPRESENTATIVE WHOLESALE CONCERNS 


or are about to voluntarily enlist in the regular army or navy 
of the United States. Therefore be it 

Resolved, By the board of directors of Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., that the patriotism shown for this country by em 
ployees of this company in answering the call or in yvolun- 
tarily heretofore or hereafter enlisting in either the regular 
army or navy of the United States be and the same is hereby 
heartily approved. 

Resolved, further, That during the present fiscal year of 
the company the salaries and wages of all employees who 
have answered the call, or who may have since or who may 
hereafter voluntarily enlist during said fiscal year, in either 
the army or the navy of the United States, and who shall 
have been in the employ of this company for a period of one 
year or more prior to their call or enlistment, shall be paid 
in full, less only such cash compensation as they may receive 
from the United States Government. 

Resolved, further, That in the event any such employees 
shall for any reason be honorably discharged during the pres- 
ent fiscal year from service in either the army or navy of the 
United States the positions held by them at the time of their 
call or enlistment shall be open to them. 

Resolved, further, That a copy of the foregoing resolutions, 
signed by the president and attested by the secretary, be 
transmitted to the managers of the respective branches and 
oflices of this company, with the request that due publication 
be made thereof to all employees.” 

All employees of the company are included, whether at the 
Chicago offices or the different mill operations or branches. 


PBA 
WELL KNOWN ENGINEERING FIRM OFFERS ITS 

SERVICES 
A governmental asset worth while is the offer of Robert W. 
Hunt & Co., one of the best known engineering firms of the 
country, if not of the world, to turn over its entire force to 
the service of the country at the cost of operation. The 
organization consists of 700 experienced civil, mechanical, 
metallurgical, chemical and mining engineers, supported by 
a large corps of technical and practical subordinates. The 
company does technical, scientific and inspection work for 
not only most of the railroads of the United States and 
Canada but the governments, in addition of our own, of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Italy and the Netherlands. 
The officers of the company, which has its headquarters in 
Chicago, with branches at New York, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Montreal, Can., and London, Eng., believe 
the organization, equipped as it is, can render more efficient 
Service to the Government as an organization than if its 


engineers and scientific experts as individuals were assigned 
to different fields. 


which prospered from the start and grew to be one of the 
representative firms in the Chicago lumber trade. He has 
keen foresight as a lumberman and his executive ability is 
recognized thruout the trade, 


The reorganized company has in Mr. Welch an aggressive 
and thoroly trained lumberman. His first business experi 
ence was not as a lumberman but in the wholesale paper and 
woodenware business at Oshkosh, Wis., where he was born, 
Mr. Welch remained with the Medberry-Findeisen Co., of 
that city, until 1904; at which time he was vice president of 
the company. He then decided to venture into the lumber 
game and became a salesman for the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
and EK, A. Thornton Lumber companies of Chicago, special 
izing in yellow pine railroad and car material. In 1911 he 
became a partner with C., M, Smalley and BE, A. Thornton in 
the Chicago offices of these companies, and since his start in 
the lumber business has never changed his connections until 
now. In the Chicago trade he is one of the recognized ex- 
perts on yellow pine for railroad and car building company 
requirements, 

In Mr, Hatterly the company has a fir specialist who, his 
friends say, has been such an ardent student of fir, its mer- 
chandising and possibilities, that he has found little time to 
mix in the fraternity except with those with whom he came 
in contact in promoting his trade. He got his start in the 
lumber trade in 1909 in the shipping department of the Turtle 
Lake Lumber Co., of Turtle Lake, Wis. After remaining 
there a year he went west and became connected with the 
Pacific National Lumber Co., at National, Wash., with a ship- 
ping point at Ashford, Wash. After putting in two years in 
all-round mill and yard experience he came to Chicago and 
induced Mr. Mickle to inaugurate a fir department. 


After placing its fir department in operation the George 
T. Mickle Co. wholesaled for different west Coast concerns 
for a year and then started to represent the Schwager- 
Nettleton Mills (Ine.) of Seattle, Wash. This representa- 
tion continued for three years and then in 1915 the Mickle 
company formed a connection with the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Co., of Portland, as eastern sales agent for territory east of 
the Mississippi River. The fir railroad, car material and 
timber business, under the directorship of Mr. Hatterly, has 
grown until the company now has one of the largest trades 
of its kind in the eastern territory. Mr. Hatterly is partic- 
ularly well informed on car standards and specifications 
and it is said that the master car builders know him much 
better than do lumbermen in the local trade. 


further it is the mission of the trade press of the country 
to counsel along lines of clear thinking the thousands of 
business men who are readers, and teach the doctrine that - 
continuity of service, only possible with prosperous condl- 
tions, is the prime need of the people of the country, in 
times of safety or of peril. 

“High prices and high wages do not maintain prosperity,” 
said the speaker, “It is continuity of service. Any interrup- 
tion of the continuity of service is a real injury.” It is 
such hysteria as we have witnessed in the last few weeks 
as much as anything else that will occasion a break in our 
prosperity, he said further. One of the crying needs of 
the farmer today, he said, is stabilized market conditions, 
a help to the farmer in making money, and the industries 
can’t make money unless the farmers do. Save wisely, but 
not foolishly, was his concluding thought. A. A. Gray, a 
member of the association also spoke. 


- 


PUT ON OWN SALESMEN IN THE NORTH 

The Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., makes 
the announcement that its selling arrangement with the (. A. 
Goodyear Lumber Co, for the Chicago territory, which in- 
cludes northern and central Illinois, Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, has been terminated and that this territory is now 
covered by its own salesmen. Request is made of the trade 
that inquiries for “Bogalusa” brand of southern yellow pine 
be sent to G. A. ‘Townsend, general sales manager of the 
company, at Bogalusa, La. The company, which in branding 
its lumber “Bogalusa” was one of the original lumber con- 
cerns to brand its output, recently started a national adver- 
tising campaign, a step that shows the progressiveness that 
dominates the company operating the largest sawmill in the 
world, 








DISCUSS MARKET CONDITIONS 

Several members of the market conditions committees of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Association and Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association were in attend 
ance at a session of joint committee held in Chicago at 
the Hotel Sherman on Wednesday. The purpose of the 
meeting of Wednesday was that accurate reports on condi- 
tions now existing could be presented at the meeting of the 
Michigan assocaition at Detroit on Thursday and the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Association meeting at Milwaukee 
on Friday. 
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Steamship Agents 


Coastwise and Export Shipments of Pacific Coast 
Lumber Products. 


Main Office, Fife Building 
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THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $hort methods of 


figuring lumber, 
octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 
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Manufacturer and Wholesaler of 


CEDAR SIDING,. SHINGLES 


FI FACTORY LUMBER 
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LUMBER OF 
ALL GRADES 
Daily Output—100 M Lumber—300 M Shingles 


Saw and Planing Mill—Kapowsin, Wash. Shingle Mill—Anacortes, Wash. 


Charles W. Johnson 


General Office, Stuart Building, 


SEATTLE, WASH. Lumber Co. 
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for this 
Interesting 


Booklet 


on the New 


Wood 
Blocks 


The blocks that conquer the problem of expansion. 
Science's latest advance toward paving perfection— 
for interior floors; for exterior paving. 





Write Today. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S. A. 











LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


April 23,-~The psychological effect of the entry of this 
country into the war in shown in southern California more 
pronouncedly than elsewhere on the Pacific coast. Ever since 
diplomatic relations were severed and the possible lining up 
of Mexico with Germany, two of the leading daily news- 
papers of Los Angeles, the proprietors of which have large 
interests in Mexico and have long wanted this country to 
intervene in the affairs of that republic, have daily devoted 
pages to the danger of invasion of the southern part of this 
State by Mexicans and pointing out the need of organizing 
home guards to protect the rich fruit and agricultural lands 
of this section, until the people have become timid and are 
afraid to continue in their ordinary business. This exag- 
gerated preseatation of the situation has resulted in hesi- 


tation about new ventures, buying and selling of the simplest , 


commodities in everyday life is checked, and there is a dis- 
position to “wait and see” that is entirely unwarranted by 
actual facts. The injury that is being done to business and 
cominerce by these daily papers to serve the selfish ends of 
their owners ,is incalculable, and is being deprecated by 
thinking business men. Said the manager of a large retail 
line yard concern with headquarters in Los Angeles and yards 
thruout the citrus belt: 

“The lumber business is suffering severely from the results 
of this unwarranted scare. People are afraid to buy lumber 
and build, thinking there is a possibility that there might be 
a Mexican invasion of our orange and agricultural districts, 
while, if one would only stop to think, the actual absurdity 
of such a thing is apparent. The year started out splen- 
didly for us. Our January business was large and our Feb- 
ruary business still larger, better than any month since 1912, 
which was the banner year for lumber consumption in south- 
ern California. Then came the trouble with Germany, and 
our March sales were only 60 percent of those of February, 
while our April sales so far are less than half of those of 
February. We have a large stock of lumber bought at high 
prices, and while the mills in the North are pressing us to 
take more lumber, we can’t do it. Is it any wonder then 
that the Washington and Oregon manufacturers find southern 
California a poor market? I think, however, that people will 
before long come to their senses and will not be fooled by 
the Mexican invasion stories, and normal business activities 
will be resumed. This country has a great task ahead of it, 
and everyone will have to do still more in a business and 
commercial way rather than hesitate and wait for something 
to turn up.” 

The section of Mexico bordering on California (Lower 
California) is perhaps the best governed section of that 
unfortunate country. Governor Cantu has done a great deal 
toward building up the prosperity of the country under his 
charge, and it is no doubt the most prosperous section of 


Mexico at the present time. Life and property are wrt 


safe there and the governor is a warm friend of this country, 


being for one thing a member of the Automobile Club of 
Southern California. He does not acknowledge Carranza as 
Lis superior and it would seem that most of Mexico’s trouble 
would be over with if more of that country were under 
Governor Cantu’s authority. 

One of the most remarkable things about the business situ- 
ation, however, is that prices are well maintained by the 
northern mills. Furthermore the redwood mills ten days ago 
brought out a new price list advancing all items on an aver- 
age of $1 a thousand. 

Frank Paramino, of the Oliver J. Olson Co., and formerly 
of the Robert Dollar Co., of San Francisco, was a visitor 
here last week in connection with opening up an office for 
the sale of lumber, which the company will handle from the 
northern mills. Mr. Paramino appointed C. I. White as the 
representative in this territory and the latter will open an 
office in the Van Nuys Building. 

EK. A. Goodrich is now the southern California representa- 
tive of the Pacific Lumber Co., of San Francisco, with big 
redwood mills at Scotia, in Humboldt County. Last fall he 
left the lumber business to attend to personal affairs, and is 
now back in the trade with this excellent connection. 

Prospects are excellent for the State and Governmental 
appropriations for engineering work to begin within a year 
or so, so that the further filling up of the channel at the 
Wilmington plant and yard of the Consolidated Lumber Co. 
will be prevented. IE. U. Wheelock, the company’s manager, 
with offices in the Central Building, Los Angeles, reports a 
rather quiet market, with a prospect of lumber soon becoming 
more difficult to get, should the Government take over some 
of the coastwise steam schooners in the lumber carrying 
trade, which are none too plentiful. 

Grant Richards, manager of the extensive business of the 
Kk. K. Wood Lumber Co., with general offices in Los Angeles 
and large receiving and wholesale yard at San Pedro, is one 
of the big factors in ‘the industry in this section. Going to 
the Pacific coast from northern Mirnesota about eighteen 
years ago, he learned the lumber business on the Coast, start 
ing in a mill at Portland, then becoming mill representative 
at San Francisco and for the last seven or eight years in 
charge of the BE. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s extensive business 
in the South. The EK. K. Wood Lumber Co. has mills at 
Bellingham, under the management of Fred J. Wood, and 
at Hoquiam, Wiash., in charge of O. M. Kellogg, a big busi 
ness at San Francisco and Oakland, and thruout central 
California, 

Fred EK. Weyerhacuser, of St. Paul, and Rudolph Weyer- 
haeuser, of Cloquet, Minn., have spent some time at Pasa 
dena, but go North next week to attend the meeting of the 
heads of the Weyerhaeuser companies at Tacoma. 

Charles White, formerly with the Pacific Lumber Co., is 
now the southern California representative of the Oliver J. 
Olson Lumber Co., of San Francisco, and has opened offices 
in the Central Building, Los Angeles. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ARKANSAS. Argenta—The Cochran-Foster Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $27,000 to $40,000. 

CONNECTICUT. Danbury—The Peck-Burkett Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Danbury-Brewster Lum- 
ber Co. 

Kissex—The H. C. Wooster Co. has changed its name to 
the Essex Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Monticello—The Jordan Manufacturing Co. 
has sold its retail yard to the Jordan Lumber Co, 

ILLINOIS. Goodfield—Samuel Goetzinger has sold out 
to the Goodfield Grain & Lumber Co. 

Waukegan—The Waukegan Lumber & Coal Co.; change 
in ownership. 

INDIANA. Logansport—James Gotschalk has sold out. 

Marion—The Hughes-Snyder Furniture Co. is out of 
business. 

New Haven—The New Haven Lumber & Supply Co. has 
increased its capital stock from $2,000 to $34,000. : 

Wabash—The Wabash Cabinet Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $325,000. 

IOWA. Clarinda-Shambaugh—G. W. Richardson has 
been succeeded by the Richardson Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

KANSAS. Broughton—The J. C. Carson & Son Lumber 
Co. is now the Broughton Lumber Co. y 

Kly—The Berryman Lumber Co. (Inc.), with a yard at 
Larned, will open a yard here. 

Maple Hill—The Gardner Lumber Co. suffered a loss by 
fire recently. 

Onago—The Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by J. W. Dunn, who will incorporate for $16,- 
000. 

Reserve—The Cornelison Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Willis Lucas Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Eunice—F. B. Thompson has sold out to 
Dudley Berwick. 

Mounds—The Pelican Cooperage & Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Pelican Lumber Co. (Inc.). 

MASSACHUSETTS. Perkins Woodworking Co. is clos- 
ing out. 

srockton—E. L. Bonney has been succeeded by the E. 
Iu. Booney Box Co. (Inc.). i ss 

Newtonville—Buttrick Lumber Co.; involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. : p 

Waltham—Buttrick Lumber Co.; involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy. 

MICHIGAN. Kalamazoo—The J. E. Gill Lumber yard 
has been bought out by the Gorlette-Stone Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Deer River—The Northern Veneer Co. 
has sold out to the Minnesota Veneer Works. 

Minneapolis—The Superior Lumber & Coal Co. has gone 
out of business here and moved its headquarters to Osage, 
Iowa, 

St. Paul—The St. Paul Show Case & Fixture Co, has 
changed its name to the Van Duyne-Moran Fixture Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattisburg—L. F. Driver & Co. (Inc.) 
is out of business here. 


MISSOURI. Clarksburg—The Saunders-Turner Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by W. S. Bates & Co., with 
headquarters at Kansas City, Mo. 

Jasper—The Laughead Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co. 

Morrisville—E. J. Smith & Son has been succeeded by 
the Burgner-Bowman Lumber Co. 

Weaubleau—The B. F. Tucker Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hurley-Tucker Co. 

MONTANA. Valier—The Valier Lumber & Investment 
Co. has sold out to the Chas. Akofer Lumber Co. 


NEBRASKA. Greenwood—The Farmers’ Lumber, Coal 
& Implement Co. is out of business. 

Hardy—Day & Frees have been succeeded by the Avery 
Lumber Co. 

Lincoln—The Yates Lumber & Coal Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Frost & Worley. 

Manly—The Yates Lumber & Coal Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Frost & Worley. > 

OHIO. Dover—Garber & Moersch Lumber Co. has taken 
over the Baer Coal & Lumber Co.’s plant. 

Fort Recovery—W. E. Wilson Lumber Co. has sold out 
to the Mercer County Lumber Co. 





Kent—T. G. Parsons has been succeeded by the T. G. 
Parsons Lumber Co. % 

; + lata Gotebo—Canady & Kuder is now W. H. 
<uder. 

Gresham—N. D. Kern is out of business. 

Hooker—The 0. C. Armstrong Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Hooker Equity Lumber & Supply Co., 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $20,000. 

Miami—The Dickason-Goodman Lumber Yard has been 
purchased by the Williams Lumber Co., of Springfield, 
Mo., who are moving their stock and buildings to their 
new location here. 

OREGON. Portland—The lL. B. Menefee Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $750,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Kane—The Kane Blind & Screen 
Co. is now the Kane Manufacturing Co. 

Scranton—Burcher & Robinson has been succeeded by 
the Robinson Lumber Co. 

Spring City—Latshaw-Walley & Co.; involuntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greer—The Greer Lumber Co.; 
involuntary petition in bankruptcy. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Madison—The Botsford Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Hayes Lucas Lumber Co. 

Spearfish—The E. A. Ritter Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Remschel Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. Caldwell—The Reeves Woodson Lumber Co. is 
now the Woodson Lumber Co. 

Honeygrove—Blocker-Miller Co. is out of business. 

Lelia Lake—M. M. McCraken has been succeeded by the 
ralbraith-Foxworth Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Amarillo. 

McAllen—The Hammond Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the H. D. Taylor Co. 

Mt. Pleasant—The Denman-Sanders Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Denman Lumber Co. 

—ae A. Cordes & Co. has been succeeded by R. ©. 
ertel, 

Witchita Falls—The C. T. Herring Lumber Co. has 
sold out to the C. M. Miller Lumber Co. 

Witchita Falls—The J. S. Mayfield Lumber Co. has sold 
out to Moore & Richolt. 

VIRGINIA. Appomattox—Ferguson & Smith has been 
succeeded by E. Le Roy Smith. 

Glade Spring—The Glade Spring Hardware & Supply 
Co. has been succeeded by the E. M. Atkins Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Olympia—The interest of George H. 
Springer, president of the Olympia Door Co., has been 
acquired by George Aetzel, vice president and R. L. Dunn, 
general manager. 

Malone—J. A. Vance, of the Vance Lumber Co., has 
purchased the interests of his associates, D. J. Vance 
and C, H. Wilson, and has become sole owner of the com- 
pany. 

WISCONSIN. Deronda—L. P. Melbostad has sold out. 

Grand Rapids—The Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co., of this 
city, has purchased the lumber yards of the Suwame 
Lumber Co. at Milladore and Rudolph. 

New Holstein—A. A. Laun & Co. has been succeeded 
by the A. A. Laun Co. Corporation. 

West Bend—E. H. Cooley has been succeeded by 
the Cooley Manufacturing Co., incorporated with an “u- 
thorized capital of $12,000. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ILLINOIS. Beardstown—Sangamon Hardwood Luiber 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

Chicago—Enterprise Lumber & Millwork Co. has incor- 
porated. ; 

Chicago—O. G. Leach Hardwood Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Indiana Saw Mill Co. has in- 
corporated with an authorized capital of $200,000. 

IOWA. Shambaugh-Clarinda—Richardson Lumber Cv., 
a newly organized company taking over the properties 1ow 
held by G. W. Richardson, has incorporated with an au- 
thorized capital of $100,000. 

KANSAS. Baxter Springs—Cook-Buffington Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $10,0°9, 
and will open a yard here. 
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Onaga—Farmers’ Lumber & Grain Co., authorized cap- 
ital $16,000. 

Jeff—Hamdin Coal & Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$30,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—A. M. Hatch Lumber Co. 
has incorporated. f 

Bridgewater—F. S. Williams Manufacturing Co. (to do 
a general lumber business), authorized capital $15,000; 
president and clerk, Franklin S. Williams; treasurer, 
Clinton V. Sanders. 

MINNESOTA. Farris—Farris Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $10,000. 

Gonvick—Gonvick Farmers’ Lumber Co. has_ incor- 
porated with an authorized capital of $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Kirksville—Pike County Lumber & Supply 
Co., authorized capital $15,000; Warner Mills, H. and P. C. 
Mills, M. Arnold and P. E. Jepson. 

MONTANA. Billings—Cowley Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated. 

Dillon—Standard Lumber & Coal Co. has incorporated. 

Great Falls—West Side Lumber Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Boundbrook—Field Runyon Lumber 
Co. has incorporated with an authorized capital of $100,000. 

Newark—Cox & Co, has incorporated with an author- 
ized capital of $25,000. 

ravine YORK. Hornell—Hornell Lumber Co. has incor- 
porated. ‘ 

New York—J. Ely Rieser (Inc.) has incorporated. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Benson—Star Manufacturing Co. 
(to manufacture building materials) has incorporated. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Bay Wood Heel Co. has_incor- 
porated with an autrorized capital of $10,000. 

fostoria—Blaser Body Co. has incorporated with an 
authorized capital of $50,000. 

Kent—T. G. Parsons Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Newkirk—Roberts & Stevens Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; C. W. Roberts and L. D. 
Stevens. i 

Picher—Hibbs Lumber Co. has incorporated. 

OREGON. Eugene—Hull Shingle Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $25,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Center Lumber Co., in business 
here, has incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Dixie Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $12,000; D. H. Gunn, James Berry, F. L. Berry and 
T. J. Reed. 

Houston—Central Lumber Co., authorized capital $25,- 
000; C. M. Womack, B. F. Breenwood and J. W. Hill. 

TENNESSEE. Shelbyville—Bedford Cedar Co. has in- 
corporated. 

VIRGINIA. Martinsville—Hart Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co., authorized capital $25,000; T. G. Burch, C. M 

art. 

Richmond—Transit Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,- 
1 as paca E. B. Williamson; secretary, J. R. Pas- 
chall, jr. 

Woodson—Woodson Lumber Co., authorized capital 
$100,000; C. W. Amsler, C. H. Miller. 

WASHINGTON. East Stanwood—Bishop-Cornell Co. 
(shingle mill) has incorporated. : 

Tacoma—The Tanwax Lumber Co. has been organized 
and incorporated with an authorized capital stock of 

2,000. James G. Newbegin, W. M. Thomas and L. P. Hill 
are incorporators, 

WISCONSIN. Tony—Tony Lumber Co., in business 
ay has incorporated with an authorized capital of 

8,000. 

Westbend—Cowley Manufacturing Co. has incorporated 
with an authorized capital of $12,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—C, B. Williams Co. (Ltd.), author- 
ized capital $40,000; Thomas V. Gearing, William Gilchrist 
and James Stewart. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—L. F. Driver & Co., with head- 
quarters at Thomasville, Ga., has entered the trade here. 
_ ARKANSAS. Mulbery—James Farmer will open a yard 
in this city. 

FLORIDA. New Smyrna—The Yellow Pine Operating 
Co. will enter the local trade. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Granger & Lewis has entered 
the wholesale export lumber trade here. 

IOWA. Diagonal—The Diagonal Lumber Co. recently 
begun business here. 

INDIANA. Richmond—The Land-Dilks Co. has begun 
manufacturing kitchen cabinets here. 

KANSAS. St. Francis—The St. Francis Equity Ex- 
change has entered the local trade. 

Kly—The Rounds & Porter Lumber Co. have purchased 
a site and will open a yard in this city. 

KENTUCKY. Chaplin—Cheatham & Neal will open a 
yard here within a few weeks. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The New Orleans Shipping 
Co. (Inc.) was organized in New Orleans, to operate an 
agency for the sale and charter of ships. J. G. Rain- 
water, of the Rainwater Lumber Co., and San Romon 
Steamship Co., was elected president; E. L. Powell, of the 
New Orleans-Cuban Steamship Co., vice president; S. L. 
Barger, of the American Fruit & Steamship Co., secre- 
tary-treasurer, and J. D. O’Connor, general manager. 
The company will have offices in the Canal Louisiana 
3ank Building. 

MARYLAND. Salisburg—The C. R. Disharoon Co. has 
entered the trade here. 

MINNESOTA. Forada—H. C. Wolfarth recently began 
the lumber business here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The Corinth Hardwood Co. has 
begun the wholesale hardwood lumber business. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Atlantic Lumber Co. has 
entered business here. 

MONTANA. Twin Bridge—The Interstate Lumber Co, 
will open a yard in this city. 

NEBRASKA. The Farmers’ Lumber Co. recently be- 
gan the retail lumber business here. 

NEW JERSEY. Belleville—Robert C. Anderson re- 
omar entered the wholesale and commission business 
ere, . 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—The New Brunswick Lumber 
Co. has entered the retail lumber trade in this city. 

. NORTH CAROLINA. Grandy—A new lumber manu- 
facturing plant is being established here by J. J. Evans 
and N. W. Poyner. 

OREGON. Florence—The Delta Shingle Co. has opened 
a shingle mill. 
arr Senor & Allen recently organized at this 
place, 

TEXAS. Brownfield—The Smith Cicero Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Fort Worth, has entered the local 
retail lumber trade. 

Deanville—The Mutual Lumber Co. has entered the re- 
tail lumber trade here, with headquarters at Austin. 

Lubbock—The Smith Cicero Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Fort Worth, has entered the trade here. 

, Lufkin—The Lufkin Veneering Plant Co. has organized 
in this city, with G. A. Kelly and BE. J. Mantooth as stock- 
holders. The company has a capitalization of $25,000. 

Roby—The Gray Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Hamlin, has entered the retail lumber trade at this place. 

Slaton—The Panhandle Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Amarillo, has entered the trade here. 

Southland—The Panhandle Lumber Co., with head- 


quarters at Amarillo, has entered the local lumber busi- 
ness. ‘ 

Sylvester—The Gray Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Hamlin, has entered the trade at this place. 

WASHINGTON. Harrah—The Morgan Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at Zillah, has entered the retail lum- 
ber trade here. 

Tacoma—The Tacoma Ship Co. has been organized. It 
will engage primarily in wooden shipbuilding on govern- 
ment contracts. Its lumber is to be supplied by Tacoma 


mills. CASUAL 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Fire of undiscovered origin 

early this morning destroyed the E. S. Sessions Planing 
mill. The loss was estimated at $50,000. 
_ KENTUCKY. Dayton—The plant of the Dayton Plan- 
ing Mill Co., with all its contents and a car load of lumber 
on tracks near the mill, was destroyed by fire recently. 
The company is owned by George J. Rost & Son’s Wood- 
work Co. The fire is thought to have started by the spark 
from a passing train’ The loss is estimated at $10,000. 

Gardner—The Gardner Lumber -Co. suffered a loss by 
fire. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—J. F. Paul Co. suffered a 
loss by fire. 

MICHIGAN. lLapeer—The Lapeer Hardwood Co. suf- 
fered a loss by fire. 

MISSISSIPPI. Noxapater—The Perry-Frazier Lumber 
Co. lost its entire plant and about 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
by fire on April 19. The fire started in the boiler room im- 
mediately after the men went back to work in the after- 
noon, and gained such headway that it was impossible to 
check the flames. There was no insurance on the plant. 
The mill will be rebuilt at once. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Concord—The Concord Lumber 
Co. suffered a loss by fire. 

NEW YORK. Corona—Johnston & Bernston suffered 
a loss by fire. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Goldsboro—The A. T. Griffin 
Manufacturing Co. suffered a loss by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Corry—Fire recently destroyed the 
planing mill of G. H. Crippen & Son, causing a loss of 
between $18,000 to $20,000. 

TENNESSEE. lLebanon—Fire destroyed the main 
plant of the Gulf Red Cedar Company here on April 19, 
entailing a loss of $25,000, which is covered by about two- 
thirds insurance. The origin of the fire is thought to have 
been due to someone throwing a lighted cigar on the floor 
in the saw room, 

VIRGINIA. Winchester—It was reported here that the 
big mill of the Deerfield Lumber Co., eight miles south of 
Staunton, Va., had been blown up by a bomb on April 24. 
Alien enemies are suspected, as the mill had been at work 
on government contracts. 

WASHINGTON. Raymond—Southwest Manufacturing 
Co. suffered a loss by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The John Eller Lumber Co. 
sustained a $30,000 loss by fire on April 25, destroying 3 
000,000 feet of maple flooring. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Vinegar Bend—The Vinegar Bend Lum- 
ber Co. will replace dry kils, recently noted as burned. 

ARKANSAS. Horatio—George Cooksey, Frank Cook- 
sey and son Arthur, contemplate establishing a sawmill 
near here to cut both hardwood and pine, with the finish- 
ing plant in Horatio. = 

Powell Creek—-L. C. Gosney has established a mill here 
and is manufacturing wagon spokes. Later he will make 
all wood parts for wagon wheels and tool handles. 

GEORGIA. soston—The Kirby Lumber Co.'s plant, 
previously reported damaged by fire, will be rebuilt. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The Inman Veneer & Panel 
Co., recently incorporated, is erecting a plant here and 
has placed orders with the United Equipment Co. for a 
part of its machinery, this order running to $15,550. 

MISSISSIPPI. Kola—The Kola Lumber Co. will have 
its planing mill ready for operation very soon, This mill 
will take the place of the one destroyed by fire several 
months ago. - 

Koscuisko—The Bolinger-Franklyn Lumber Co, is con- 
structing a large double band mill. ae 

Orbisburg—The Cecil Lumber Co. is building a 50,000 
capacity circular mill here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Logan—Pitts & Giles are in- 
stalling machinery for equipping and operating a planing 
mill. As soon as electrically driven power can be secured 
they will add a roller mill to the plant. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


The W. W. Carre Co. (Ltd.), of New Orleans, La., has 
filed a voluntary petition for a receivership. J. 5. Otis and 
Walter W. Carre were appointed receivers, being recom- 
mended by the petition. A report by public accountants 
showed that the net assets were $308,949.59 in excess of its 
liabilities. The H. Weston Lumber Co., of Logtown, Miss., 
which filed the initial petition, is a creditor for about 
$8,000, and it is understood the receivership was applied 
to forestall further litigation by small creditors and en- 
able the company to be continued in operation. If pro- 
tected from harassing litigation, it is believed that the 
company could retire its obligations in full within a short 
time, leaving a large surplus for the stockholders. 

In the suit of J. L. Robinson vs. the Indiana & Arkansas 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. to quiet his title to certain 
lands, which had been sold for the levee taxes in 1898, the 
Arkansas Supreme Court decided that lands used exclu- 
sively for public purposes are exempt from taxation, and 
therefore the lumber company could not claim them by 
reason of having paid the taxes thereon for seven years. 


In the United States District Court, at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the McFall-Heyser Lumber Co. won its contention against 
the Oden-Elliott Lumber Co., et al., the plaintiffs in the 
bankruptcy proceedings brought against the McFall-Hey- 
ser Co. some time ago, 

The Standard Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash., was 
awarded $91,637 in the judgment handed down by Judge 
EK. H. Sullivan, as the Spokane county judge, in the case 
of the Standard Lumber Co. vs. the Deer Park Lumber 
Co., of Deer Park, Wash. Over $400,000 worth of property 
was involved, the Standard umber Co. seeking to recover 
more than $100,000 on contracts. 

Creditors of the Osgood Blodgett Manufacturing Co., 
of St. Paul, Minn., have agreed on a plan of trusteeship to 
liquidate its affairs without a receivership. Charles Oli- 
ver and F. H. Lewis, of Minneapolis, ang W. C. Stanton, 
of St. Paul, are trustees. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


G. G. Coulbourn, of Suffolk, Va., and T. W. Corbin, of 
Fremont, proprietors of the Swift Creek Lumber Co., have 
purchased from William Boylan, of Raleigh, his 1,192 acre 
farm. It is the intention of the purchasers to develop and 
cultivate this valuable farm, and at a latter date to put up a 
mill and cut down the timber. 


Thru the agency of M. C. Kiser, James P. Swanson, brother 
of United States Senator Swanson, of Virginia, has sold a 
timder tract containing 20,870 acres in Rutherford and Cleve- 
land counties, North Carolina. The sale was made to a 
syndicate of Tennessee and Indiana capitalists, and the in- 
vestment involved a cash payment of $200,000. <A 20-mile 
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SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 
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Revive Mill Construction by Using 4 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 


Spruce, 
Hemlock 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 





Tell us your needs today. 


Vance Lumber Co., Wiz’ 


a Sales Representatives, Paget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. i 








Atlas Lumber Company, “wasn.” 


Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Shingles 


\Fir, Hemlock, Cedar’ 


We specialize in Straight or Mixed Cars of Fir Floor- 
ing, Drop Siding, Ceiling, Dimension and Lumber 
—Hemlock Boards, Shiplap — Cedar Siding and 


“ RITE- RED CEDAR 
GRADE” SHINGLES 


Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make per- 
manent customers. Let us mix a car to suit your 
needs, Write or wire for prices today. 











John D. Collins W4i'sjaine, 
Washington. Lumber Co. \\ 
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Redwood 


by buying of 


OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw 


is the ideal wood for factory lumber. 
It is wide, practically clear and works 
up with little or no waste. Buy it right 


The Pacific Lumber Company 


Kansas City 


railroad and a big sawmill will be constructed at a cost of 
$250,000. The entire tract is composed of virgin timber- 
lands, comprising yellow pine, white pine, white oak and 
large areas of North Carolina hard-heart pine. 


Ten million feet of pine and hardwood, 1917 cut, have 
been purchased by the Hines Lumber Co. from the North 
Ludington Lumber Co., both of Marinette, Wis. The con- 
sideration is reported to have been about $250,000. 


The Wright-Bauchman Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Indianapolis, Ind., has just closed a very important deal 
with John A. Swanson, president of the Broad River 
Lumber Co., of Danville, Va., involving 20,807 acres of 
valuable timberlands near Shelby, N. C., and other prop- 
erty. The cash consideration is said to have been about 


$150,000. The Indianapolis concern will develop the prop- 
erty extensively and the plans include the immediate cut- 
ting and manufacture af the best timber. The tract is 
located in Rutherford, Burke, Cleveland and McDowell 
counties, N. C, 

Duncan & Burt, a firm composed of Robert Duncan, 
of Clayville, Pa., and D. A. Burt, of Wellsburg, Pa., have 
purchased the timber on the farm of Mrs. Walker Friz- 
zell, of Wheeling, W. Va. The timber consists of the very 
best oak, and is estimated to cut more than a quarter of a 
million feet. 

The H. J. Thurman Lumber Co., of Greensboro, N. C., is 
reported to have purchased forty acres of timberland in 
Durham County and will develop. 
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“A Friend in Need 
Is a Friend Indeed” 


Fir, Cedar, Spruce 


IDAHO WHITE and WESTERN PINE 


‘4 They have learned by experience that when 
/, they want high quality lumber on short notice 
that our facilities are such that we can guaran- 
tee prompt attention to their needs. Better 
y order a car today. 


/} Lester W. David Lumber Co. 
Manufacturers—Merchants— Exporters 
j, 544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
és Mills at North Portland, Ore. 
Capacity 300,000 ft. 10 hours. 





= 4 
That is what hundreds of Eastern Uf 
//) Buyers have found who took us at /, 


our word and ordered a few cars of Wf 


4 and Hemlock Lumber \/ // 


//, RED CEDAR SHINGLES ve 
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IN A HURRY? 


Well, just send your orders for Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 
to our Seattle office. We guarantee prompt 


attention to all orders. Try us next time. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co. 


Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 











(r 
J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


Headquarters for 


LONG CLEAR FIR 


Silo Staves 


“Premium” Brand Shingles 
High Class Coast Lumber of all kinds. 


General Office 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE 
1531 Lumber Exchange, 
Telephone, Randolph 182 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 24 

Tho lumber manufacturers thruout every producing 
section in the country are well loaded with orders, tho new 
business, so far as the local market is concerned shows 
some slackening. This condition is attributed to the un- 
certainties occasioned by the war, and trade, for a short 
time at least, may be less of a rush affair. Another con- 
tributory cause is that building operations in Chicago 
this spring are below normal. Consequently the yards 
are not having the demand for lumber that more activity 
in the building lines would produce. On the other hand 
there is a lot of buying on the part of the trade in the 
Chicago territory outside of the city, especially from the 
country yards, Prices are high and the tendency is to go 
higher, a condition based on the theory that the rail- 
roads, now that government business places an exacting 
burden upon them, will not be in a position to relieve the 
car situation soon so that shippers of lumber will have 
any better supply of cars. With all the woods, from one 
source or another, there is still a good demand which would 
be larger if cars could be secured for prompt shipment. 
Southern pine continues to edge up in price, and there is 
no wood that is showing a tendency to relax in price, 
There is still a big demand from the box factories for 
low grade stock of all kinds, tho factory buying, espe- 
cially of hardwoods, has slowed up a bit. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 


Reported by J, C. f. Merrill, secretary of Board of Trade: 
RECEIPTS WEEK ENDED APRIL 21 


Lumber Shingles 
RR ge eee Sore Nea Kee os 78,792,000 14,870,000 
1 ESSE Skea een Pamir ane gran 63,671,000 


19,253,000 


Increase ....... 


aes 15,121,000 


NINE oes wh vs saver see 4,383,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO APRIL 21 
Lumber Shingles 
Se eee ays sae oa coi wee ee se 956,510,000 119,911,000 
DRE. taaviss hsb hevedteesawen ewe 871,174,000 17 


4,673,000 


Increase 


Sie ibne es ee we 85,336,000 
Decrease . 


= 54,762,000 
SHIPMENTS WEEK ENDED APRIL 21 





Lumber Shingles 
SRD ia Gs sine a ols RR Dalen ele wes $4,172,000 9,659,000 
SPRED 2655 bo GE ais wea eh oie Nis wie wre 35,918,000 14,210,000 
CEUNIR RS hs aaa occa erga oats 1,746,000 4,551,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO APRIL 21 

Lumber Shingles 

BN cca sahe Lia ig essa ts i hoa ae 372,747,000 68,962,000 
SME AG a he OSs kia Sais ena nee er wre 403,376,000 116,762,000 
Oe ae ee ee 30,629,000 47,800,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended April 25 were: 


CLASS No. Value 

$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......... 60 $ 68,700 

5,000 and under SS eee 21 130,600 
10,000 and under POO 8 55:54 0 0'6.8:0 +) 148,000 
25,000 and under oO) ees 2 63,000 
50,000 and under 100,000.......... 2 163,000 
S. Cooper, 11 and 13-story hotel....... 1 1.000,000 
T. Chanales, 3-story theatre.......... 1 $25,000 
G, Rennes and J. Taggart, 9-story hotel. 1 150,000 
lL. Lewis, 3-story apartment building. . 1 150,000 
Victor Electric Co., 4-story factory... 1 100,000 









OMI a ha ios ec bakers sien 99 $ 2,393,300 
Average valuation for week.......... rae 24,174 
Totals previous Week. ....scvecesseses 9S 2,043,700 
Average valuation previous week...... scp de 20,854 
Totals corresponding week 1916....... 217 2,617,854 
Totals Jan. 1 to April 25, 1917........ 1,767 ¢ $4,455 
Totals corresponding period 1916...... 2,973 37,368,850 
Totals corresponding period 1915...... 2,212 21,548,712 
Totals corresponding period 1914...... 2,283 24,807,400 
Totals corresponding period 1913...... 2,560 29,025,245 
Totals corresponding period 1912...... 3,838 17,679,477 
Totals corresponding period 1911......3,086 30,898,530 
Totals corresponding period 1910......2,677 28,780,265 
Totals corresponding period 1909...... 3,068 27,839,535 
Totals corresponding period 1908...... 2 14,806,550 
Totals corresponding period 1907...... 2,536 18,150,275 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Conditions with northern pine have not 
changed much from last week, the demand still keeping 
up and prices remaining strong. The box factories are 
anxious for Nos. 4 and 5 boards, and are paying a stiff 
price, but there is not much left in the way of stocks. 
All kinds of Northern pine stocks are broken for that mat- 
ter, and the demand is bigger than the supply. The car 
situation with the northern mills does not seem much im- 
proved, 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail yard trade is coming strong 
and mills are unable to get cars fast enough to catch 
up with the business as it develops. Buyers who waited 
for easier prices have found that the market is getting 
stronger all the time, and that now it is a serious question 
when they will be able to get delivery on orders. Con- 
siderable business placed in the West which has not been 
filled is being rebought here in hope of getting stock 
urgently needed. ‘The country outlook is excellent. City 
building and buying are much below that of last year and 
are affected by war conditions. Dry stocks are low and 
the mills are just beginning summer sawing. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for white pine continues 
on a good scale, especially in the lower grades where the 
supply is small and prices command a strong figure. A 


slightly better demand is reported for the building grades 
as the weather has improved and retailers in general 
have been carrying but little stock for a long time. 
Pattern stock is in continued sale and a good volume of 
business is looked for in the near future in this line. 
Lumber stocks here are much depleted, 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A strong market prevails, 
notwithstanding the curtailment of building operations 
since America severed relations with Germany. The 
manufacturing trade is taking more stock than formerly 
and supplies are decidedly broken, the amount of lumber 
in the hands of the wholesalers being smaller than in 
many years. Much stock is available for shipment from 
upper lake points to local yards, but shippers say that 
the high freight rates which appear imminent this spring 
are likely to result in the curtailment of shipments. A 
number of dealers, anticipating excessive freight rates, 
have purchased vessels to carry their stock and others 
are negotiating for boats. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The shortage in white pine appears to 
be quite keen, and even in face of a demand that is com- 
paratively small the prices are extremely high. In some 
instances inquiries are rejected by dealers because of 
inability of mills to ship. The trend of buying for the 
spring and summer has been conservative as a whole 
and consumers are trying to meet only absolute needs, 
rather than stocking to any extent. 


New York.—Demand from the yards is good, especially 
for lower grades. Wholesalers have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of all stocks available and while the building trade 
develops slowly a good run of inquiries is received from 
manufacturing sources. Prices are strong and as buyers 
recognize the improbability of lower quotations they are 
covering themselves as fast as shipping conditions permit. 


: EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—The market is very firm. No one will 
shade $36 base for frames, and it is difficult to obtain 
prompt shipment even at this high price. Altho some of 
the New Brunswick mills will soon be shipping, the market 
for scantling here looks even firmer. The fact that the 
Canadian manufacturers have opened the season at $31, 
f.o.b. Boston, the same price the Maine mills quote on 
scantling, is taken to indicate an early advance on 
Maine lumber. For 2x8, $34 to $35 is quoted, whereas 
recent sales were at $33. The spruce board market has 
developed great strength. It is hard to find dry covering 
boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, for 
less than $30. Matched boards are scarce and stock 
lengths of 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet look reasonable at $35. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is so little spruce available and 
prices are so irregular, owing to consumers bidding 
against their competitors, that the market can not pos- 
sibly keep a definite form. Spruce is sold far ahead 
and shipments have been losing ground of late. The 
betterment in car supply in the South has not mate- 
rially affected this lumber. Clear spruce is being called 
for frequently and Government purchases are understood 
to be figuring in the market, 


Baltimore, Md.—'The demand from foreign sources keeps 
up, and spruce continues to be the most important single 
item on the list of foreign shipments. The requirements 
as to grade are of the highest, and the needs of the foreign 
buyers are evidently such that the increasing ocean 
freight rates are ineffectual in checking the movement, 
whatever the result as to other stocks. The offerings of 
spruce of the kind wanted in the United Kingdom and 
elsewhere are not so large as to weaken the quotations, 
and as a consequence, marked firmness is noted in the 
range of prices, the stocks shipped commanding higher 
returns than some woods that ordinarily command far 
greater returns. There is also some domestic business in 
the commoner grades of spruce, the demands of the pulp 
makers in New England being such as to take up much 
of the available supply of spruce in that section. 

New York.—Quotations are right at the top and the call 
for all classes of stock, especially random, is strong and 
wholesalers are of the opinion that still higher quotations 
must be expected during May. Mills are well sold ahead 
and, while some shipments are slowly coming thru from 
Canadian sources heretofore unavailable during the win- 
ter, spring business is badly choked with orders and 
delayed shipments. Yards buy as freely as transportation 
facilities will permit and while the building outlook is not 
altogether satisfactory, orders come from other sources 
which more than make up for the dullness in ordinary 
contracting sources, 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—Trade continues to grow in volume for white 
cedar products, especially poles and posts, and ought to 
soon reach a normal demand, as the time of year is at 
hand for pole and post ordering. Prices are higher this 
year than last, as the input of logs in the north has not 
been up to normal on account of the shortage of labor. 
White cedar ties are selling well and white cedar shingles 
are very scarce and high in price. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here report a good post 
demand but they are badly tied up by the railroad situ- 
ation. Car supply was getting a little easier but with the 
war declaration it became tight as ever, and the situation 
is serious for jobbers who will be unable to fill present 
orders at the current rate of shipment until far into the 
summer. Pole business is opening up but is not heavy 
owing to the high cost of materials which restricts con- 
struction. 
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HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—High prices that have been prevailing for 
both northern and southern stocks continue. It is be- 
coming more difficult to get dry stocks, both north and 
south. From the south some gum is being shipped to 
consumers that is still green, as a part of the consuming 
trade desires to buy the stock that way and do its own 
dry kiln work. All hardwoods are in demand and the 
box manufacturers are taking every kind of low grade that 
can be used in box manufacture and paying a strong price. 
In the south rains are generally interfering with mill oper- 
ations where the log supply is down. Thick stocks of 
northern hardwoods are in big demand and wholesalers 
are finding it difficult to find stocks to meet the demand. 
Gum is still as strong as it was and oak is showing gradual 
improvement. The hardwood yard trade in Chicago is 
generally good, while factory demand slackened somewhat. 
The veneer and hardwood flooring trade witnesses activity. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Hardwood dealers can not supply the 
demand and customers are growing more and more insis- 
tent in their quest for stock. Many of the big factory 
men buy everything they can get at anything like a 
reasonable price, as they fear that conditions will not 
improve soon. In order to lay in supplies they are willing 
to pay $5 to $10 more a thousand than they have had to 
pay in years. There is an especially lively scramble for 
gum and cottonwood for box stock. Oak and gum inside 
trim is in strong demand at stiff prices and there is a 
good call for oak flooring at strong prices. The supply 
of cars at the hardwood miils has shown no improvement 
and the mills, because of excessive rains, are very much 
handicapped in their operations. 


Baltimore, Md.—The trend of values continues upward 
and the range of prices is firm. he time seems to be at 
hand when lumber will command prices approximately on 
a level with those of other commodities. The advance in 
the hardwoods is smaller, comparatively, than that in 
yellow pine, but leaves the sellers margins of profit that 
encourage activity. The mills are in the position of being 
able to get orders without effort. The railroad situation 
continues to show further improvement as far as the dis- 
tributive sections are concerned, while the gains in some 
of the hardwood producing sections, especially those in 
the South, have undergone little or no change for the bet- 
ter. There is a free inquiry for certain grades of oak, 
which could be used in ship building, and from other 
directions come indications that buyers are ready to take 
stocks. The needs of consumers in the countries open to 
American woods are evidently more pressing than they 
have been, and the restrictions in various instances have 
been raised to let supplies thru. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The strength of all the hardwoods is 
excellently maintained, and the tendency toward an ad- 
vance of prices increases. Bookings of new business can- 
tinue in excess of deliveries on old orders, and the inade- 
quacy of railroad equipment to move freight still hampers 
trade. Construction and bill stocks lead the oak grades 
in demand, but flooring manufacturers are heavy buyers, 
demands for their products having increased considerably 
since the opening of the spring building season. Ash is 
advancing under an increased demand and the market 
is exceedingly strong. Lower grades of all hardwoods 
are strong under the demand coming from the manufac- 
turers of crating and boxes. The very high prices com- 
manded by the high grade furniture woods and their 
searcity is turning manufacturers more to oak and maple. 
Continued call for cottonwood, especially for the box 
making industry, has resulted in record quotations in this 
market, and 4/4 box boards have touched $55 for 13 to 
17-inch widths, with FAS well above $45. Chestnut and 
gum in all grades are in good demand and stocks of 
both are low. 


Louisville, Ky.—The market is still gradually rising on 
poplar, oak, ash, elm, gum. and hickory. All woods used 
in manufacturing wagons, trucks and war munitions are 
in big demand. The furniture trade is now placing orders 
quite as freely as formerly, and the demand for cabinet 
woods holds up well. Gum is in excellent demand at good 
prices. The demand for oak is principally in thick stock 
of from 5/4 to 8/4. Manufacturers and handlers of poplar 
report a tremendous demand for siding, box shooks ete., 
but are having great difficulty in getting the material to 
supply the demand on account of the traffic situation. 
The demand for pine and cypress is also excellent, but 
deliveries are slow. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Twin city buyers have been holding 
off on account of hie prices to some extent, but now are 
learning that it will be hard to get certain lines of stock, 
regardless of the price. The market is adjusting itself to 
higher quotations and buying is active, so much so that 
some wholesalers are obliged to reject many orders owing 
to the broken condition of their stocks. Flooring has 
advanced sharply $2 a thousand, and both maple and birch 
are scarce. Demand for southern stock is brisk and higher 
prices are realized. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is firm, demand being equally 
divided between factories and retailers, with both fac- 
tions demanding prompt shipment. Recent advances in 
prices have been announced and premiums are freely 
offered if deliveries can be assured. Box and furniture 
factories and implement and vehicle concerns are good 
customers. Retail stocks are not large, and with good 
building prospects dealers are trying to accumulate a 
surplus. Railroad facilities have improved slightly, altho 
many shipments are still delayed. Quartered oak is strong 
and prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and seconds, 
$86; No. 1 comman, $57. Plain oak also is strong, with 
prices slightly higher than a week ago. Basswood, chest- 
nut and ash are in good demand, and other hardwoods are 
unchanged. . 





Ashland, Ky.—Demand for oak and ash is very good, 
with the low grades in the former and high grades in the 
latter the most sought. Number 2 common and better 
Walnut is in good demand. Railroad and construction 
timber are in big demand... Prices are firm. 





Boston, Mass.—The conspicuous feature of the local 
hardwood situation is the great difficulty of getting 
lumber forward. Quotations are exceedingly firm, but 
even higher prices are easily obtainable if quick delivery 
can be guaranteed, something that seldom is possible. 
Plain oak has had another advance and inquiry appears 
actually stimulated thereby. Current quotations on firsts 
and seconds, inch, are: Basswood, $48 to $50; maple, $50 
to $52; plain oak, $68 to $70; quartered oak, $90 to $95; 
red birch, $68 to $70; sap birch, $60 to $62; white ash, 
$58 to $61. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The supply of hardwoods coming from 
the South continues small and receipts are greatly de- 


layed. Car shortage at the mills is said to be as great 
as at any time in recent weeks. The local yards are get- 
ting many inquiries for stock that is wanted imme- 
diately and a fair amount of ordering is being done in a 
variety of different woods, including maple, oak, birch, 
ash and chestnut. The market holds firm in price, and 
some woods, where the supply is very light, are advane- 
ing. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The hardwood market is very much in 
the same shape as other lines, tho some dealers contend 
that there are difficulties to deal with not encountered in 
other lines. For instance, there is a class of small mills 
that will accept an order and, unable to make immediate 
delivery, will readily switch the order to some one else 
who later offers a higher price. Dealers here say that the 
mills are doing just as they please and are asking what 
prices they like. The demand in all lines very much out- 
runs the supply and the trade has come almost to a 
standstill. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The market here is practically un- 
changed. There is no complaint about the demand but 
shipping conditions are no more satisfactory than hereto- 
fore, with the result that there is much difficulty in plac- 
ing orders. Meantime, weather conditions are much im- 
proved and the Mississippi and its tributaries are falling, 
with resultant increase in logging operations and in pro- 
duction. Box manufacturers continue to do a_ record 
business. They are all, if able to obtain the necessary low 
grade cottonwood and gum, working at full capacity. 
Oak moves a little more freely in the higher grades of 
quartered red and white, while the rest of the oak list 
presents a wholesome front. There is no difficuity in se- 
curing orders at full prices for ash, hickory, elm and other 
hardwoods, including gum. In fact, the latter continues 
to occupy the premier position in point of both activity 
and strength. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Reports from the hardwood producers 
are that better grade material, while in excellent de- 
mand, does not figure much in the Pittsburgh field at 
this time. The low grade stocks are abnormally active 
and are so well sold ahead as to make it practically im- 
possible to fill current trade demands. The oak trade 
is especially affected in this way. Poplar, chestnut, 
maple and most of the lower grade materials move in 
fairly large volume, but mills are behind on orders and 
are feeling the car and labor shortages keenly. Rela- 
tively, hardwood stocks in the hands of retail yards and 
iarge consumers are very small. 


New Orleans, La.—The market seems to be in very sat- 
isfactory condition as regards demand, but the hardwood 
mills report their share of transportation trouble. Gum 
seems to be leading demand for the time being, tho some 
grades of oak are in active request; the box grades, prac- 
tically without exception, move readily, and there is 
brisk inquiry for ash. Prices still tend upward from week 
to week, and further improvement of demand is pre- 
dicted when buying for Government account and war 
emergencies gets its full strides. A better call for oak 
suited to shipbuilding needs is also reported at some 
points. Operating conditions are somewhat improved. 


New York.—While prices retain their strength, the tacts 
that shipments are far behind and that stocks are low 
have combined to make the prospective purchaser careful 
about placing his business, and orders have not come along 
so freely. Local hardwood yards are busy taking care of 
small business, which in the aggregate has shown up 
well. Salesmen returning from up-State sections find a 
fair demand from furniture .manufacturers, with more 
determined inclination on the part of buyers there to 
protect themselves for several months ahead. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Hemlock continues to move along in a strong 
position, and conditions point to strength for a long time. 
Prices, tho advanced, do not appear to have slackened 
the demand. The embargo situation is still bad and keeps 
down shipments on orders that were placed weeks ago. 
The yards that sell hemlock are anxious for their stocks, 
but the present railroad situation continues to make it 
difficult to get shipments thru. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. Distributers find it increasingly diffli- 
cult to secure the lumber to fill their requirements, and 
manufacturers are reported slow to quote prices on future 
business or to take on new business at present quota- 
tions. Wholesale and retail stocks are low and with the 


increasing scarcity of labor there is poor prospect of 


increasing the cut of the mills. 

Columbus, Ohio.—There is a strong demand and prices 
are still advancing. Trade is good, among retailers espe- 
cially, whose stocks are short. Shipments are slow be- 
cause of the car shortage. 


Boston, Mass.—There is an active inquiry, but offerings 
are light. Dry boards are very scarce and mills having 
some in stock show no intention of letting them go with- 
out a good profit. For a carload of clipped boards, 10-, 
12-, 14- and 16-feet, $27:now looks cheap, and there have 
been sales of a few thousand feet in with a spruce frame 
at $28 and perhaps more. Hemlock plank also are very 
strong and hard to obtain in round lots. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The hemlock market holds strong at the 
advanced price recently put into effect, making the base 
now $25.50. The demand is on an improved scale and 
stocks are getting short as the result of inability to get 
new lumber promptly from the mills. The car situation 
shows little improvement and mills are oversold. It is 
expected that several weeks must elapse before lumber 
comes in by way of the lake. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Comparatively little stock 
remains in the hands of wholesalers and retailers and 
there is no prospect of accumulating any lumber at yard 
points on the arrival of early supplies by vessel, for 
consumers are falling over one another to get in line for 
large quantities of this supply. Some stock is being 
brought forward by rail, but in such limited quantities 
that it is frequeytly sold at advances over the last quota- 
tions. There seems to be no basis for sales just now, 
consumers giving little attention to the price where the 
stock is available. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The expected advance in hemlock 
prices came this week when the leading local producers 
issued new lists and recalled all others. The new lists 
make the base price $27.50, Pittsburgh, the highest 
point that hemlock has reached. What is the more 
significant, hemlock men are not anxious to take on 
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San Francisco 11h 
] FE j 110113 
Rates from 
$2.00 per day 


Propinquity 





Business men appreciate its proximity to 
the stock, financial and business districts. 





At luncheon in the grill every week day are found 








the most prominent men in all lines of endeavor. | 
Meet Me at the For Value, Service 
TULLER Home Comforts, 
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NEW-—HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Pr ivate Bath, $1. 2 Single, me . Up Double 
io OS u 30 * 400% 
1000“ “t * 3.00t05.00"" 4.50 “ ™ 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All Absolutely Quiet. , 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 

At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 

One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath . . "$3, $3. on $4, $5 

6 Per day 
Room with detached bath . . - + $3, $3 50, $4 
Room with private bath; Double room - $5 to $8 

room, double 
bed $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 
with bath. Per day. 
2 persons, $5 to $8 
3 persons, $6 to $9 
4 persons, $7 to $12 








1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 
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Chicago's Finest Hotel 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 
honors Panama- Pacific GRAND a4 4 
International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS "3°20" ro) 


tory capacity 


TWENTY - FOUR 

pages, cram-full of 
usable concrete “dope”— 
practical short cuts and val- 
uable information you Con- 
crete Users can and will use 


every cay, 
Write now 
Cement Tile Machinery Co, 
256 Fath Street 
WATERLOO, - (OWA. 








Barten Lumbermen’s Best Cement and Plaster Bag Baler 


BALES 50 Empty Bags 


into a bundle ina minute. Quick, easy, powerful knotter. Bales solid as 
alog. No dust——wear your good clothes while baling. Use it six months, 
then return it if you want to, you pay express both ways and get back 
; $6.50. Weighs about 20 lbs. Express is 
A \ : about 80 cts. one way. ° 
\\ 


Send your check for $7 for the baler Today. 


W. H. Barten Lumber Yard 
Gordon, Nebraska 

















business at the new price, as they say production will be 
very small compared with demand this year, and they 
would not be in the least surprised at a base of $30 be- 
fore the midsummer period. The chief demand is for 
large timbers and construction material, and there is 
much shipping into the Pittsburgh market from the north- 
western mills, even at the high freight rates. 








New York.—Demand continues brisk and with persistent 
reports that there will be smaller hemleck peel manufac- 
turers are unwilling to book business too far ahead. 
There is a strong call for all sizes but very few offerings. 
When yards are ready to place orders there is little com- 
plaint on prices, but notwithstanding the trend of quota- 
tions, manufacturers feel that they can not sell too far 


unhead, 
POPLAR 


Chicago.—A satisfactory situation continues with pop- 
lar, both as to demand and price. All the No. 2 that can 
be found is being picked up eagerly by the box manufac- 
turers. There is also a yard demand for the common 
grades. 


Baltimore, Md.—Inquiries for poplar are brisk. The 
question is largely one of being able to make shipments. 
This disposes yard men to take up stocks whenever there 
is a chance of getting them at anything like acceptable 
figures. Many dealers carry large assortments in the firm 
belief that these can be disposed of to advantage. Even 
the higher grades are moving with considerable freedom, 
and there is no pressure upon the trade. Foreign ship- 
ments have also shown gains during the month. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—There is no lagging of the demand 
despite firmer quotations, and there has been a little 
improvement in the distribution of cars, but the supply 
is still far from adequate. Demand comes from carriage 
and furniture manufacturers, box factories and planing 
mills. There is no trouble in getting business on panel 
and wide, 2-foot widths, at $86 up. 








Ashland, Ky.—From scoots to No. 1 and panel poplar 
every grade is reported active. Cars for movement east- 
ward is the greatest drawback. Dry stock is running low 
in spots but a fair supply of the new cut will soon be 
ready for shipment. Prices remain firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand holds up well. In fact, de- 
mand from retailers is in excess of the supply and prices 
continue higher. The lower grades especially are active. 
Buying by factories is also brisk, but the car shortage 
holds back many shipments. Prices at the Ohio River are: 








PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patented July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 











Tender for 


Timber Limits, Mill and 
Equipment 


The following valuable property composing a going lumber manufacturing 
plant, is offered for sale in order that an Estate may be closed. 


125 square miles, more or less, of timber limits 
under license from Ontario Government, conditions 
of which may be obtained from the Department of 
Lands, Forests, and Mines, which permits cutting 
of all kinds of trees; composed of Townships of 
Goschen, Carlyle, 67 and north half of Humbolt. 

200 acres of land at mouth of river, on which are 
situated waterpower sawmill, and mill dam, box fac- 
tory, yard with docks and tramways, store, board- 
ing houses, blacksmith shop, machine shop, store- 
houses, stables, and about twenty houses for fam- 
ilies. A steel tug eighty feet long; a steam launch 
and tow barge. Also camp equipment for two 
camps, including sleighs, horses, and all necessary 
rigging. 

The territory is well watered and the river im- 
proved with dams, slides, etc. Blue prints may be 


obtained at the office of the undersigned. 

Tenders for the purchase of the foregoing, en- 
dorsed, “Tender for timber limits, etc.,” addressed 
to the undersigned, will be received up to Thursday, 
28th June, 1917. 

Terms: Certified cheque, payable to the under- 
signed, for 10 per cent. of the amount offered, must 
accompany the tender; 15 per cent. to be payable 
on the Ist of August, 1917; 25 per cent. on the Ist 
of November, 1917; 25 per cent. on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 1918, and 25 per cent. on the Ist of August, 
1918. 

Interest at 6 per cent. per annum from date of 
acceptance of offer to date each payment is made. 

Cheques of unsuccessful tenderers will be 
promptly returned. The right is reserved to reject 
any or all proposals. 


National Trust Company, Limited 


20 King Street East, Toronto 


. 
Firsts and seconds, $60; No. 1 common, $38; saps, $48; 
No. 2 common, $28 and No. 3 common, $23 


Boston, Mass.—For quick delivery good premiums over 
ordinary quotations may be obtained. Inquiry is fairly 
active and nearly everyone appears to be in a great hurry 
for the lumber. Retail stocks are reported to be very 
light, while the manufacturing buyers have been so busy 
and transportation so bad that their stocks have not had 
any chance to accumulate. The lowest taken here for 
inch poplar, firsts and seconds, is $62, and if the lumber is 
really attractive it commands $65. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 

Chicago.—Fir continues to increase in price, but until 
the car situation improves this market will be simply 
marking time, as arrivals are far below normal. Condi- 
tions are so strong at the mill points that little concern is 
felt over this market. A lot of the mills are not taking 
on any new business, and unless the car situation becomes 
much better, other mills will be forced to do the same 
thing. The price of spruce is still too high for this mar- 
ket, while red cedar shingles are very high in price, tho 
the trade seems to absorb all the shingles that are found 
available. 


Tacoma, Wash., April 20.—The fir lumber market con- 
tinues very strong. There is continued good demand and 
$1 higher prices and buyers say it is not easy to place 
orders with the mills. Ability to ship continues to govern 
the market. Mills report cars unimproved on the whole— 
some cars today and maybe none tomorrow. Local and 
semi-local demand is very strong for all kinds of lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Dealers who accept fir orders at all 
are getting about $1 more a thousand than the prevailing 
price of a week ago. Cars are said to be a little easier 
to get, but the improvement is not sufficient to cause any 
marked difference in the volume of shipments. Dealers 
count enough on future increase in the car supply to 
promise shipments more freely than are the southern 
yellow pine manufacturers and a strong effort is being 
made to induce buyers to substitute fir for pine. Red 
cedar siding is in fair demand. 

Boston, Mass.—Strong efforts have recently been made 
to obtain the shipment of cargoes of Douglas fir and 
other west Coast lumber to this market, but they have 
met with little success. About all that is now coming 
along is high grade material so urgently required in 
manufacturing lines that the buyers are willing to pay the 
stiff freight charges for all-rail shipment. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An improvement is reported in the car 
supply on the Coast, but not much lumber is arriving in 
the East, as car movement from the middle West is un- 
usually slow. Dealers here have little stock either of fir 
or spruce to offer and so are not able to solicit much new 
business. Manufacturers of spruce are said to be well 
supplied with orders and this lumber is bringing unusually 
high figures. 


Seattle, Wash.—The market continues to be active, 
prices apparently growing stronger every day. One very 
hopeful feature of the situation is an easing up in the car 
shortage. For the past three weeks the Northern Pacific 
railroad has supplied large quantities of cars to shippers. 
During the last week conditions on the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul road have improved very much and indi- 
cations are that they will continue to improve next week. 
Log prices are firm and an advance is looked for, par- 
ticularly in cedar logs. Also the extra demand for long 
lengths has brought about an increase in the differential 
for the long logs, and it is thought these logs will demand 
greatly increased prices from now on. The long lengths 
desired for ship building have of course brought about the 
unusual demand. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Supplies are coming thru 
from the West as slow as formerly and the limited supply 
of cars gives no intimation of relief. Demand continues 
brisk and discount sheet 16 has made its appearance, 
boosting former quotations $1. Spruce is among the items 
in better demand. Airplane manufacturers are buying 
more extensively than formerly and prices show stronger 
proportions. 





Portland, Ore.—Lumber prices are advancing, the lat- 
est increase of fir quotations being about $1.50 a thousand 
feet. Most mills are said to be quoting on this basis, and 
many of them have about all the business that they can 
handle. Indications promise further advances. Other 
lumber is responding to the firmness of fir. The log 
market is stiffening as the result of large orders, placed 
with operators for future deliveries, 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—Many millmen are refusing to take on further 
orders under present conditions and this is governing the 
market here. A lot more California white and sugar, 
western and Idaho pine could be sold, if the mills could 
only take care of the business with something akin to 
prompt shipments. Prices are high and _ becoming 
stronger. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for California and Idaho 
white pine is expanding to a remarkable extent and with 
the supply limited and cars hard to get prices are respond- 
ing to the demand with increases each week. The few 
Idaho mills that are able to ship are getting any price 
that is within reason and the California mills also are 
faring well. The dearth of cypress has increased the call 
for western pine finish; the lack of southern yellow pine 
is giving western pine boards a strong inning, and the 
exhaustion of northern pine is steadily increasing the 
demand from that direction. Sales managers here are 
taking orders for No. 4 boards for shipment to the east 
Coast for use as crating. 


Boston, Mass.—Advances have been made this weck 
in the quotations on western white pine. Inquiries are 
fairly numerous and most buyers are willing to pay 
strong prices if this will insure prompt shipment. Quo- 
tations on Michigan pine are: Uppers, 4/4 to 8/4, $109; 
10/4 and 12/4, $119; 16/4, $129; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $104; 
10/4 and 12/4, $114; 16/4, $124; fine common, 4/4, $74; 5 1 
and 6/4, $81 to $83; 8/4, $91; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $59; 5/4, $69; 
6/4, $69 to $70; 8/4, $74; barn boards, d..& m., No. 2%, 
5-inch, $39; 7-inch, $41; 8-inch and ‘9-inch, $42. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Cars are loosening up on the Coast and 
the mills report the situation much better, but cities in 
the middle West are packed with freight and so the de- 
liveries in this market are delayed. It is likely to be dif- 
ficult to get lumber thru for some weeks. Idaho mills 
are loaded up with orders and have little to offer. Prices 
are firm, 
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REDWOOD 


Chicago.—The redwood market is very satisfactory from 
the viewpoint of demand and price, but the car situation 
is the troublesome factor. The demand is very good for 
thick stock and finish. The demand for all redwood items 
is now better than it ever has been in this market. 


Kansas City, Mo.—About the only redwood item to be 
had on this market in anything like normal supply is 
4-inch sap siding, the demand for which is not very 
strong. Other items of redwood, particularly tank stock, 
for which the demand has been very heavy, are scarcely 
to be had at any price. 


San Francisco.—There is continued activity in the red- 
wood market and orders continue to be booked for lum- 
ber and ties. The export trade with South America and 
Mexico is fair and there are inquiries from Australia, 
with tonnage very scarce. Wastern rail shipments have 
improved, but more cars are available. Demand for tank 
stock and redwood pipe continues good and the supply of 
dry redwood shingles is inadequate to the demand. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 

Baltimore, Md.—Receipts still fall below requirements. 
None of the difficulties of getting stocks has been elimi- 
nated or modified while requirements of the users are larger 
than they have been. Box makers are in the market to an 
extent that serves to keep down any and all accumulations. 
Mill stocks are not heavy and the new prices set by pro- 
ducers are firm. Realizing that the range of values may 
go higher, the buyers are anxious to place orders and so 
the mills find it easy enough to book business. Some of 
them hold back on taking business and so a decidedly bull- 
ish tendency prevails. 





Boston, Mass.—The market is greatly disturbed by the 
slowness of rail shipments, but some improvement is noted 
this week. Prices seem to have been strengthened by the 
better chances of delivery and quotations at present are 
the highest on record here. Roofers are decidedly firmer 
and there is a very brisk inquiry. For 8-inch roofers $27 
is quoted and for 6-inch, $26. Rough edge is in strong 
demand and is steadily becoming more expensive. For 
4/4 edge late quotations are $36 to $40 with the tendency 
toward the higher prices. Partition is hard to get at any 
price. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Dealers make no efforts to get business, 
even tho a large number of inquiries are coming in. The 
trouble in getting stock for early delivery is as great as 
at any time for a long while. It is said that a lot of 
business could be done if it were possible to get the lum- 
ber. Mills have withdrawn quotations in many cases and 
are quite uncertain as to when they can offer stock again. 


New York.—With continued good orders, the complaint 
is more insistent that the lumber business is being badly 
discriminated against so far as car supply is concerned. 
Since March the situation has steadily grown worse. 
While frames are not so active as the box and roofer 
grades, the inquiry is well distributed and prices are 
strong all thru the list. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 

Chicago.—With buying quite general and no improve- 
ment in the car supply, the yellow pine trade continues 
very active, with prices gradually edging up. It is becom- 
ing more difficult to follow the price situation as advances 
are becoming so frequent. Some timbers took a $4 jump 
over last week while dimension is now selling at $1 and 
$1.50 off list, something that a few weeks ago would hardly 
have been considered believable. Reports from some mill 
points indicate that cars are somewhat easier, while from 
others that conditions are either no better, or worse. 
Yard men say that the demand in Chicago is below normal 
on account of the slackening in building operations this 
spring. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Some distributers report a slightly 
reduced inquiry from the building lines but more from 
interests believed to be operating for the Government. 
The dimension market holds strong and active, as does 
that for heavy construction material and for ties and 
crossings. There are some higher quotations. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Southern yellow pine sells at straight 
list, with an occasional order of dimension at from 50 
cents to $1 above list. Many of the biggest manufacturers 
are entirely out of the market and others are taking only 
a few orders to accommodate old customers. Prices $12 
higher a thousand than those of the summer of 1915 are 
not attractive to the mills now because of their heavy order 
files, the lack of cars, and the prospects that prices will go 
still higher. Demand for all items is good, but there 
seems to be an especially strong call for Nos, 2 and 3 
boards, indicating that consumers show a preference for 
cheaper stuff wherever possible to substitute. Price lists 
now being made up are $2 to $3 a thousand higher than 
last week. Some retailers, discouraged by repeated fail- 
ures to place orders, are turning their attention to the fir 
mills in the hope of getting cars thru from the Coast 
sooner than they can get stock from the southern mills. 
Very few specials are to be had from the mills and every 
list of that kind is eagerly grabbed up by the commission 
men. 


Baltimore, Md.—Producers are able to get all the orders 
they care to book if they could increase their output and 
get the railroads to provide adequate numbers of cars. 
The forwarding of cars actually available is proceeding 
very slowly, so that weeks and even months elapse at 
times before shipments reach destinations. Vessels are 
still scarce, without a prospect that tonnage will be in 
easier supply before long, and, as might be expected under 
the circumstances, freight rates have not receded in the 
slightest degree. With the certainty that prices will re- 
main high, and buyers are eager to take up stocks, and, as 
far as the returns demand go, trade is in a buoyant con- 
dition. 


Boston, Mass.—Cars of southern pine have been coming 
forward rather better this week, but it will take much 
improvement to make conditions really normal. The 
price situation is very strong and the tone of the market 
indicates that further advances are on the way. It is 
hard for wholesalers to maintain their stocks in anything 
like efficient condition. Quotations on partition continue 
to gain strength and sales of B & better, %x3%-inch, 
have been made within a few days at $36. There are 
many inquiries for flooring and most of them are more 
anxious about the time of delivery than about the prob- 
able price. Quotations on Arkansas and longleaf pine 
flooring, 1x4-inch, are: Quarter sawn A, $46 to $47; 
quarter sawn B, $44 to $46; quarter sawn C, $36 to $38. 


Alexandria, La., April 23.—Prevailing prices this week are: 
Flooring—1x3-inch, ARG, $44: B & better EG, $39; B EG, $38; 
C EG, $30; D EG, $26; No. 1 EG, $27; No. 2 EG, $18; A FG, 


$30; B & better FG, $29; B FG, $28.50; C FG, $27; D FG, 
$24; No. 1 FG, $25; No. 2 FG, $18; 1x4-inch, A EG, $42; B 
& better EG, $40; B EG, $40.50; EG, $28; D BG, $25; No. 1 
HG, $26.50; No. 2 EG, $17.75; A FG, $30; B & better FG, 
$30; B FG, $29.50; C FG, $27; D FG, $25.50; No. 1 FG, 
$26.50; No. 2 FG, $18. Ceiling—-inch, B & better, $25.50; 
No. 1, $21.50; No. 2, $15.50; %-inch, B & better, $23.50; 
No. 1, $20; No. 2, $13; %-inch, B & better, $30; No. 1, $27; 
No, 2, $19.50. Partition—4-inch, B & better, $32.50; No. 1, 
$30; No. 2, $19; 6-inch, B & better, $34. Bevel siding—1- 
inch, B & better, $21.50; No. 1, $18; No. 2, $13. Drop sid- 
ing—6-inch, B & better, $28.50; No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19.50. 
Finish—B & better surfaced—1x4-inch, $27.50; 1x6-inch, 
$30.50; 1x8-inch, $30.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $32.50; 1x12-inch, 
$32.50; 14x4 to 12-inch, $33.50; 1144x4 to 12-inch, $30.50; 
B & better, 15-inch, $29; C surfaced—1x4-inch, $25.50; 
1x6-inch, $27.50; 1x8-inch, $27.50; 1x5 to 10-inch, $30; 
1x12-inch, $30; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $31; 114%4x4 to 12-inch, 
$29. Rough finish—1x4-inch, $25; 1x6-inch, $26.50; 1x8- 
inch, $26.50; 1x5-inch to 10-inch, $29; 1x12-inch, $29; 
14%x4 to 12-inch, $30; 1%4x4 to 12-inch, $29.50. Cas- 
ing & base—4- and 6-inch, $32.50; 8- and  10- 
inch, $34. Jambs—4- and 6-inch, $33.75; 1%-, 
1%- and 2-inch, $38.50. Molding, 70 percent. Fenc- 
ing—No. 1, 1x4-inch, 16-foot, $20.50; other lengths, $20; 
1x4-inch, CM, 16-foot, $21; other lengths, $20.50; 1x6-inch, 
16-foot, $23; other lengths, $22.50; 1x6-inch, CM, 16-foot, 
$23.50; other lengths, $23. Fencing—No. 2 (all 10- to 20- 
foot), 1x4-inch, $15.50; 1x4-inch, CM, $16; 1x6-inch, $17.50; 
1x6-inch, CM, $18. Fencing—No., 3 (all 6- to 20-foot), 1x4- 
inch, $12.50; 1x4-inch, CM, $13; 1x6-inch, $14.50; 1x6-inch, 
CM, $15.50. Boards—No. 1, %x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $20; 
other lengths, $20.50; 13/16x8, 14- and 16-foot, $21; other 
lengths, $21.50; %x10, 14- and 16-foot, $21; other lengths, 
$21.50; 13/16x10, 14- and 16-foot, $21.50; other lengths, $22; 
%x12, 14- and 16-foot, $23.50; other lengths, $24; 13/16x12, 
14- and 16-foot, $26.50; other lengths, $27; No. 2 (all 10- 
to 20-foot), %x8, $17.50; 13/16x8, $18; % x10, $18.50; 3/16x10, 
$19; %x12; $19.50; 13/16x12, $20; No. 3 (all 6- to 
20-foot), %x8, $14; 13/16x8, $14.50; %x10, $14.50; 
13/16x10, $14.75; %x12, $15; 13/16x12, $15.50. Ship- 
lap—No. 1, 1x8-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $23.50; other 
lengths, $24; 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $23.50; other 
lerrgths, $25; No. 2 (10- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, $20; 1x10-inch, 
$20; 1x12-inch, $20.50; No. 3 (6- to 20-foot), 1x8-inch, 
$15.50; 1x10-inch, $15.75; 1x12-inch, $17.50. Car material— 
All 1x4 and 6-inch: B & better siding, $30; No. 1 siding, 
$24; No. 1 roofing, $22; No. 1 lining, $24; No. 2 siding, 
$17.50; No. 2 roofing, $15.50; No. 2 lining, $16.50. All 2x6, 
8- and 10-inch: No. 1 decking, $22; No. 2 decking, $15.50; 
heart face decking, $26.50. Plaster lath—No. 1, $2.55; No. 
2, $2. Byrkit lath—4- and 6-foot, $13; 8- and 10-foot, 
$13.50; 12-foot and longer, $14.50. Stringers—90 percent 
heart, 7x16 and 8x16-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $26.50; 28-foot, 
$30; No. 1 rough, 14- and 16-foot, $25; 28-foot, $28. Caps— 
Rough heart, 12xl4-inch, 12-foot, $23; 14-foot, $25; 14x14- 
inch, 12-foot, $24; 14-foot, $26; No. 1 square S48, 12xl4- 
inch, 12-foot, $23; 14x14-inch, 14-foot, $24. Sills—36-foot, 
$30; 38-foot, $32; 40-foot, $42; 50-foot, $45. Ties—6x8-inch, 
8-foot, rough heart, $22; No. 1 square S&EH, $20; 7x8-inch, 
9-foot, rough heart, $21; No. 1 square S&E, $20; 6x8-inch, 
$-foot 6-inch heart, 84S, $26.50; No. 1 rough, $20. Oil rig 
timbers—No. 1 square, S&E, $23.50; 2x4 to 8x8-inch, $20.39; 
2x10 to 10x10-inch, $19.50; 2x12 to 12x12-inch, $20.10; 2x14, 
16-inch and up, $24.60. Paving block stock—No. 1 S&B, 
$16.50; No. 1 square S&E, $17.50; rough heart, $18. 
Grooved roofing-—No. 1, 1x10-inch, 14- and 16-foot, $21; 
other lengths, $21.50; No. 2, 1x10-inch (10- to 20-foot), 
$17.50. Dimension—16-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 off list, and 
list; 10-, 12-, 14-, 18- and 20-foot, Nos. 1 and 2, $1 off list, 
and list; 22- and 24-foot, Nos, 1 and 2, $2 and $3 off list; 
No. 3, all lengths and sizes, average price, $12.50. It 
will be noticed that prices have advanced substantially; 
and they are still going up. Mills report turning down 
orders for twenty and more cars, offered at list prices, be- 
cause they can not secure cars in which to ship. There 
have been sales at $1 above list during the week. While 
all mills are not yet selling at list, the number increases 
each day. One concern just sold over one million feet of 
No, 2 shiplap at $22, mill. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for yellow pine is in excess 
of the supply and as wholesalers are not able to get 
stock to meet the immediate needs of their customers 
they are taking their salesmen off the road and advising 
that it is impossible to deliver at an early date. Millmen 
say that the situation is up to the railroads and that the 
shortage of vars is as bad as for some weeks. Prices are 
holding strong and there is little stock in the retail yards. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Prices have no stability, the different 
companies making their own figures. In some instances 
prices have been made so high as to indicate a sort of 
apprehension over the possibility of acceptance. Few cars 
are coming thru. Those offered in transit are scarce 
enough and eagerly taken. The demand for yellow pine 
is good enough, considering the prices but even to fill 
the orders that are given it is extremely difficult to obtain 
the necessary cars. Yellow pine flooring is especially hard 
to get because of the demands that have been made by the 
Government on this market. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Most Pittsburgh lumbermen report 
better shipments from the mills than for weeks or months, 
Demand is equal to the larger shipments, however, for 
the prices have been firmer on many items and the out- 
look does not seem to indicate a softening tendency in 
values. The better shipments are coming mostly from 
the southern pine mills, thru a larger car supply and 
lessened freight congestion at points between the south- 
ern mills and Pittsburgh. Retail yards are fairly well 
stocked. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues active tho book- 
ings apparently registered a slight decline for the week, 
probably due to the fact that a good many mills have 
withdrawn from the market because of congested order 
files and lack of cars. Prices continue to advance, it is 
said, and premiums are offered for early deliveries. 
While production is considerably below normal, due to 
curtailment by a number of mills one big concern west 
of the river is reported to be planning the operation of 
a night shift after May 1, to handle Government con- 
tracts. Car shortage, while more or less spotted, seems 
to be more rather than less acute on the whole. 





New York.—Prices edge up slowly and the demand for 
everything on the list is strong. Buyers are more con- 
cerned about getting their lumber quickly than they are 
about the higher quotations. Retailers say that they 
have little difficulty in getting higher prices from their 
customers, but with mills sold so far ahead that it is 
evident that the scarcity of stocks will be even more 
pronounced in the coming few months. 
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Trouble Prevention 





When you equip your machines 
with Hercules (Red-Strand) Wire 
Rope, you can rest assured that with 
proper care you are free from Wire 
Rope trouble for some time to come. 





eEO 
WIRE ROPE 
HERCULES )\ 


The Original Colored Strand Wire Rope 


is not only strong, but it is also 
tough and flexible, which make it 
durable. It is made to withstand 
strains, abrasions and all the other 
destructive influences imposed by 
logging work. 


We'd be glad to send you our 
illustrated booklet describing Hercu- 


les (Red-Strand) Wire Rope more 


fully. 
Established 1857. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS, 
New York Chicago Denver 


Salt Lake City San Francisco 

















Burner in Operation at Plant of Buehner Lumber Co., 
North Bend, Ore. 


The Air Cooled Burner 


Scientific Principles applied to Re- 
fuse Incineration. 


Costs less to install. 

No maintenance expense. 
Minimurn insurance rating. 
Enthusiastically indorsed Ly users. 


Send for descriptive matter and |ist of mills 
where these burners have been installed. 


Air Cooled Burner Co. 


CHEHALIS, WASH. 
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By DOUGLAS MALLOCH __ third edition. - Price, postpaid, $1.25. 
American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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CYPRESS 

New Orleans, La.—Market conditions are reported vir- 
tually without change. Demand is very strong, and 
premiums have been offered for prompt shipment, but 
the car shortage continues very severe and a number of 
the mills have withdrawn from the market, cancelling 
price quotations, until the transport situation is improved 
and some of the business booked can be moved. Promises 
of better car supply are offered in vague and indefinite 
terms only, and stock is accumulating on millyards. 


Chicago.—There is still an active demand for cypress, 
prices are strong, but some of the mills in the South are 
refusing to book any further business until they are able 
to clear up their order files. The car situation among the 
cypress mills appears but little, if any, better. 

Baltimore, Md.—The last week has brought out addi- 
tional construction projects, and work on others under 
way has progressed rapidly, considering labor and other 
conditions. As a result the demand for cypress is in- 
creasing and the yards are in the market quite fre- 
quently. While the mills are able to take care of the 
needs that have developed, they are hampered by the in- 
adequacy of the transportation facilities. They also ex- 
perience much difficulty in getting enough workmen to 
operate at anything like capacity, so that distribution is 
more or less checked and production costs increased. 
Sellers do not hold out concessions, adhering firmly to 
their figures except where actual revisions upward are 
made. Buyers realize the importance of placing orders so 
as to allow ample time for shipment. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Southern mills do not encourage 
orders for other than conditional deliveries, as there is 
practically no improvement in the car supply. Dry stocks 
are low, and some consuming factories are badly in need 
of supplies and offer premiums for deliveries. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is active and recent advances 
have been maintained. Retail stocks are light. Mastern 
orders are good. Delay in shipments is the worst feature 
of the trade. 

Kansas City, Mo.—-Still more mills ceased taking orders 
during the last week. Inquiries bring no quotations and 
buyers are willing, in cases where they absolutely need 
the stock, to send their orders without any price being 
specified. The call for cypress is very brisk despite the 
high prices, but as the retailers find it is impossible to 
get it they are in a good many instances substituting 
western pines for it. Not only is the car situation unim- 
proved, but the mills are unable to reduce their order files 
and stocks are in very bad shape even where cars are 
available. 


Boston, Mass.--Much cypress is wanted, but very little 
is coming forward from the mills. The finish mills have 
great difficulty in getting enough rough lumber to fill their 
most pressing orders for inside finish. For ordinary mill 
shipments quotations are: Ones and twos, 4/4, $52 to 
$55; 5/4 and 6/4, $54 to $57; 8/4, $56.75 to $58.25; No. J 
shop, 4/4, $33 to $34; 5/4 to 6/4, $33.50 to $42.50; 8/4, 
$43.75 to $44.75 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A good demand for cypress exists and 
yards are getting many orders for finish and other grades 
to be shipped from here. On mill shipments stocks are 
almost unobtainable because of the car shortage. Con- 
ditions do not seem to be growing any better in this re- 
spect, Prices are holding firm all around and where 
dealers can promise immediate delivery the price does 
not make much difference. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress trade seems to be in a 
very bad condition, Dealers with stock on hand seem 
to be doing business as far as the stock will allow but 
other interests in the business announce that they are 
out of the market. Many have oversold and cannot de- 
liver what they have sold, so they have virtually shut up 
shop. The demand for this line is perhaps stronger than 
any other and there is less supply. 

New York.—Stocks arrive slowly and the supplies avail- 
able are slowly being eaten into, but are bringing very 
satisfactory prices. Building trade has developed slowly, 
but special business has been sufficient to considerably 
more than offset any shrinkage as result of delayed 
building. Tank stock is very scarce and bringing top 
prices. Woodworking mills in the outlying sections report 
a better prospect of suburban building contracts and are 
putting out small inquiries. 





g Save Dioner On Your 7 
Lumber Crayons 


by buying the best right at the start. Buy the 
kind that will not wash or brush off; the kind 
that work successfully on wet, green, frosty 
or dry lumber. For 75 years we have supplied 





lumbermen with the old reliable 








American 
Acme 
Crayons 





For Free 
‘ Sample 

today and prove their qual- 
ity by actual use. Made in all 


colors; and in hard,medium and soft 
grades. Don’t delay. Write now. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY. OHIO 








SHINGLES AND LATH 

Chicago.—Red cedar shingles are being quoted this week 
at $4.81 for clears and $3.92 for stars, Chicago basis, which 
is 20 cents over last week’s quotations on clears and 10 
cents on stars. This week’s price on white cedars is 
given as $4.20 on extras and $3.20 on standards, Chicago 
basis, which in each instance is 15 cents over quotations 
last week. Shingles of both kinds are scarce, and the 
high prices are being paid without quibbling, when the 
shipments can be had. Lath are scarce and firm in price. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The price of red cedar shingles on 
this market seems to be limited only by the nerve of the 
sellers. S3uyers are willing to pay almost any price when 
assured that cars can be shipped, and prices at the mills 
today are higher than transit cars were selling for here 
ten days ago. Stars are quoted at from $2.80 to $2.90, 
mill basis, and clears at $3.60 to $3.80, mill basis. Mills 
accept no orders except subject to change in price. The 
high prices appear to have taken the edge off the demand 
in this immediate territory, but there continues to be a 
very heavy call from the Kast, where stocks appear to be 
very low. Cars are snapped up in a hurry by Indiana and 
Ohio buyers. Lath of all kinds are very hard to get. 
The supply of cypress lath is virtually exhausted and 
yellow pine lath have gone up $1.30 since last fall, with 
very few mills willing to take orders at all now. 


Baltimore, Md.—-Piospects for shingles and lath are 
decidedly encouraging at this time, altho there is a possi- 
bility of construction work being interfered with because 
of the searcity of labor. With the advance in the prices 
of all kinds of materials there is a chance that some of 
the building projects may be deferred, the cost of houses 
being very much higher than prior to the upward move- 
ment of values. A further increase in prices is not at all 
unlikely, and according to present indications the entire 
list may go higher. Offerings are not unduly free, and 
the cost of production constitutes a guarantee that buyers 
will not be caught by recessions. As for lath, they are 
holding their own quite well, altho it cannot be said that 
they have scored material advances, 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Prices quoted last week on shingles 
and lath hold firm, with no improvement in supplies but 
with an increased demand reported by some distributers. 
The scarcity of shingles and the very high prices have 
caused a noticeable change in the style of outside finish 
to suburban residence plans this spring, which are adher- 
ing unusually close to plain lumber. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Active demand is reported by 
wholesalers who could do double the business they are 
taking, if only in position to handle it. Transit stock is 
scarce and commands a good premium over prices based 
on future shipment. Buyers are clamoring for delivery 
on stock bought months ago, some of which has not even 
been shipped 


Tacoma, Wash., April 20.—The market for red cedar 
shingle continues very strong, with skyrocketing prices 
and no uniformity at all in quotations. Cars are unim- 
proved, mill output way below normal and cars govern 
entirely. There is no fabulous profit in the present high 
market for the mills, they declare, arserting they would 
rather have lower prices and ability to ship steadily and 
speculation cut. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The shingle market is exceptionally 
strong, and dealers’ stocks are the lowest in years, Prices 
are continuously advancing and premiums are freely of- 
fered where deliveries can be assured. Shipments from 
the Coast are extremely small. The lath trade is strong 
and prices are firm. 

Boston, Mass.--Many inquiries for shingles are reported 
and few buyers are scared away by the much higher prices 
now being quoted. Shipments from the Canadian mills 
are moving a little better, but the situation is still pretty 
annoying. White cedar extras sell at $4.75 to $5 and 
clears at $4.40 to $4.65, the best goods bringing the higher 
figures as a rule. Red cedars are becoming scarce and 
more costly. The lath market is strong and demand is 
increasing with the advance of the building season. For 
I1%-inch lath, secant, $4.75 is now insisted upon. Most 
large manufacturers have marked their 15¢-inch lath up 
to $5.50 and chances to buy at $5.25 are few. Furring 
moves better and the market is firm, 2-inch selling at $27 
and $-inch at $26. Clapboards are scarce and costly. 
Quotations on spruce are xtras, $54 to $56; clears, 


$52 to $54, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle demand is strong, with 
prices going up all the time and a prospect that needs of 
retailers will not be covered for a long time. Perfections 
are $6.10 here and extra clears $5.10 and even higher 
prices are being recorded. If shingles were only obtain- 
able dealers would be able to handle a large stock, for 
building is on the increase and eastern stocks are prac- 
tically exhausted. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continued to soar 
in price during the week, notwithstanding the fact that 
cars were more plentiful and shipments greater, as a re- 
sult. Approximate prices were $2.85 for stars, and $3.75 
for clears, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Coast shingles are scarcer, 
if possible, than heretofore this spring and dealers are 
not optimistic over the prospect of any relief thru rail 
receipts. The lake and rail tariff has been issued but the 
transcontinental lines are not accepting any shipments 
for lake delivery. Wholesalers believe that it will be only 
a short time before such shipments will be accepted but 
when they will be received is a debatable question. Rural 
consumption has been active and dealers report active 
yard trade. Lath are as scarce as shingles and both items 
are strong, quotations tending to go up. 


New Orleans, La.—Both items are said to be finding 
ready sale at very firm prices. Cypress shingles and lath, 
sold only in mixed cars, are in low supply, shingle stocks 
in particular being badly broken in assortment, with some 
mill stocks virtually cleaned up. Acceptances are limited 
to mixed car orders. 

SHOOKS 

Boston, Mass.—'There has been a general advance of 
quotations on all sorts of packing lumber and the higher 
prices are firmly insisted upon. Anything which is dry 
and merchantable finds a ready market. Spruce shooks, 
13/16-inch, sell up to $35, and $30 to $31 is the lowest 
taken for anything, even with 25 or 30 percent of fir-and 
hemlock mixed in. All pine shooks of good quality, 13/16- 
inch, are quoted at $387. Pine box beards, inch, round 
edge, sell at $24 to $25. The mill run of fir, spruce, hem- 
lock and spruce box boards, inch, round edge, brings $20 
to $21. Sales of extra fine pine box boards have been 
reported this week at $2 to $3 above the regular quota- 
tions. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutlve weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


ne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o pever containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











VALUABLE SERVICE 


April 20, 1917. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Chicago, 

Gentlemen : 

A few weeks since we were in desperate straits be 
cause it} was impossible to get quick delivery on 
Logging Cars, 

We closely watched your Classified Advertising 
Columns and finally the Ad of II. M. Loud’s Sons 
Company appeared. An exchange of wires and a trip 
to Northern Michigan resulted in our securing twenty 
cars in excellent condition, 

You have rendered us a valuable service thru your 
Classified Advertising Columns and we appreciate it. 
Not only does it pay to advertise-——it pays to read 
and follow up the ads in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Yours sincerely, 
LENOX SAW MILI COMPANY, 
Maleolm Miller. 


WANTED—TOBUY LUMBER & FOREST PRODUCTS 
With cash advances, or will furnish capital to timber owners 
or mfrs., at 6%, and guarantee to sell products to best 
advantage, on liberal profit-sharing basis. We have high 
reputation, large resources, and strong selling organization, 
Address “B. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


COMMISSARY MANAGERS 
Ask for samples, catalog, prices and full particulars on 
Allison Coupon Books, the best accounting system ever devised 
for company stores. Write today. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED—THE ADDRESS OF JAMES BONE 


Band sawyer. Please write IF. J. BONE, Sanger, Fresno 
County, Cal. 


WANTED—18x30 TIMBER SIZER. 
Must be in good running condition. State full particulars. 
Address KNOX LUMBER CO., Savannah, Ga. 

















VEST POCKET READY RECKONER 
72 pages of tables showing contents of. any number of 
pieces of dimension lumber, 1xS——-to 12x20-——40. Weight of 
lumber, shingles, lath, different log scales ete, Twenty-five 
cents a copy, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 





WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBERMAN 
Who can handle purchasing end of Wholesale Hardwood 
business. 
Address “IARDWOOD,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 





WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER AND 
Office assistant, one familiar with lumber sales department 
work preferred, Southern location near city of 100,000. 

Address “B. 108,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A SOBER, EXPERIENCED 
Stenographer, familiar with general office work ; would prefer 
man with some experience in handling mill supply purchasing 
and accounting details. Good healthy location and good posi 
tion for right man, 

Address “B. 104,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





“THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
mercial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon, spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
paid, $1.50. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


; WANTED—FIRST CLASS SETTER 
*’resscott Set forks, 
' MILLBORO LUMBER CO., INC., Hotchkiss. Va. 


WANTED—-AN OFFICE ASSISTANT AND 
Salesman by a Pittsburgh hardwood jobber. A young mau 
with jobbing experience preferred ; also having a knowledge 
of the mills in West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and North 
Carolina. One who is able to write a good letter quoting 
prices. Give age, references, experience and salary desired. 

“HARDWOOD JOBBER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LET US SELL YOUR AUTOMOBILE 


A small advertisement inserted in these columns will do it. 
Write the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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